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D. I. ALLEN 


Simon Fraser University 


Student Performance, Attitude and Self-esteem 
in Open-area and Self-contained Classrooms 


The increasing interest in and availability of “open-area” education is 
based largely on descriptive and anecdotal evidence. This paper attempts 
an empirical examination of the effectiveness of open-area classrooms (at 
an elementary grade level) in British Columbia. Self-contained classrooms 
were utilized as a control group. The dependent variables examined were 
academic achievement, attitude toward school, and _ self-esteem. The 
Open-area environment was found to be associated with better language 
development at a grade five level. No clear evidence was obtained which 
supports the often-cited advantages of the open-area classroom in the 
area of attitudes and self-esteem. (Dr. Allen is Director of Professional 
Programs in the Faculty of Education, Simon Fraser University.) 


A recent rapid increase in the number of open-area classrooms in 
British Columbia (Allen, 1973) has been associated with widespread 
debate over their effectiveness. Reliable evidence on the question has 
not been available though the attitudes of teachers and administrators 
involved have generally been favorable. A reasonable projection from 
studies concerning other variations in school organization (McLoughlin, 
1967) would be that open-area classrooms would make no difference. 
Such projections may be somewhat comforting to some who are afraid 
to change, but are no substitute for direct evaluations. Evaluations of 
open areas in other places are equally unhelpful. 

Most accounts have been descriptive and anecdotal. They suggest 
that children in these situations are actively involved in decision-making 
and to varying degrees pace and style their own learning (Barth, 1970; 
Burnham, 1970; Gross, 1970; Rogers, 1972; Staples, 1971; McNutt, 1969; 
Cutler, 1969; Eberle, 1969; and Eberle & Baugham, 1965). A recently 
published review of 22 of these studies by the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board indicated conflicting evidence on the effects of open area 
classrooms on academic performance. Significantly, few studies (York 
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County Board of Education, 1971; Gardner, 1966; McRae, 1970; Schneir, 
1971) offer empirical data to measure cognitive achievement in open 
areas. Evidence of this type is usually related to ‘grouping’ or ‘team 
teaching’ rather than the broader open area concept as independent 
variables (Franseth & Koury, 1966; Fraenkel, 1967). However, in each 
instance the literature is inconclusive. 

In studies of students’ and teachers’ attitude to school, findings were 
generally in favor of open-area classrooms. Pritchard and Moodie, 1971, 
Krutchen, 1971, Hersom and MacKay, 1971, indicate that open-areas 
provide a learning climate which positively encourages independent 
and innovative student behavior. However, the data on which these 
conclusions were based were sufficiently subjective to make confident 
extrapolations to other situations unwise. 

In this study an attempt was made to determine whether open-area 
classrooms as presently organized in British Columbia are associated 
with higher academic achievement, better attitudes toward school and 
higher self-esteem than self-contained classrooms. 


Method 


Samples of open-area and self-contained classrooms were selected at 
grade three and grade five levels in the two school districts in the 
province with the largest number of open-area classrooms, Kamloops 
and Vancouver. The original design called for random selection of four 
self-contained and four open-area classroom equivalents at each level in 
each district. A classroom equivalent was defined as the group of 
students who were assigned to one teacher for home room activities. 
Where this assignment was not done, all students in the open area were 
tested, the number of students per teacher was calculated, and a group 
of that size selected at random. Several of the open-area schools had 
adopted alternatives to standard grade level grouping. In these cases 
school staff identified students who would have been at grade three or 
grade five level in schools operating on a more conventional basis. As a 
means of minimizing a possible Hawthorne effect and ensuring that 
possible difference could be associated with the difference in environ- 
ment, teachers and students who had not been in their present situation 
(either open-area or self-contained classrooms) for at least one full year 
were excluded from the study. This condition had the effect of reducing 
the available population of open-area classrooms and it became im- 
possible to adhere strictly to the policy of random selection. 


In both districts, lists of open-area classrooms and teachers were 
compiled by district personnel. Teachers who had been in their present 
situation less than one year were removed from the lists, and random 
selection was made from those who remained. The schools in which 
open-area classes and teachers had been selected were matched by 
schools with self-contained classrooms at the corresponding level on the 
basis of socio-economic status, using data provided by district personnel. 
Lists of classrooms and teachers in these schools were compiled, and a 
corresponding sample selected. In most cases, the available population 
of classes and teachers was so small that the term random may be mis- 
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leading. In a couple of cases the final selection was made from an 
available pool of only one or two teachers. 


Students completed batteries of tests administered by their regular 


classroom teachers following directions given by the researcher. Tests 
selected were: 


Grade 3 
Cooperative Primary Tests, Form 23 B 
Subtests for Listening 
Mathematics 
Reading 


School Sentiment Index—Primary Level (Instructional Objectives Ex- 
change, 1970) 
Subtests for Teacher 
School Subjects 
Social Structure and Climate 
Peer 
General 


Self-Appraisal Scale (Davidson & Greenwood) 


Grade 5 
Stanford Achievement Test, Intermediate II Battery, Form Y 
Subtests for Word Meaning 


Paragraph Meaning 

Arithmetic Computation 
School Sentiment Index—Intermediate Level 

Subtests for Teacher 

Learning 

Social Structure and Climate 

Peer 

General 


Self-Appraisal Scale 


For statistical analysis the scores of students in both districts were 
combined. 


One-way analysis-of-variance was used to determine the acceptability 
of the null hypothesis that there would be no significant differences 
between the mean scores for open-area and self-contained classrooms 
at either grade three or grade five level on any of the above tests of 
achievement, attitude and self-esteem. Differences were accepted as 
statistically significant at the .05 confidence level. 


Since the study concerned type of school organization, schools rather 
than individual students were considered the appropriate units of 
comparison. Thus although there were 792 students involved in the study, 
437 at grade three level and 355 at grade five level, the sample size was 
only 14 for grade three and 15 for grade five (The numbers were reduced 
below the planned 16 in each case because of difficulties in finding open- 
area classrooms which met all the conditions for inclusion.). With samples 
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of this size, F values had to exceed 3.73 before differences could be con- 
sidered significant at the .05 level. 


Results 


Results are set out in Tables 1, 2, and 3. At grade three there were no 
significant differences on achievement tests or on the self-appraisal scale, 
and only one difference on the attitude subtests. Grade three children 
in the sample of open-area schools had more favorable attitudes (as 
measured by the School Sentiment Index) toward their teachers than 
those in the self-contained classrooms. 


At grade five level the open-area students performed significantly 
better than those in self-contained classrooms on two of the three 
achievement subtests, but appeared to have less favorable attitudes 
toward learning. Differences on all other subtests were not significant. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN SCORES ON ACHIEVEMENT SUBTESTS 


Open Area Self-Contained F 

Grade Three (N = 14) 

Listening Suk (oY) 32.547 Oe AUS: 

Reading 30.47 30.63 0.006 

Arithmetic 3355838) Bho’, 0.0006 
Grade Five (N = 15) 

Word Meaning 53.06 47.10 5.0 

Paragraph Meaning 551 5 Si) 47.23 4.55% 

Arithmetic Computation 44.11 Bil sO: 0.58 

* p< 05 

TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORES ON ATTITUDE SUBTESTS 


Open Area Self-Contained F 
Grade Three (N = 14) 
Teacher 15} {OIL 4.64 3.93% 
School Subjects aT 4.62 0.14 
Social Structure & Climate Sh 3)7/ Bg) Ode 
Peer sc, 30) SY) 0.65 
General Ay Syl 4.04 Sieh) 
Grade Five (N = 15) 
Teacher 24.82 Der mee: 0222 
Learning 3.09 BRS 3.74% 
Social Structure & Climate eM 7, 10.82 Oa: 
Peer Jor hes SiO) WAGs; 
General Gra7z Geol Os 2 
enna tected atin etnies ee ES RES ee hs yee 2s od oe Se | 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN SCORES ON SELF-APPRAISAL SCALE 


Open Area Self-Contained F 

Grade Three (N = 14) 32547 Sys O01 

Grade Five (N = 15) S157 31°44 0.007 
Discussion 


The results of this study must be interpreted in the light of several 
factors which may affect their generalizability. 


1. The sample was small and limited to two school districts in British 
Columbia. It would be foolish to try to extrapolate from these findings 
with any confidence to other districts and provinces where teaching 
procedures and conditions may differ. However, the results should not 
be too lightly dismissed. A small sample has the effect of increasing the 
size of difference needed for results to be considered significant. Thus 
differences that were found are not only statistically significant but sub- 
stantial enough to warrant careful consideration by those responsible for 
school planning. 


2. Departures from randomness in sample selection increase the 
dangers of generalizing from these data. As indicated above, it was con- 
sidered necessary to eliminate students and the classes of teachers in 
their first year in an open area in order to establish any kind of causal 
relationship between classroom type and student performance. This had 
the effect of reducing the population from which the sample might be 
selected and introduced another bias in the direction of stability. In fact, 
turnover of teachers (and in some of the schools, students) is fairly rapid 
and newness is part of the true picture. 


3. Open areas are still considered to be innovations and to some extent 
experimental. It is not unlikely that in their present stage of development 
there is something of a Hawthorne effect in operation leading to an 
increase in active involvement and expectation of success. This factor, if 
present, would not negate the findings favorable to open-area classrooms, 
but might indicate that they could disappear if open-area classrooms cease 
to be considered exceptional by those teaching and studying in them. 


4. Neither open-area nor self-contained classrooms should be con- 
sidered as “ideal” types. The study was conducted in ongoing classrooms 
with all their stresses, uncertainties, triumphs and disappointments. 
It was not a study of the potential of open areas, but of the present per- 
formance of students in the sample schools. There were “progressive” and 
“conservative” elements in the programs in both kinds of classrooms. As 
an adjunct to the study Dr. Sheila O’Connell observed student activities 
in grade three open-area and self-contained classrooms in the Vancouver 
sample paying particular attention to the development of listening skills. 
She found little attention given to these skills in either type of school and 
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no difference in listening skill oriented activities between the programs 
of open-area and self-contained classrooms. 


Conclusion 


The learning which occurs in classrooms is attributable not just to the 
physical environment but to interactions of people and programs with it. 
Changes in the physical environment can lead to involuntary modifications 
in teacher and student behavior and also create possibilities of dif- 
ferent intended patterns of utilization. This study has been an attempt 
to determine whether the net effect of both kinds of change is pro- 
ductive. The results indicate that so far as academic achievement is con- 
cerned, the open environment was associated with better language 
development at grade five level. There were no apparent differences for 
grade three students. This does not necessarily mean that open areas 
have no facilitative effect in the lower grades. It would be possible to 
interpret the results as indicating a cumulative effect over a number of 
years leading to observable differences in performance in the upper 
grades. However, such a conclusion must be tentative and would need 
to be tested in a longitudinal study. 


Findings with regard to attitudes and self-esteem were contradictory 
and appear inconclusive. This should be a matter of some concern to 
teachers in the open-area classrooms. The rationale for open areas and 
the advantages claimed for them include better opportunities for indi- 
vidualizing instruction, team teaching, flexible grouping and personal 
attention to students. It seems that these potential advantages, in the 
sample schools at least, are not yet reflected in attitudes of students to 
various aspects of their schooling, or in enhanced self-esteem. This 
finding is at variance with the results of some other studies reviewed by 
the Metropolitan Toronto School Board and suggests that a detailed 
analysis of the operation of open-area and self-contained classrooms 
might be productive. 


The research reported here was supported by a grant from the Educational Research Institute of British Columbia. 
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Quick Word Lists for Canadian Readers 


Recent computer-processed word lists are described, as well as several 
derivatives as supplements or replacements for the Dolch Sight Word 
Vocabulary. Some “quick” word lists used for the assessment of sight 
word knowledge appear, however, to have less curricular validity, since 
based on word counts of more than thirty years ago. Four Canadian Quick 
Word Lists presented are referenced to Canadian reading series and to 
contemporary literature. Specific recommendations are made towards the 
effective administration of the lists and to utilization of data in the assess- 
ment of sight word knowledge and word attack skills. (Dr. Pennock is 
Assistant Professor the Faculty of Education, University of British 
Columbia.) 


Substantive word lists can be traced back to Thorndike’s Teacher’s 
Word Book (1921), containing 10,000 words taken from children’s 
literature, newspapers, textbooks, classics, and adult correspondence. 

In recent years computer technology has facilitated the production of 
several comprehensive lists. Kucera and Francis (1967) Computational 
Analysis of Present-Day American English consists of 50,406 words drawn 
from fifteen genres of adult reading matter such as the press, religion, 
fiction, science, humor, etc. The words are arranged in two lists—one 
alphabetical and one in descending order of frequency. 


John B. Carroll, Davies and Richman (1971) have produced a list based 
on 10,000 samples of 500 words each (5,000,000 words), drawn from 1,000 
books from curriculum materials grades three to eight. Data are provided 
on total frequency of each word as well as frequency at each grade level, 
although the words are not assigned to grade levels. 

Harris and Jacobson (1972), after analysis of approximately 4,500,000 
words from 14 series of elementary school texts produced several lists 
including: 1) a graded Core List of 5,167 words found in at least three 
of the six basal series analyzed; 2) a Content List of 805 technical voca- 
bulary found in English, Science, Mathematics and Social Studies texts. 
Comprehensive word lists can be used: 1) in comparing the vocabulary 
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of different genres of books to determine appropriate readability; 2) as 
guides in the writing of instructional materials; 3) as guides to essential 
word instruction and assessment. 


Short Lists 


Probably the most widely known of the abbreviated vocabulary lists 
has been the Basic Sight Vocabulary (of 220 words), developed by Dolch 
(1936). Since then numerous short basic sight word lists have been 
published including Fry’s (1960) 300 “Instant Words’. More recent short 
lists have been based on the computer vocabulary studies previously 
described. Johnson (1971) has prepared a list of the 220 most frequent 
words from Kucera-Francis (1967). Otto and Chester (1972) have proposed 
a sight word list of the 500 words of highest frequency for the lowest grade 
(third) in Carroll, Davies and Richman (1971). In each case, the authors 
assume that the words in their list will be of high frequency and high 
utility in the reading materials children will encounter. Instant recognition 
of such a core of sight words should be an aim for children completing 
the third grade. 


“Quick” Word Lists for Reading Assessment 


A variety of short word lists have appeared for assessment purposes. 
Published Informal Reading Inventories (Silvaroli, 1969; and McCracken, 
1966) have included quick word list tests to. precede the child’s oral reading 
of the test passages. Other lists include Harris (1965) Queens College List 
and the San Diego Quick Assessment by LaPray and Ross (1969). There 
are, however, certain disadvantages in using such lists. Many short lists 
are based in part on Thorndike (1921, 1931), or Thorndike and Lorge (1944) 
and are, therefore, somewhat dated. In addition, and important for 
the purposes of Canadian teachers, none of the foregoing lists have been 
constructed from the specific Canadian instructional materials being used 
by Canadian children. This, of course, is to be expected, since the 
American lists were constructed for American youngsters. 


Canadian “Quick” Word Lists 


It was thought that “quick” word lists would be most useful for reading 
instruction in Canada if they were based on the following criteria: 
1) the words were found in Canadian reading series 
2) the words were contained in American basal series, as these are used 
extensively in Canadian Schools (Harris-Jacobson, 1972) 
3) the words were of high frequency in adult writing (Kucera-Francis, 
1967) 
At the primary level, it was hoped that a single list could be formulated 
which would meet the above criteria, including occurrence in three 
Canadian reading series: Covell (1966) The Ryerson Readers; McInnes 
(1960) Young Canada Reading Series; and McIntosh (1962) Canadian 
Developmental Reading Series. 
It was found that only at the pre-primer and grade three levels were 
there ten words common to all three reading series, although at each level 
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some words met all the criteria, as can be observed by examining the lists 
appended. Consequently, separate lists have been prepared at the primary 
level referring to each of these series. Each list contains words common to 
its basal series and to Harris-Jacobson (1972) and Kucera-Francis (1967). 


The primary level lists are therefore criterion-referenced both to 
specific instructional material (basal reading series) and to more general 
canons of utility (Harris-Jacobson, 1972 and Kucera-Francis, 1967). 

Beyond the primary grades, children’s reading broadens to such an 
extent in and out of school that sight word knowledge is then less tied to 
a specific reading series that may be in use (Spache, 1973). Moreover, a 
variety of reading instructional materials other than basal series often 
becomes an important component of the reading programme in the inter- 
mediate grades. For these reasons, the word lists beyond the primary level 
were composed by selecting grade four, five and six words contained in 
Harris-Jacobson (1972) Basic Elementary Vocabularies having the highest 
frequency in adult writing according to Kucera-Francis (1967). For the 
convenience of teachers implementing an individualized programme 
wherein there is lessened emphasis on basals, a fourth list is provided. 
This meets the same criteria as the individual series-referenced lists, with 
the exception that in cases where there is an insufficient number of words 
common across three series, words found in one or more series were 
chosen that were located on the Harris-Jacobson (1972) list and were 
highest on Kucera-Francis (1972). 


Uses for the Quick Word Lists 


A short graded word list can be useful in an informal appraisal of word 
recognition skills. A list of unrelated words has the advantage over con- 
nected prose that the list does not permit the use of context in recognizing 
words. This enables us to make a more accurate estimate of the child’s 
ability to recognize each individual word instantly at sight. 


Harris (1965) suggests that it is sometimes preferable “to check on 
the degree to which the new words in the book are known rather than the 
total vocabulary”. For this reason the proposed series-specific lists seem 
relevant. Since the words also meet the criterion that they are to be 
found on the most recent and comprehensive lists (Harris-Jacobson, 1972; 
Kucera-Francis, 1967), a general and grade level estimate of sight word 
knowledge can also be obtained. Such reading level estimates may be of 
assistance in selecting appropriate instructional materials, where data 
from more extensive evaluation are not available. A reading level estimate 
from a quick word list also provides an appropriate entry point into the 
oral reading of the passages on an informal inventory. 


Administration 


A structured and accurate presentation procedure can be followed by 
showing each word by means of a small flash card. In this way exposure 
can be kept short and one can control which word the youngster is looking 
at. For uniform and accurate timing a tachistoscope is recommended. 
Inexpensive hand-held spring-operated tachistoscopes can be obtained 
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from a variety of sources. They seem to give a more consistent performance 
than homemade tachistoscopes described by Harris (1965) and Durrell 
(1954). 

The student is told to look carefully and to be ready to say the word 
when he sees it flashed. This direction may be repeated for the first few 
words. 

When the student says the word flashed, the response can be considered 
correct and scored +; a “don’t know” response can be indicated by a - . 
The nature of incorrect responses may be indicated by phonetic spelling 
of the errors, the teacher writing the error words according to the way 
the student pronounces them. 


It is usually suggested that the child be started in the lists two grades 
below his grade placement, to be fairly sure of starting at a level where 
he has mastery. Where one believes the child to have problems in reading, 
starting at preprimer is advised. In testing, the child reads from lower to 
higher lists until he makes three errors on one list. 

The highest level at which the student has less than three errors can 
be considered a rough approximation to his instructional level. This 
criterion has been suggested by LaPray and Ross (1969). It would seem 
to be in line with recent word error criteria for oral reading of informal 
inventory passages suggested by Dunkeld (1971). The criterion for correct 
responses (80%) for word lists is lower than that for reading passages 
(85%-93%). This is because the reader has less information available in 
reading word lists—there are no pictures or other graphic aids, and the 
words are not in context as im an array of continuous prose. 


After instant word recognition has been tested, it is often profitable 
to return to the first word where an error occurred and then move up grade 
by grade, on each word that was missed or mistaken by the student. The 
purpose here is to observe the methods and skills used by the student in 
attacking words that he probably does not know at sight. The word card 
is placed in front of him, rather than being flashed, and the student is 
encouraged to work out the pronunciation of the word. 

Harris (1965) suggests: “If the child does not recognize a word imme- 
diately, one should encourage him to do his thinking out loud as he tries 
to figure it out. A child staring blankly at a page does not reveal very 
much, but if he verbalized his thoughts, one can find out what he is 
trying to do and why he succeeds or fails’. 


Incorrect responses can be written, as before, in phonetic spelling. The 
teacher may also wish to record data concerning aspects of the child’s 
word attack process—whether there is some kind of systematic attack from 
word beginning toward the end, or whether the attack is random. While 
the word lists are not intended as a comprehensive test of phonics 
knowledge, specific skill needs in recognizing the sounds of specific letters 
and specific letter combinations in words can be observed. 


Summary 


Use of the quick word list can provide a rough estimate of reading 
level as well as an informal assessment of sight word knowledge and word 
attack skills. The Canadian Quick Word Lists would appear to be more 
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valid for the purposes of Canadian teachers than older lists, since they are 
based on specific Canadian readers as well as on the most recent and 
comprehensive lists which cover American basals and content series 
(Harris-J acobson, 1972) and adult literature (Kucera-Francis, 1967). 
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APPENDIX: Canadian Quick Word Lists 


Quick Word List 


A. Quick Word List Referenced on Ryerson Readers, Kucera-Francis (1967), and 


Harris-J acobson (1972) 

Pr P 

I all 

with they 

come put 

me take 

down of 

little away 

is good 

here from 

look she 

can went 
Grade 3 Grade 4 
wild temperature 
direction being 
moment future 
important entire 
notice original 
question however 
offer government 
attack remain 
month statement 
narrow throughout 


Grade 1 


why 
along 
could 
by 
head 
first 
over 
right 
would 


think 
Grade 5 


popular 
recent 
broad 
argument 
mission 
faith 
community 
knowledge 
operation 
education 


Grade 2 


small 
use 
because 
always 
people 
place 
enough 
better 
knew 
thought 


Grade 6 


atomic 
income 
somewhat 
opportunity 
phase 
technical 
billion 
announced 
despite 
possibility 


B. Quick Word List Referenced on Nelson Young Canada Reading Series, Kucera- 


Francis (1967) and Harris-Jacobson (1972) 


Pe Ii 

I all 
with they 
come but 
me take 
down of 
little now 
is good 
here him 
look she 
can went 
Grades 3-6 (as in List A) 


Grade 1 


Grade 2 


small 
use 
because 
always 
people 
place 
enough 
between 
knew 
thought 
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C. Quick Word List Referenced on Copp-Clark Canadian Developmental Reading 
Series, Kucera-Francis (1967) and Harris-Jacobson (1972). 


Jad iP Grade 1 Grade 2 
I around along small 
with they why used 
come but could while 
me take by always 
down of head people 
little now more great 
is his other enough 
here from right better 
look she would knew 
can went then thought 
Grades 3-6 (as in List A) 

D. Quick Word List for Use with Individualized Reading Programmes 
PR P. Grade 1 Grade 2 
I all why small 
with they along use 
come but could because 
me take by always 
down of how people 
little now more great 
is his other enough 
here from first better 
look she would knew 
can went then thought 
Grades 3-6 (as in List A) 
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Partly Tailored Examinations 


A type of examination in which additional questions are provided was 
used for Grade 12 Algebra and College I Introductory Calculus. An hypo- 
thesis was formulated that this procedure should reveal additional knowl- 
edge which would be reflected in superior average scores for the class 
group. Differences between mean scores as between students being 
examined by the new method and a control group demonstrated that this 
type of exam offered the opportunity to students in Grade 12 Algebra to 
score higher marks based on their actual knowledge. Further analysis and 
development of the procedure could make this type of exam usable in 
College Calculus achievement measurement. (Mr. Bédard is Professor at 
Marguerite d’Youuville College, Quebec.) 


Introduction 


The partly tailored exam reported here was an attempt to provide a 
technical innovation capable of producing better measurement. 

The standard procedure is to give the same exam to all students of a 
course. The type of exam commonly used is thought to fall into the 
category of a power test: that is, all students should have the time to 
answer all the items or, at least, try them all before the examination time 
is over (Guilford, 1954). It is too often forgotten however, that at the 
other extreme there is another type of exam—the speeded tests. These are 
constructed so that there is not sufficient time for examinees even to 
attempt to answer all items. Most intelligence tests are of this nature. In 
fact examinations actually used in the classroom usually fall in between 
these two extremes. The same exam, for an able student, may clearly 
be a power test, but for a weaker one may be closer to a speeded test. 
The marking being assessed on the basis of all questions, the teacher is 
not measuring both students with the same yardstick. For this weakness 
there is a rapid and easy corrective—the partly tailored test proposed in 
this paper. 

Recent developments in educational technology, particularly the use of 
the computer, have generated a new kind of testing: tailored or branching 
testing. “In this testing procedure, the item to which an examinee is to 
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respond next is determined by his responses on the preceding item” (Glaser 
and Nitko, 1971, p. 651). Formerly a well entrenched belief was that all 
students should be subjected to the same items to ensure a good and 
honest examination. With the new computer facility, it is reasonable to 
abandon this procedure and start on a more flexible path. For the purpose 
of classroom testing it is logical to assume that an exam which allows that 
the number of items answered by examinees may vary from one to the 
other is still fair to all, provided the opportunity given during the exam 
is the same for all students. 


The partly tailored exam proposed here aims at three goals: (1) to try 
to provide an exam in the category of power tests for all examinees, 
(2) to allow the examinee to adjust the examination to his individual dif- 
ferences, (3) to keep the testing duties of the teachers at a minimum. 
While the partly tailored exam follows the approach basic to traditional 
exams, internally it is split in two parts; one consists of all the items the 
teacher wishes his students to answer compulsorily, the other consists of 
items left to their choice. Based on the teacher’s judgment, the examina- 
tion provides the average student sufficient time to answer all questions. 
Students answer all the compulsory items and are marked on all of them, 
but are free to answer any or none of the extra items in the second 
part. They are marked only on those items they choose to answer. The 
maximum marks a student can get is determined by the number of ques- 
tions he answers. His score is the ratio of the marks he would have 
obtained had he answered correctly all the compulsory questions plus the 
“free” ones he chose to answer. For a detailed description of the pro- 
cedures refer to Bédard (1972). 


The subject is a Grade 12 Algebra course and a College I Introductory 
Calculus course. The exams used were part of the regular assignments. 
Two examinations at each level were given, designed to test certain work- 
ing hypotheses. The experiment is divided into three phases according 
to these hypotheses and the levels of the courses. 


Phase 1 


A. Logical Background 


In practice, teachers often force students to remain in the classroom 
during the whole exam period, or for a substantial part of it. This is in- 
tended to discourage students from responding hastily in order to go out as 
soon as possible. Whether this end actually is accomplished or not is the 
first question to come to mind. This common belief seems to be shared by 
higher authorities in education, since students entering for the final exams 
in the province of Quebec, are obliged to spend at least an hour on each 
exam; they cannot leave the room before this hour is over. This procedure 
leads us to formulate the following hypothesis: (1) the mean of a group 
of students forced to stay in the classroom for the whole exam period 


will be significantly superior to the mean of students who are free to leave 
when finished. 


The basic assumption in favour of an exam which provides extra 
questions, is that in choosing freely, students should do better because 
they would try only those questions to which they believe they know the 
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correct answers. But, because judgment is a mental faculty which needs to 
be exercised within a particular setting, it seemed desirable to verify that 
these expectations are, in fact, justified. 

Of course, if we were to combine the order to remain in classroom 
with the provision of additional free questions, then the results should be 
much better. That is the logic on which the next two hypotheses rely: 
(2) the mean of a group forced to stay and provided with additional ques- 
tions will be significantly superior to the mean of a group only forced to 
stay, and (3) the mean of a group forced to stay and provided with 
additional questions will be significantly superior to the mean of a group 
free to leave. 


One assumption which could be formulated is that the results of 
students on the free questions only should be near perfect. So, if one 
marks their papers on the compulsory questions only and then marks 
them on all questions answered, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the scores on the latter would be higher than on the former. But is it true? 
Glaser and Nitko cite evidence which attests to the fact that in such 
instances high average students better their scores but low average 
students have a tendency to lower their final scores. The direction of the 
outcome being unknown, an open-ended, hypothesis was preferred: (4) 
the mean of final scores of a group with free questions will be significantly 
different from its mean calculated over the marks on the compulsory 
questions only. 


B. Method 


A mid-term two-hour exam was prepared with twelve compulsory ques- 
tions and twelve additional questions which students were free to answer 
or not. This exam tested 37 girls in parts of the grade 12 algebra content. 
The subjects were separated randomly into three groups. In the control 
group (CG), students would receive the compulsory questions only and 
were free to leave when finished. In a second group (GE1), students wrote 
the same exam but were compelled to stay in the classroom during the 
whole period. A third group (GE2) received both compulsory and addi- 
tional questions and was forced to stay. The experimental conditions were 
allotted randomly to the groups. 


C. Results 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 show means, standard deviations and details of 
analyses of variance. The GE2 mean on compulsory questions only was 
21.13 (marked out of 50). 


D. Interpretation 

Although the mean (31.208) of the group forced to stay was high com- 
pared to the means of the other two groups, the analysis of variance does 
not permit us to sustain our first hypothesis. The differences are not 
significant. The next two hypotheses must also be rejected. Particularly, 
we cannot maintain the idea that giving additional questions to choose 
from greatly changes the students’ results. But the fourth hypothesis is 
supported by our results: the students profited from the fact that they 
could freely answer certain additional questions. 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARDS DEVIATIONS OF THE FINAL SCORES 


CG GEL GE2 
Means DS sth: Shep 24.0 
Standard Deviations 10.9 WORE O38 
N ce ay ie 
TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES OF THREE GROUPS 


SS DF MS F 
Between groups ABS) E 2/3510) 2 DIT ROO25 7B PANGS 
Within groups 3498.3767 34 102.8934 
TOTAL 3953.7017 36 
* Not significant 
TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF FINAL SCORES OF GE2 VERSUS SCORES 
OVER 12 COMPULSORY QUESTIONS 


Source SHS) DF MS F 
Columns BS) 5 Hey) if NB) An 1723's 
Rows 2048.032 Wy 170.669 


* Significant at p <.0L 

Some further discussion of the results of this experiment is appropriate. 
In spite of the fact that randomization was affected by the use of a random 
numbers table, the students in the group with the mean of 31.2 had higher 
marks on previous exams. This might explain the difference observed in 
their favour. Nevertheless the differences were not statistically significant. 
Still, the confirmation of the last hypothesis suggests the necessity to carry 
the investigation further. The method of comparing the group with itself 
seems to yield more sensitive results. 


Phase 2 
A. Logical Background 


In the preceding experiment, the first two groups answered only the 
compulsory questions while the last group had twelve more questions. The 
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following question may be raised: if the other two groups had had these 
twelve additional questions as compulsory questions, what would have 
been their performance? Because of the limited number of subjects avail- 
able this question was not answered within the first experimental design. 
The experiment now to be described is an attempt to answer it. 


The following assumption serves as a logical basis for the first hypoth- 
esis. The majority of students answering an exam with compulsory ques- 
tions only would score lower marks than they would obtain on the same 
exam with a certain number of questions compulsory and the others 
free. So the first hypothesis is to the effect that the mean of final scores 
for the group with free questions will be significantly different from the 
mean of final scores of the group with all the questions compulsory. 


Those examinees with free questions benefit from more time to answer 
each question compared to the subjects in the other group. Assuming that 
time is a factor in almost all exams, its effect should be observable in the 
scores. If the scores on the common compulsory questions are calculated, 
the students in the group with freedom to answer extra questions should 
perform better. That reasoning leads us to the second hypothesis: on the 
common compulsory questions, the mean of the group with fewer com- 
pulsory questions will be significantly superior to the mean of the group 
with all the questions compulsory. 


Since one group has all questions compulsory, two sets of scores can 
be calculated: first, the scores on the common compulsory questions and, 
second, the final scores on all of them. On the other hand, one may think 
that the questions which are compulsory in both exams are sufficient to 
obtain a fair indication of the students’ knowledge. If so, the group 
answering all questions is asked to do more exam work than is necessary. 
Are they to be penalized in terms of lower final scores due to this fact? 
The third hypothesis inquires into this aspect of measurement: the mean 
of the scores on the common compulsory questions will be significantly 
higher than the mean of the final scores of the group having all questions 
compulsory. 


Again, we may replicate the analysis of scores for the students who 
are provided with free questions. Can we confirm the fact that giving free 
questions is significantly helping the examinees? So the fourth hypothesis 
is: for the group with free questions, the mean of final scores will be 
significantly higher than the mean of the scores on the compulsory ques- 
tions of the group with free questions. 


B. Method 

Thirty-five girls sat for an exam covering another part of the algebra 
course content. The class was divided randomly into two groups. The 
experimental group (EG) exam was scheduled for two hours and consisted 
of twenty-five compulsory and ten free questions. The control group 
(CG) had the same exam with all the questions compulsory. In both groups, 
the girls could not leave before an hour and a half had passed. Each paper, 
after marking, bore two scores; one calculated for the first twenty-five 
questions, the other, covering all the questions answered. 
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C. Results 

For the control group, the mean of the final scores was 45.12 and the 
mean of the scores for the first twenty-five questions was 48.76. For the 
experimental group, the mean of the final scores was 52.89 and the mean 
of the scores over the first twenty-five questions was 51.61. (These scores 
were calculated out of a maximum of 70, not 100.) Four analyses of variance 
were conducted, one for each hypothesis. 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF FINAL SCORES 


$5 DF MS F 
Between groups Byer SS) ifs) i 2a 97S 3.5708% 
Within groups 4879 .5352 38) 147.8647 
TOTAL 5407 .5313 34 
* Significant at p <.01 
TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ON FIRST 25 COMMON 
COMPULSORY QUESTIONS OF BOTH GROUPS 


SS DF MS F 
Between groups 70.8350 i 70.8350 0.3632* 
Within groups 6435.3203 33 URES OO 
TOTAL 6506.1523 34 
* Not significant 
TABLE 6 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF FINAL SCORES OF CG VERSUS SCORES 
OVER FIRST 25 QUESTIONS 

Source Ss DF MS in 
Columns Wey OES) a MIS 059 QOD Ss 


Rows 3371. 882 16 210.743 


* Significant at p <.01 


D. Interpretation 


The first hypothesis was confirmed. This shows that the free questions 
help students not because these were easier and were available only to one 
group, but because of the proper selection of the questions to be answered 
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CABLE 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF FINAL SCORES OF EG VERSUS SCORES 
OVER FIRST 25 QUESTIONS 
Source Ss DF MS F 
Columns 14.694 1 14.694 2.2959% 
Rows 7769.250 iy on eile 


* Significant at p<0.25 


freely. This finding supports the idea that adding free questions helps 
students get better scores at an exam. 

The rejection of the second hypothesis probably indicates that the group 
with 35 compulsory questions had sufficient time to complete the exam. 
In fact, all the girls were out of the classroom before the end of the two- 
hour period. This observation and the rejection of the second hypothesis 
leads to the belief that time was not an important factor in this phase 
of the experiment. 

If time is not an important factor, the confirmation of the third 
hypothesis raises one question. Which factor accounts for the fact that 
the final scores were significantly lower than the scores over the first 
25 questions? Two answers are suggested: the last ten questions were more 
difficult than the first 25, or fatigue played a part. The number of free 
questions chosen by EG students, and the marks they made on them, 
were both low. This tends to support the idea that the questions were more 
difficult than the compulsory questions. Fatigue within a two-hour exam 
seems, from experience. to constitute a factor of less importance. 


In view of the reasoning and facts set out in the preceding two 
paragraphs, the acceptance of the hypothesis at a relatively low level of 
significance (p < .05) could be reasonable. If we observe that CG students 
lowered their scores significantly by answering the last ten questions, it is 
logical to believe that they were rather difficult compared to the first 25 
questions. Add to this the fact that only 10 out of 35 questions were avail- 
able on a free-choice basis, counting for only 20 of 70 marks. Finally, 
considering that this is action research aimed at providing guidelines 
for measurement improvement, it was preferred to retain the hypothesis 
only provisionally, subject to the findings of later experimentation. At any 
rate, in spite of the difficulty of the last ten questions, some improvement 
in the marks of this group was observed. 


Phase 3 
A. Logical Background 
The main purpose of this part of experiment was to apply the partly 
tailored exam to evaluation of performance within a College Calculus 
course. These exams usually contain a smaller number of questions which 
take longer to answer and are worth more marks each. 
The interest remains the same: to improve mean scores by the addition 
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of free questions. If free questions are provided will examinees 
improve their average marks? The results of the phase 1 experiment 
being the only empirical background available, the following hypothesis 
was formulated: the mean of the final scores will be significantly superior 
to the mean of the scores on the compulsory questions. 


B. Method 

A class of 15 girls sat for two different exams: a mid-term and a final. 
The first exam lasted two hours and consisted of four compulsory ques- 
tions and four free questions. The second one was scheduled for two and 
one-half hours, and consisted of five compulsory questions and four free 
questions. In each case, two different scores were calculated and con- 
verted to a common maximum. Afterwards, a repeated measures analysis 
of variance was carried out on each examination. 


C. Results 

On the first exam, the mean of the final scores was 50.40 and the mean 
for the first four compulsory questions was 50.33. The F ratio was not 
significant. On the second exam, the mean of the final scores was 56.67 
and the mean on the first five questions was 54.53. The F ratio was 8.87, 
significant at p< .01 level of significance. 


D. Interpretation 

Certain possible explanations are available for these different results. 
Although the details of each kind of exam were explained on the front 
sheet of the exam paper, students were surprised at the unusual offer 
made in the experimental examination. From their comments afterwards 
they feared a trap and were puzzled as to how the marking could be 
done. From later complaints made by the students, the content of the 
course covered by the first exam seemed to have been improperly 
assimilated, and might have needed further explanations. These factors 
may account for the failure to get significant results from the first exam. 


The results suggest that care is necessary in using this type of exam 
without prior explanation. The length of the answers required should be 
limited so that the number of marks assigned to each question is not 
too high. A fair number of questions should be included in the exam, 
with at least 25% of them as optional choices. 


Conclusions 


The results of this experiment tend to support the idea that students 
benefited from the attempt to tailor the exam to individual requirements. 
This was particularly evident with the Grade 12 Algebra exams with 
many short-answer questions—they need not be objective type questions. 
More careful attention should be paid to the preparation of exams in 
College Calculus which have longer-answer questions. 

The type of examination studied offers possibilities for increasing the 
class average, for making better use of the time scheduled for examina- 
tions and for improving classroom measurement. The fact that we have 
been talking in very specific mathematics context should not prevent 
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teachers of other subjects from adopting it into their measurement 


procedures. The results obtained should encourage further experimenta- 
tion. 
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The Provision of Substitute Teachers 


Although substitute teachers are employed in most school systems to cover 
the absence of regular teachers, the organization of this service has not 
received much attention. 

The reported study examined the opinions of samples of principals, 
teachers and substitute teachers in Edmonton on the relative merits of 
(1) on-call substitution and (2) internal substitution. Principals and 
teachers generally perceived that internal substitutes performed more 
satisfactorily than did the on-call substitutes, but this view was not sup- 
ported by the on-call substitutes. However, internal substitution was seen 
to be more difficult to organize. 

Various combinations of types of substitution for various grade levels 
are recommended for consideration. (Dr. Holdaway is _ Associate 
Professor in the Department of Educational Administration, The University 
of Alberta; Mr. Bentham is Consultant in the Summerside office of the 
Department of Education, P.E.I.) 


The provision of substitute teachers to cover the absences of regular 
teaching personnel has become standard practice in North America. How 
satisfactory this service is depends upon many factors, of which the two 
most critical are (1) the substitute staff who provide the service, and 
(2) the organization and administration of the service. 

Substitute teaching represents a sizeable portion of total teaching 
activity, but all too frequently it is considered as a continuous series of 
emergencies or “necessary evils”. Problems related to substitute teaching 
cannot be easily solved. Research in this area has advanced several so- 
lutions, but the best of these solutions can only be considered useful in 
the context of the school system which is considering their adoption. 

Two main types of substitute teachers are mentioned in the literature. 
The term “on-call substitute’ refers to a teacher, not permanently 
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employed, who substitutes for regular teachers. “Internal substitute” 
refers to a permanently employed teacher who substitutes for another 
teacher on the same staff. 


Research Project 


This article is based primarily on a study (Bentham, 1970) which in- 
vestigated the effectiveness of the on-call and internal methods of sub- 
stitution as perceived by 77 principals, 1,406 classroom teachers, and 
237 on-call substitute teachers in the two Edmonton school districts. 


The Demand for Substitute Teachers 


Kozeluk (1970, p. 30) has stated that the four large city school districts 
in Alberta required substitute teachers in the 1968-69 school year for a 
total of 58,809 teaching days, that is, an average of 5.1 days per classroom 
teacher. In the Edmonton study, on-call substitute teachers said that they 
taught for an average of 13.7 different classroom teachers in the period 
September to December inclusive, 1970. The majority of substitute teacher 
assignments were short-term. On-call substitute teachers had taught 
for an average of 22.4 days during this period, and 47.6 per cent of the 
sample had taught for more than twenty days. 


Data supplied by the 1,406 classroom teachers showed that 39 per cent 
of this sample provided internal substitution for another staff member 
in this period September to December inclusive, 1970. This group sub- 
stituted for an average of 4.7 different teachers, and 72 per cent indicated 
that they provided substitution for less than five hours each month. 


Characteristics of On-Call Substitute Teachers 


Female teachers represented four-fifths of the on-call substitute teacher 
sample in this study. The mean age of on-call substitute teahcers was 38 
years, with one-quarter of the sample being under 25 years. When com- 
paring the urban (Bentham) and provincial (Kozeluk) on-call substitute 
teacher samples, a greater percentage of the urban on-call substitutes 
held a university degree and had a professional teaching certificate. 
However, the urban on-call substitute teachers tended to have less 
teaching experience, both as regular teachers and as on-call substitutes. 


Analysis of Teaching Functions 

To assist in evaluating the perceived effectiveness of on-call and 
internal substitution, a list of fifteen teaching functions was developed. 
Principals and classroom teachers were asked to indicate on a four-point 
scale (1 low — 4 high) the degree to which they perceived that (1) internal 
substitutes and (2) on-call substitutes performed these functions. On-call 
substitutes were also asked to indicate the extent to which they performed 
the same functions. The mean response scores for all groups are shown 
in Table 1. 

The statistical significance of differences between the means was 
assessed by using (1) t tests (p =—0.05) when two mean responses were 
compared, and (2) Scheffé analysis of variance tests (p =0.10) when three 
mean responses were compared. 

Differences with respect to internal substitutes. Principals perceived 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN EXTENT* TO WHICH PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, AND ON-CALL 
SUBSTITUTES PRECEIVED THAT INTERNAL SUBSTITUTES AND 


ON-CALL SUBSTITUTES PERFORMED FUNCTIONS 


Internal Substitutes 


(a) (b) 
Functions Principals Teachers 
Range of N= 49-54 582-705 
1. Review previous lesson content. 255i9 1.84 
2. Teach new content. Py By has Dresl Oil 
3. Teach lesson planned by 
regular teacher. 3217, WB eXe} 
4. Use variety of instructional 
methods. 2.846 awe 
5. Allow students time to do own 
work in class. 2h) a0; 
6. Provide discipline necessary 
for student learning. Chee als Seg 
7. Allow students to work either 
individually or in groups. BANG BO 
8. Use audio-visual aids such as 
TV.) films. 300" 2.34 
9. Become aware of physical 
disabilities of students. 20 i 2521 
10. Become aware of mental and emo- 
tional disabilities of students 2.89 * DNS 
11. Ask other teachers for 
information about students. o29G BA SKS 
12. Use cumulative record cards to 
obtain information. ae 1.87 
13. Report progress to regular 
teacher upon his/her return. 3.30 2.78 
14. Become involved in special events. = 
15. Participate in staff meetings. = 
* Measured on questionnaires using scale: 1 (small extent) -- 4 (large extent) 


that internal substitutes performed eleven of the thirteen compared 
functions to a significantly greater extent than teachers perceived internal 
substitutes as performing these functions [columns (a) and (b)]. The 
functions most closely associated with the instructional process and which 
showed statistically significant differences (p=0.01) between these two 
groups were: “Review lesson content’, “Teach new content”, “Teach 


lesson planned by regular teacher”, and “Use variety of instructional 
methods’’. 
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TABLE 1 (Cont’d) 


On-Gall Substitutes 


(Ce) (d) (e) 
Principals Teachers On-Call Substitutes 
64-71 729-944 304-233 
rote ssn pay Ms 
2.32 © ie 91.4 2.38 © 
297° 2.57 ° 51 
ou hie 1.83 ° 2.88 > 
b 
2279 ean 2.89 
2.56 2.53 3.48 > 
i 
2.51 a) tee etre 
4 
2.00 1.95 2.69 
b 
ee 1E57 ee il 
- 
1.60 1.53 2.59 
is 
1.99 1.80 2.30 
b 
1.19 1.29 1.66 
b 
2.17 2.14 ae 
. 
1.30 1.21 1.87 
b 
123% a7 eet 


Significantly higher (p<0.05) than the other mean score for internal substitutes. 
Significantly higher (p<0.05) than either other mean score for on-call substitutes. 


© Significantly higher (ps<0.05) than the other mean score marked 


Differences with respect to on-call substitutes. On-call substitute 
teachers perceived themselves as performing thirteen of the fifteen 
compared functions to a significantly greater extent than did both of the 
principal and classroom teacher groups [column (e) compared with 
columns (c) and (d)]. Only for the function “Allow students time to do 
own work in class” did the teachers score the on-call substitutes signi- 
ficantly (p=0.01) higher than did both the principals and on-call sub- 
stitutes. Both the principals and on-call substitutes perceived the on-call 
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TABLE 2 


FIVE HIGHEST RANKED MEAN DIFFICULTY SCORES* OF POSSIBLE 
PROBLEM AREAS FOR INTERNAL AND ON-CALL SUBSTITUTION 


Problem Areas of Internal Substitution 


Rank 
Perceived by Mean Perceived by Mean 
Classroom Teachers Score Principals Score 
i Short notice 2 Do Short notice 2.86 
2 Not familiar with progress 2a D0 Teachers have to forego Des) 
of class preparation periods 
3 Have to forego preparation 22 Teacher required to PLAS) 
periods substitute outside own 
subject area 
4 Required to substitute out- 235 Staff morale Ps Ales 
side own subject area 
5 Lack of lesson plans Di ie Attitude of students DMO, 
when regular teacher 
absent 


*Measured by Teacher, Principal, and On-Call Substitute Questionnaires 


substitutes as performing ‘Teach new content” to a significantly (p = 0.01) 
greater extent than was perceived by the teachers. On all of the first five 
listed functions, the principals scored the on-call substitutes significantly 
(p =0.02) higher than did the teachers. 


Comparison of internal and on-call substitutes..The principals per- 
ceived that classroom teachers who acted as internal substitutes per- 
formed all functions except “Teach lessons planned by regular teacher” 
and “Allow students time to do own work in class” to a significantly 
(p = 0.01) greater extent than did on-call substitutes [columns (a) and 
(e)]|. Similar results were obtained when the perceptions of classroom 
teachers about the performance of functions by the two types of sub- 
stitutes were compared. 


Problem Areas in Substitute Teaching 


The same problem areas connected with substitute teaching recur in 
many studies, such as those by Conners (1927), Lambert (1955), Forcina 
(1958), Polos (1963), and Kozeluk (1970). Kozeluk and Holdaway (1971) 
provided a comprehensive list of variables causing dissatisfaction to 
regular teachers and on-call substitute teachers. These were similar to the 
following as listed by Lambert in his substitute teacher study conducted 
in urban centers of the United States: (1) lack of adequate lesson plan; 
(2) shortness of notice; (3) lack of information on students; (4) failure to 
acquaint substitutes with special rules, schedules and routines in parti- 
cular schools; and (5) student behavior. In the present study these 
problems were perceived by on-call substitute teachers as presenting 
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TABLE 2 (Cont’d) 


Problem Areas of On-Call Substitution 


Perceived by Mean Perceived by Mean Perceived by Mean 
Classroom Teachers Score Principals Score On-Call Substitutes Scare 
No written report 2.04 Evaluation of on- 2.55 Lack of opportuni- 2.28 
of work completed call substitute ty to evaluate own 
teacher performance performance 
Same substitute not 2.04 Student discipline 226 Lack of lesson PDS ING 
retained if teacher plans 


absent several days 


Lesson plan not 1.32 Substitutes do not 2.25 Attitude of stu- Paste’ 

followed report matters of dents when regular 
concern teacher is absent 

Extra duties of reg- the Hs Extra duties of Pa cei lis) Substitute teacher 2.06 

ular teacher not as- regular teacher not not contacted by 

sumed by substitute assumed by regular teacher if 
substitute regular teacher 


absent several days 


Regular teacher not cul beey Substitute teacher 2.04 Not encouraged to 2303 
contacted by substi- arriving late feel part of 
tute if regular teach- teaching team 


er absent several days 


(1 = Little Difficulty, 4 = Considerable Difficulty). 


some difficulty. 


Principals and classroom teachers were asked to indicate on a four- 
point scale (1 little—4 considerable) the degree of difficulty they associated 
with possible program areas in (1) internal substitution and (2) on-call 
substitution. On-call substitute teachers were asked to indicate the degree 
of difficulty they associated with certain aspects of on-call substitution. 
The five highest ranked problem areas for both methods of substitution 
are presented in Table 2. The principal and classroom teacher groups 
indicated that internal substitution was generally a more difficult practice 
than was on-call substitution. 


Opinions Concerning Substitute Teacher Services 

Principals, teachers and on-call substitute teachers were asked to 
give their opinions on four questions concerning present and suggested 
substitute teacher services. 

Studies completed in the United States by Lambert (1955), Forcina 
(1958) and Anderson (1959) recommended that positions of full-time 
substitute teachers be established with full teacher privileges. In this 
study, 73 per cent of the principals, 76 per cent of the classroom teachers, 
and 78 per cent of the on-call substitute teachers felt that this would be 
a desirable practice. 

Opinions concerning the perceived effectiveness of various types of 
substitute teacher services at specific grade levels are presented in Table 
3. The perceived effectiveness of both (1) “Complete internal substitution” 
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and (2) “Mostly internal, some on-call substitution” increased with in- 
creasing grade level for each group of respondents, except for the 
responses of on-call substitutes to “Mostly internal, some on-call sub- 
stitution”. The perceived effectiveness of both “Complete on-call sub- 
stitution” and “Mostly on-call, some internal substitution” decreased 
with increasing grade level for each group of respondents. 


TABLE 3 


PREFERENCES OF VARIOUS GROUPS FOR MOST EFFECTIVE TYPE 
OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHER SERVICE 


Complete Mostly Internal, Mostly On-Call, Complete 


Grade Internal Some On-Call Some Internal On-Call 
Levels Respondent Substitution Substitution Substitution Substitution 
N % ye 16 if 
Principals 49 Wy 19 iby) 46 
Classroom 
Elem- Teachers 502 1s Tey 26 50 
entary 
On-Call 
Substitutes 203 26 2, 26 26 
Principals 16 44 36 8 7. 
Classroom 
Junior Teachers WS 20 24 De Sis} 
High 
On-Call 
Substitutes 121 ay Dal 26 D2. 
Principals i27/ 47 42 5 5 
Classroom 
Senior Teachers 622 35 By ils} 15 
High 
On-Call 
Substitutes 86 44 Dali 15 20 


Total of percentages for each row is 100%. 


In his report Forcina (1958) recommended that substitute teacher 
services could be made more effective if a body of permanent substitutes 
was assigned to work in a group of schools. Table 4 summarizes the 
opinions of all groups in this study concerning the desirability of this 
idea at various grade levels. The majority of each group of respondents 
at each grade level was in favour of this practice. 


Forcina concluded that a major problem in substitute teacher service 
was the misassignment of substitute teachers. He felt that a substitute 
teacher should teach only in the subject area and grade level in which 
he had training. In this study, 68 per cent of the principals, 60 per cent of 
the classroom teachers, and 61 per cent of the on-call substitute teachers 
agreed that this would be a “preferable” situation. In addition, 24 per 
cent of the principals, 28 per cent of the classroom teachers, and 18 per 
cent of the on-call substitute teachers felt that the practice should be 
“essential” for substitute teachers. 
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TABLE 4 


PREFERENCES OF GROUPS CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT OF PERMANENT 
SUBSTITUTES IN A GROUP OF SCHOOLS 


Grade Very Very 
Levels Respondent Unfavorable Unfavorable Favorable Favorable 
N b is a vi 
Principals 46 Zz 9 54 35 
Classroom 
Teachers 462 2 5 42 By 
Elementary 
On-Call 
Substitutes 183 2 6 44 49 
sl a te a i a le ee 
Principals 24 4 25 38 85 
Classroom 
Junior Teachers DS 5 5 46 45 
High 
On-Call 
Substitutes 108 4 i. 36 53 
Principals ug Jal zal SHH 32 
Classroom 
Senior Teachers 554 10 LS) 42 34 
High 
On-Call 
Substitutes Hil 5 5 38 52 


Total of percentages for each row is 1002, 


Summary 


This article has focused upon teaching functions, problem areas and 
Opinions associated with the on-call and internal methods of substitution. 
Principals and teachers perceived that internal substitute teachers gener- 
ally performed the listed functions to a greater extent than did on-call 
substitute teachers. The on-call substitute teacher group perceived 
themselves performing the functions to a greater extent than was perceived 
by the principal and teacher groups. The instructional function, which is 
the stated purpose of providing substitution, was perceived by groups 
as being performed by both types of substitutes to a relatively small 
extent. 


The problem areas associated with internal substitution were per- 
ceived by principals and teachers as presenting more difficulty than did 
the problem areas involved with on-call substitution. The on-call sub- 
stitute teachers did not perceive the problem areas as presenting a con- 
siderable degree of difficulty. 

In responding to present and suggested substitute teacher services, 
principals, teachers and on-call substitute teachers generally agreed that: 
(1) positions of full-time substitute teachers should be established with 
full teacher privileges; (2) a body of permanent substitute teachers should 
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be hired to work in a group of schools of the same grade level; and (3) 
teachers providing substitution should preferably be trained in the regular 
teacher’s area of specialization. Principals and teachers perceived that 
on-call substitution was the most effective method of providing for an 
absent teacher at the elementary level. The perceptions of internal sub- 
stitution as the most effective method increased with the grade level 
being taught. 


Recommendations 

The need for substitute teachers is increasing because school systems, 
concerned with improving their instructional program, are providing 
teachers with released time to work on non-instructional activities such 
as curriculum development, to participate in in-service programs, and to 
attend professional meetings. This increase in the amount and type of 
demand for substitution emphasizes the need for a combination of sub- 
stitute services to provide the most effective coverage. 

To be effective, internal substitution requires two administrative con- 
siderations. First, sufficient time must be allocated to selected teaching 
personnel to provide substitute teaching services. If teachers are required 
to use their preparation periods in which to substitute for other teachers, 
students may in effect be given a study period. Second, misassignment of 
internal substitute teachers should be avoided. Although internal substitu- 
tion within the same subject area or grade level may not always be 
possible, when a teacher of English, for example, provides internal sub- 
stitution in the sciences, the value may be questionable. 


A great deal of criticism concerning substitute teaching has been 
directed at the inadequacies of the on-call substitutes themselves, and 
at the system under which they operate. Because a surplus of trained 
teachers now exists in many parts of Canada, we may be able to implement 
a suggestion made by the NEA in the early 1950’s, and supported by the 
quoted studies, that school systems employ full-time, half-time, and 
quarter-time substitute teachers as a means of improving the quality of the 
substitute teacher service. The adoption of this service would not eliminate 
the need for temporary day-to-day substitutes, but it would greatly reduce 
the total workload carried by such teachers. 


The hiring of full-time substitutes has many advantages, the most 
obvious of which are as follows: 


(1) The full-time substitute teachers could be selected as carefully as 
regular classroom teachers and, except for the fact that they would 
be moving from school to school, they would be treated as regular 
teachers. | 


(2) The hiring of full-time substitute teachers also allows for a greater 
degree of selectivity in building an on-call substitute teacher staff. 
Many of the best substitute teachers were once classroom teachers, 
but for various reasons do not want to be employed full-time. 

(3) A full-time substitute teacher selection could include teachers 
trained in specialized areas such as industrial arts or home econ- 
omics, which are difficult to cover through present on-call or 
internal substitution methods. 
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(4) In larger systems, teacher services including full-time, half-time 
and on-call substitute teachers could be grouped to serve a parti- 
cular area. This grouping might lead to better working relations 
among teachers providing the substitute teaching service and 
regular teachers. 


The development of a comprehensive substitute teacher service 
depends upon the ability of staffing officers to project accurately the 
variety of substitute teacher needs and the associated costs. This informa- 
tion would allow determination of the most effective combination of the 
various types of substitute teacher services. 
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Predicting Success in Elementary Algebra 


The purpose of this study was to develop a device for predicting student 
success in a high school Elementary Algebra course. It was intended to 
assist guidance counselors in advising students in selecting the most appro- 
priate mathematics course. The study also describes a method by which 
the predictive efficiency of various test results can be evaluated. 

Correlations were computed between the independent variables of Eighth 
Grade Mathematics final averages, results of the Iowa Algebra Aptitude 
Tests, and the verbal reasoning, numerical ability, and abstract reasoning 
subtests of the Differential Aptitude Tests, and with the dependent variable 
of final examination scores in ninth grade Elementary Algebra. 

The results of this study show that the highest single correlation with the 
dependent variable was the Eighth Grade Mathematics final average with a 
correlation coefficient of approximately .70. The correlation coefficients 
were sufficiently high to permit the construction of an expectancy table 
useful for the prediction of degree of success in Elementary Algebra. (Dr. 
Mogull is Assistant Professor in the School of Business at California State 
University at Sacramento; Dr. Rosengarten is Director of Personnel 
Services in Roslyn Public Schools, Long Island, New York.) 


Introduction 


In counselling eighth grade students who are about to enter high 
school, guidance counselors and teachers might find useful a valid method 
of predicting student success in Elementary Algebra. Students themselves 
would be interested in their chances of success in an algebra course. 
Given that some students will already have decided to take Elementary 
Algebra, there is the need to section them properly within the course. 
By helping the student to select the mathematics course most appropriate 
in relation to his abilities, the counselor will help to reduce student frustra- 
tion arising from unrealistic goals. 
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In addition, school guidance staffs might consider evaluating their 
present aptitude testing program with the objective of eliminating less 
valid or unnecessary predictors. The elimination of superfluous testing 
devices has the benefit of reducing educational expenses. Hence, this 
article presents a method of predicting success in Elementary Algebra 
to assist counselors in advising students and in evaluating their own 
testing programs. 


Procedures 


The locale chosen was a comprehensive four-year coeducational high 
school with a student population of roughly 1500. The school is located in 
the suburban New York State community of Roslyn, Long Island. It is 
assumed that the results and the conclusions from this study are also valid 
in other educational settings. This assumption can only be tested by a 
comparison with similar studies in other communities. 


The independent variables included 8th Grade Mathematics final 
averages, results of the Jowa Algebra Aptitude Test, and the verbal 
reasoning, numerical ability, and abstract reasoning subtests of the Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Test. The dependent variable was the final examination 
score in ninth grade Elementary Algebra. A total sample of 132 male and 
female students was involved in determining which single independent 
variable was the most reliable and valid predictive device. 

The compiled data were treated in the following manner: 

(1) correlations were computed between 9th grade final Elementary 

Algebra examination grades and each of the independent variables; 

(2) regression equations for each sex were calculated to determine the 

highest single correlation with the criterion; 

(3) standard errors of estimate for each regression equation were 

calculated; 

(4) regression lines were drawn on scatter diagrams of 9th grade final 

algebra examination scores and 8th Grade Mathematics averages; 

(5) expectancy tables were developed for each sex; 

(6) predictions based on the regression equations were cross validated. 


Results 


Analysis of the data resulted in the correlations shown in Table 1. In- 
spection shows that the highest correlation was that between the 8th 
Grade Mathematics average and 9th grade algebra examination score. 
A correlation of .70 was found for both boys and girls. 

From the correlation coefficients and regression equations predictive 
devices were created in the form of tables and diagrams. The expectancy 
table (Table 2) predicts from Grade 8 scores in algebra the chances which 
students have of achieving a specified mark in algebra in Grade 9. 

The upper half of the table shows that a male student with an average 
of (say) 65 in 8th Grade Mathematics has only 11 chances in 100 of 
achieving a grade higher than 65 on the 9th grade examination in Elemen- 
tary Algebra. An 8th grade average of 75 means that the student has 21 
chances in 100 of earning over 75 on the 9th grade examination. A student 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATION BETWEEN 9th GRADE ALGEBRA SCORES AND 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
Verbal Numer- Abstract Iowa Algebra 8th 9th 
Reason- ical Reason- Aptitude Grade Grade 
ing Ability Test Average Exam 

Verbal Reasoning * 0.285 0.226 On273 Ons 47 0.202 
Numerical Ability 0.240 * 0.345 0.683 0.596 0.484 
Abstract Reasoning 0.349 0.178 * 0.395 0.456 03373 
Iowa Algebra 
Aptitude Test 0.310 0.685 0.340 * 0.680 0.639 
8th Grade Final 
Mathematics Average 0.394 0.619 OL302 0.679 * 0.706 
9th Grade Algebra 
Examination Score 0.524 0.460 0.374 OF565 0.696 * 


Girls in upper half of table (N=76) 
Boys (underlined coefficients) in lower half (N=56) 


TABLE 2 
EXPECTANCY TABLE 
ee Rae 9th Grade Final Algebra Examination Scores 
65 70 TS 80 85 90 2)5 
Boys 
65 Ta 6 3 1 0 ) 0) 
70 US, 15} 8 4 2 1 0 
TD 48 33 2. 12, 6 3 i 
80 67 52 Sy 25 LS) 8 4 
85 85 U5 61 48 33 2a 12 
90 94 88 75 67 Bye 39 25 
95 98 95 si 83 Viz 58 45 
Girls 

65 8 3 1 0 0 0 0 
70 Px 11 5 2 i 0 ) 
ie, 53 30 Aly) 8 3 1 0 
80 70 Byes: 36 al JL 5 z 
85 87 76 60 43 27 15 if 
90 96 sil 81 67 50 33 19 
ys, Shy, 97 93 85 73 Ly 40 
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with an 8th grade average of 95 has a probability of 72 chances in 100 of 
earning over 85 on the 9th grade examination. The lower half of the table 
provides similar information about female students. 


TABLE 3 


SCATTER DIAGRAM SHOWING PAIRED 8th GRADE FINAL MATHEMATICS 
AVERAGES WITH 9th GRADE ALGEBRA EXAMINATION SCORES 


9th Grade 
Exam Scores 


95-100 


89-94 


83-88 


ie SZ 


EGS 


65-70 


59-64 


3-55 


A152 


41-46 


40 and 


below 


Totals 


(Boys and Girls N = 132) 


8th Grade Final Mathematics Averages Totals 
Ca, 695 70—=" 7 3=  /6— 79= 9 82—) 85) "88, SIE 94= | 97= 
66 69 YD 75 78 81 84 87 90 08 96 99 


il i iL 8 5 2 18 

1 2 ib 3 7 4 2 20 

ir 3) 3 B 2 1 LS 

1 4 Z 2 5 4 18 

ii 2 6 3 3 i i ily/ 
i 7 2 ik 2 15 

2 2 iV 5 

M 4 1 1 1 2 i iL ul eS 
2 i) 3 6 

2 1 3 

1 A 2 4 

2% 6 5 14 Ay nS ins ILS; 14 16 9 4 UZ 


Thus Table 4 shows a validity coefficient of 0.70 for boys, and 0.71 for 
girls. The predicted mean for boys differs from the obtained mean by .410, 
and for girls by .540. Seventy-five percent of the predictions were within 
the standard error of estimate for both sexes. 


Cross-validation of the regression equations produced the following 


results: 
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TABLE 4 
STATISTICS RESULTING FROM CROSS VALIDATION 


Boys Girls 
Validity Coefficient On. FO Oe vail 
Predicted Mean 1 D898 74.97 
Obtained Mean To. 3S Die 
Per Cent within Standard Error of Estimate 1S) OC Ja 0 
Per Cent above Standard Error of Estimate 12350) 14.40 
Per Cent below Standard Error of Estimate 5 XO, 10.50 


Conclusions 


The results of this study demonstrate that in aptitude testing, high 
schools could effectively use the results of students’ eighth grade mathe- 
matics averages for predicting success in ninth grade Elementary Algebra. 
This procedure provides the guidance staff and the pupil with valuable 
information concerning the probability of success. Other important factors 
which should be considered include motivation, emotional problems, 
maturity, conflicting interests and activities, study habits, physical dis- 
abilities (hearing, sight), and educational and vocational goals. While the 
final decision should be made by the individual student and his parents, 
a procedure of this nature may help to reduce frustration due to failure. 

In using this procedure, a word of caution should be included to 
indicate that whereas two-thirds of the actual achievement of students 
can be expected to fall within one standard error of estimate above and 
below the predicted average, there is no way of knowing beforehand 
whether the counseled student will be one of the 33 percent to fall outside 
the standard error of estimate. However, with consideration given to other 
factors, predictive devices of the character described could be of 
assistance to teachers and guidance counselors in advising students. 
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An Examination of the Illusion Phenomenon in 
Soviet Set Theory: An Experimental Critique 


Soviet set theory (Uznadze, 1966) holds that stimuli are differently 
perceived by various individuals, and that these perceptions are ordered 
by prior experiences. Most research issuing from this framework has been 
focused on the reactions of subjects to controlled experimental conditions, 
and has devoted little attention to pre-experimental measures. 

In the present study, control subjects (those having no experimental ex- 
periences) and experimental subjects (those being exposed to “setting” 
trials) were compared on various measures usually considered indicative 
of strength of set. No differences between groups were discovered. This 
finding leads one to question the basic methodological assumptions under- 
lying Soviet set theory. (Dr. Stewin is Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, The University of Alberta; Donald 
Cowper is a doctoral candidate in the same department.) 


In the Soviet tradition, set is conceived of as an “extraconscious state 
of the mind which has a decisive effect on the nature and course of mental 
activity” (Uznadze, 1966, p. 9). Within this framework, sets are considered 
to be integral states of the organism which control the conscious percep- 
tions of objects and influence how similar objects will be perceived on 
subsequent encounters. Normally, sets operate at a subconscious level 
and affect perceptual processes without the individual being aware of 
them. 

Set acquisition is considered dependent on a perception occurring in 
conjunction with an existing need and with the opportunity for need 
satisfaction. Once established, a set is never totally discarded, but remains 
ready to be reactivated under suitable conditions. 

Uznadze contends that sets are a central (intellectual) rather than 
peripheral (sensory) phenomena and as such constitute a modification 
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of the cognitive processes. He conceives of man as operating on two 
levels, the impulsive plane of behavior (responding directly to a given 
stimulus) and the intellectual (mediated) plane, reached through a 
cognitive process termed “objectification”. The impulsive plane of 
behavior is characterized by the action of fixed sets. However, when a 
set is not appropriate to the situation, man’s cognitive reasoning powers 
are applied to clarify the interference which is present and, as a result, a 
more appropriate set arises. The characteristics of this theory of set have 
been dealt with previously in greater detail by Hritzuk et al. (1969), 
Stewin (1969), Hritzuk and Janzen (1970), and Hritzuk (1971). 

The primary purpose of this study was to examine the veracity of the 
concept of set illusion. Uznadze (1966) reports that man generally per- 
ceives phenomena of inequality more easily and more accurately than 
phenomena of equality, and termed this behavior ‘functional assym- 
metry”. 

Uznadze suggests that this phenomena is due to the setting of the 
subject by some circumstance in ordinary life, outside the experimental 
situation. He argues that the probability of this occurrence is high as one 
setting trial has been shown to be sufficient to establish a set under certain 
conditions. Uznadze further suggests that such an unintentionally es- 
tablished set will be extinguished and superseded by a set more adequate 
to the actual situation when critical trials are presented. 


A set can be established in the visual modality by brief, repeated 
tachistoscopic presentations of two unequal stimuli, usually geometric 
figures. During the initial series of visual presentations, called “setting 
trials’, the two figures (circles) are always presented in the same spatial 
relationship to one another, for example, the larger on the right and the 
smaller on the left. Subsequent to each presentation, the subject is 
required to state whether the two figures appeared to be equal or un- 
equal, and, if unequal, which appeared to be larger. This procedure is 
repeated for a predetermined number of setting trials. Immediately fol- 
lowing the setting trials the “critical test’, consisting of two equal figures, 
is presented. If a set has been established, the subject will display one of 
the following illusions. Either he will continue to perceive unequal 
spheres in their previously presented spatial relationship (assimilative 
illusion) or he will perceive that the two figures have been transposed 
(contrast illusion). Uznadze (1966) concludes that the number of contrast 
illusions is more indicative of set strength. 


Critical trials are continued until veridical perception is reported on 
five consecutive trials or until a criterion of 30 presentations is reached. 
Tabulation of the critical trials is terminated at the first occurrence of 
veridical perception. : 

These formulations lead to the prediction that experimental subjects 
(those experiencing setting trials) should exhibit stronger sets than 
control (those not experiencing setting trials) subjects, and should thus 
require more critical trials to attain veridical perception. The combined 
number of contrast and assimilation illusions experienced by these 
subjects should be significantly greater than the illusion scores of the 
control group. Sets developed through the exposure of unequal figures 
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during setting trials should cause experimental subjects to perceive equal 
critical trials as unequal. Control subjects, however, initially called upon 
to deal with equal figures, would be expected to make more veridical 
responses during the critical trials. 
The following hypotheses were proposed: 
1. Experimental subjects in comparison with control Pag should 
require more trials to attain veridical perception in the visual modality. 
2. Experimental subjects in comparison with control subjects should de- 
monstrate larger illusion scores. 
3. Experimental subjects in comparison with control subjects should give 
fewer “equal” responses before veridical perception. 
Uznadze’s (1966) contention that contrast rather than assimilative 
illusions are more indicative of set strength is the basis of the following 
within-group hypothesis. 
4, Experimental subjects should exhibit more contrast than assimilation 
illusions. 


Method 


Sample 


The present experiment employed random assignment of 79 grade 
nine students with a mean age of 15.6. Uznadze (1966) reports that the 
ease of establishment of set is very high in the preschool period, drops 
between 12 to 14 and rises again between 15 to 17 years of age. Thus 
subjects in the present study should have been capable of forming 
adequate sets. The experimental group consisted of 20 males and 21 
females; the control group consisted of 19 males and 19 females. 


Instruments 


The setting stimulus card depicted a large circle (35mm) on the right 
and a small circle (22mm) on the left. Two equal circles (28mm) were 
presented as critical stimuli. A third card with a single black dot was 
used as a fixation point. All experimental trials were presented with a 
Scientific Protype Three Channel Tachistoscope. 


Procedure 


Both experimental and control subjects were given the following in- 
structions in an individual testing situation. 


“This machine is called a tachistoscope and I am going to use it to show you 
some circles. Look in the eyepiece now and you should see a white field with 
a black spot in the middle. (Wait for the subject to look into the tachistoscope.) 
When I say ready, you should look at the black dot and I will show you two 
circles for a brief period of time. Each time I do this, please tell me if the circles 
are equal or unequal in size. If you think that they are unequal in size, tell me 
if the largest circle is on the right side or on the left side. Do you understand 
the instructions? OK, let’s give it a try.” 


The fixation point was presented initially and the subject was instructed 
to look at it. Fifteen setting trials (0.10 sec. each) were presented to each 
experimental subject by the method outlined previously. Immediately 
following setting trials a series of critical trials was administered. Control 
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subjects were presented directly with the critical trials of the quantitative 
setting task, without exposure to the fixing stimuli. 

Following each critical trial, the experimenter recorded the subject’s 
response on a response sheet. Using the procedure outlined by Hritzuk 
(1971), critical testing continued until the subject either gave five con- 
secutive veridical responses or attained a maximum of 30 critical presenta- 
tions. 

The four measures observed for each experimental subject were (a) num- 
ber of trials to veridical perception, (b) number of contrast illusions, 
(c) number of accurate responses before reaching veridical perception and 
(d) number of assimilation illusions. For contro] subjects, measures (b) and 
(d) were subsumed by an error score. For the purposes of statistical 
comparison a similar error score was produced for each experimental 
subject. 

Mann-Whitney U tests were used to compare the raw scores for exper- 
imental and control groups at the .01 level of confidence (Siegel, 1956). 
A t-test for correlated data was used to test the within group hypothesis. 
To summarize the experimental data, subjects were categorized according 
to their scores along each variable, at three point intervals. 


Results 

Hypothesis 1: Contrary to expectations, experimental subjects did not 
require significantly more trials than contro] subjects to reach veridical 
perception. There does, however, seem to be a very real difference be 
tween the shapes of the two distributions observed. (See Table 1, Trials 
to Veridical Perception.) 


TABLE 1 


TRIALS TO VERIDICAL PERCEPTION FOR EXPERIMENTAL (E) AND 
CONTROL (C) SUBJECTS 


Measure Grow Triais 
0 i-3 a-6 7-3 10-12 13-15 
Trials to E 3 4 5 4 i 3 
Veridical 
Perception Cc 14 2 0 3 0 i 
16-18 19-21 22-24 25-27 727 z" Probability 
Trials to E 2 2 7 0 i 
Veridical -0.71 ~238 
Perception C 0 i i i 16 


FL ypothesis 2: Again, contrary to expectations, experimental subjects 
failed to exhibit significantly more error scores than control subjects. (See 
Table 2, Number of Illusion Scores.) 

Hypothesis 3: As expected, control subjects gave more veridical responses 
than experimental subjects, however, this difference did not reach signif- 
icance. (See Table 2, Number of Equal Responses.) 

Hypothesis 4: As predicted, experimental subjects exhibited signif- 
icantly more contrast illusions than assimilation illusions (t = 8.24, p < .01, 
see Table 2). 
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TABLE 2 


ILLUSION, ERROR AND EQUALITY SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL (E) 
AND CONTROL (C) SUBJECTS 


Measure Group Nomber of Oecen 


0; i—F,, 4-5 7-3 1g—12 13-15 
Contrast 
Tilusions E 3 2 4 3 6 > 


Assimi lation 
Tilusions 


isa 
La 
ba 
1 

1 

' 

) 


16-18 ES—72E IP—PEL 7577 >27 - Beob=bs tits 
es ee ee ee ee 
Contrast 
Tilesions E 7 2 3 0 i 


Assimilation -000 
Tilusions 1 


[ea 

c 
} 
4 
’ 


- oo . = aa “2s a ei 

Oz — aE —= — =_ 

Ja Bho 2 a = Bk ee FA =5 = 
ee Se 

md we ce — = a 

= Jo = 3 a 


Error Scores 


16-14 19-271 22-24 25-2 >27 . Probability 
oa = eee ee Se Ee eee aE 
E 7 2 3 0 i 


O_ 1-3. =-5 <a 10-12 Lc 
= - 
ss TO 2 F = 7 
Equal sia 9 -- 5 
Responses 9 > 
Cc = E - 2 é, 


16-18 19-71 22-24 25-27 272i ¢ Probability 
a I ee ee ee SS 
E I d 0 0 O 


Equal , ; leita 
Responses Cc 5 2 7 - . 


BS ~ us 
oe 
@ Denotes the number of subjects who did mot show the specific respoamse. 
b The number of subjects who showed 1 or 2 respamses- 
© Yhe mumber of subjects whase respomses were all the same 
ad Tested with t-test for correlated d2ta- 
@ Tested with Maun—-Whitmey U test 


Discussion 

The most surprising finding in this study was that control subjects who 
had not participated in setting trials required almost as many trials to 
attain veridical perception as did experimental subjects. Although there is 
no significant difference between the mean critical trial scores of the two 
samples, their distributions appear to be quite distinctive. As would be 
expected, a greater number of control subjects (14) perceived the equality 
of the critical stimuli on the first five presentations, compared with this 
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occurrence among experimental subjects (3). However, fifteen control 
subjects and ten experimental subjects were administered 30 critical trials 
without perceiving equality for five consecutive trials. Misperception 
by control subjects is not due to setting trials and may be described as 
perceptual error. If this control/experimental group paradigm were em- 
ployed with a large number of subjects, variations due to error could be 
extracted from set scores to produce a “true” illusion score. An investiga- 
tion of this nature is urgently required to determine if set illusions are 
merely perceptual errors or have their etiology in more basic personality 
attributes. 

Comparable results were observed during pilot testing for the present 
study. The pilot project used the IBM 1500 computer system to present 
the experimental tasks. The inability of control subjects to perceive iden- 
tical circles as equal was perceived as being a function of the mode of 
presentation. As a result the authors reverted to traditional tachisto- 
scopic presentation of set stimuli. In light of the present findings computer 
presentation may prove a viable alternative to traditional methodology 
since greater experimenter control can be achieved. Further examination 
of the alternative methodology is deemed essential. 


The finding that experimental subjects exhibited significantly more con- 
trast illusions than assimilative illusions supports Uznadze’s (1966) pre- 
dictions, re-eemphasizing the contention that contrast illusions are the most 
accurate measure of quantitative set strength. Assimilation illusions may 
therefore be indicative of a very weak or perhaps non-existent set. 


The observation that experimental and control subjects did not differ 
significantly regarding the number of illusions experienced during critical 
trials may be interpreted as a consequence of the first finding, and was 
equally unexpected. 

Results of this investigation pose a number of methodological questions 
pertaining to studies of Soviet set. The majority of .set studies reported 
in the literature have been focused on the effects of setting trials on 
various experimental populations and individuals, however, variations 
between subjects prior to the setting trials has received little consideration. 
The results of the present study indicate that a re-evaluation of interac- 
tion effects between pre- and post-set conditions may be in order. 


As noted earlier, further research is required to determine why an 
apparently large number of presumably normal (control) subjects expe- 
rience difficulty in perceiving equality. This research might also focus on 
set in different modalities, in an attempt to clarify how pre-set differences 
affect the theory of fixed sets. 


Illusions experienced by control subjects cannot be labeled as either assimilative or contrast illusions as 
either classification is possible only if setting conditions are known. As this is not the case, all non-equal 
responses for control subjects in this study were termed errors and are reported as the error score. 
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Factor Analysis in the Investigation of 
Multidimensional Educational Problems* 


In this article, the author discusses the application of factor analysis as 
a technique in the investigation of multidimensional educational problems 
and presents the results of one such application. It is argued that any 
global rating procedure in such enquiries tends to oversimplify the problem 
while the mass of information collected is often too complex for most 
human minds to grapple with. Factor analysis enables the investigator to 
discover a few salient response patterns which relate the variables to each 
other in various ways. The data can then be more effectively analyzed 
in terms of these response patterns. The object of this presentation is to 
make available the results of a particular investigation (on the question 
of adopting a Semester System), as well as the statistical techniques em- 
ployed. The latter should be of interest to research workers dealing with 
multivariate problems. The arguments and empirical evidence presented 
in exposition of the suggested analytic method are taken from the study 
“The Implications of Introducing a Semester System at The University of 
Alberta”. (Dr. Mehra is a Research Director with the Office of Institu- 
tional Research and Planning, The University of Alberta.) 


The Problem 


In view of the rising public expenditure on higher education, Canadian 
colleges and universities have, in recent years, come under increasing 
pressure to consider operational changes which would permit a greater 
economy and efficiency in the use of available resources. A year round 
use of their buildings, equipment, and other resources, it is suggested, 
is one step in that direction. Most Canadian educational institutions 
traditionally operate on an academic calendar which starts in early Septem- 
ber and ends in April, plus a short summer session. It has been argued 
that a year-round operation would not only permit these institutions to 


*This is intended to be the first in a series of papers on methodology in educational research. The intention 
is to deal with a particular procedure (in this case factor analysis) using empirical data as illustrative 
matter. The advantages (and limitations) of the method should become apparent. Reader comment is 
invited. (Editor, A.J.E.R.) 
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use their resources for a longer period, but at the same time serve a larger 
student population. A year-round operation would also be economical 
from the standpoint of student achievement, since it would make it feasible 
for a student to complete his degree program in a relatively shorter period. 


At The University of Alberta, the question of a possible shift from 
the year calendar to a semester calendar has been under continuous con- 
sideration since the early sixties. A year calendar is defined as an academic 
year divided into two parts (not necessarily equal in length), with admis- 
sion to the University at the beginning of the first part and with the 
course unit the length of two parts. A semester system refers to an 
academic year divided into two equal parts, with admission to the Univer- 
sity at the beginning of either part and with the course unit the length 
of each part. In addition to economic considerations, the University Admin- 
istration has also been under strong internal pressures to consider such 
a change. A number of professional faculties and schools within the 
university were inclined towards a semester system, since it would enable 
them to organize their student programmes better. The academic faculties, 
especially those of Arts and Science, on the other hand, preferred the 
existing year calendar on the grounds that year courses permit a deeper 
and more concentrated study of the subject matter. A shift to a semester 
system, according to this viewpoint, would have an adverse effect on the 
quality of education. 


A number of committees were established to examine this question. 
However, due to the complexity of the problem, and the subjective nature 
of committee enquiries, the question invariably emerged from these com- 
mittees essentially unresolved. In 1969, the Office of Institutional Research 
and Planning was assigned the task of examining the implications of a 
change from a year calendar to a semester calendar. A number of special 
studies were directed towards different aspects of the problem. The present 
study deals with the analysis of faculty opinion and reactions to the 
academic implications of introducing a semester system at The Univer- 
sity of Alberta from the standpoints of: (i) student study programmes, 
_and (ii) faculty morale and productivity. 


Design for the Study 


The multivariate nature of the problem, and the plurality of the view- 
points involved, made it clear at the very outset that our task was 
twofold: (1) to identify important areas having a bearing on the problem; 
and (2) to measure faculty response with regard to these areas. The former 
required a theoretical analysis of the problem and the latter a judicious 
selection of design, measurement and procedures for the statistical analysis 
of the collected data. In fact, this approach enabled us to combine a 
proper concern for a theoretical framework with due respect for practical 
statistical considerations. 


A review of the relevant literature and research studies pointed to the 
following areas as pertinent to the problem: 
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STUDENTS INSTRUCTORS 

1. Depth of study programs. 1. Faculty workload. 
2. Standards requirements. 2. Effects on teaching and research 
3. Morale and subject matter activities. 

achievement. 3. Adjustments in lecture planning, 
4. Motivation and study habits. setting of examinations. 
5. Work assignments. 4, Assignment of courses consistent 
6. Pressures and strains. with interest and preparation. 
7. Adjustment to University 5. Effect on research and other kinds 

environment. of leave. 
8. Breadth of educational programs. 6. Effect on the engagement of new 
9. Effects on extracurricular staff. 

activities. 

10. Counseling and guidance of 
students. 


11. Effect on attendance time. 
12. Effect on service courses. 
13. Costs, especially in case of course 

failure. 

Instrument 

Having identified the basic areas (or dimensions) the next step was 
to collect faculty responses on these dimensions. We decided to collect 
faculty reactions through the development of a questionnaire. In selecting 
possible items for the questionnaire, we recognized that one would extract 
from the analysis only what was included in the questionnaire to start 
with. At the same time we were conscious that one should not use too 
many items. This tends to introduce interaction effects from unknown 
sources so that it could become difficult to recognize and interpret what 
the different items are, indeed, measuring. This consideration led us to 
develop a faculty opinion survey questionnaire (FOSQ) consisting of 44 
items related to the areas identified above. The questionnaire items were 
prepared in the form of simple “Likert-type” descriptive statements, the 
respondents being asked to indicate on a four-point scale the extent to 
which he or she agreed or disagreed with them. A five-point scale, which 
would have included the neutral category was avoided intentionally. We 
surmised that despite the absence of a neutral point on individual items, 
a person might still fall into the neutral category if his responses on a 
group of items were viewed collectively. This point is discussed later. 


Sample and Response 

The questionnaire was administered to a sample of 385 faculty mem- 
bers selected through stratified (proportionate) random sampling from 
among those full-time members of the faculty (1,055 in total) who were 
directly engaged in the instruction of students. The stratification was based 
on two criteria: (i) by faculty or discipline; and (ii) by professional rank. 
A total usable response of 321 (85%) was obtained—a reasonably high 
response for the purpose of analysis. 


Methodology and Results 
A. Five Factor Varimax Solution 


The collected data were subjected to factor analytic techniques. Factor 
analysis is a branch of multivariate analysis which deals with the internal 
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structure of matrices of intercorrelations among variables. Its aim is to 
explain the intercorrelations among variables in terms of a smaller number 
of underlying concepts. In using this technique our object was to deter- 
mine which faculty responses tended to group around certain identifiable 
concepts. In more precise terms, our intention was to identify clusters of 
items, where items within a cluster are highly correlated with each other 
but essentially uncorrelated with items outside the cluster. It was our 
hope to measure and analyze through this procedure, faculty response on 
various clusters instead of on each individual item. To this end, the 43 x 43 
item intercorrelation matrix was computed and analyzed using the Principal 
Component Method (one item was considered redundant and was deleted 
from the analysis). 

A tacit assumption of the principal component method is that what is 
common to a collection of variables can be decomposed over a number of 
components. As the name suggests, this procedure extracts, successively, 
principal factors until the total common variance for the given correlation 
matrix is accounted for. The standard practice, however, is to extract 
only the first few salient components and to stop when a sufficiently high 
proportion of the total variance is accounted for. This is justified under 
either of two assumptions, namely, (1) the remaining part of the variance 
is due to unique factors; or else (2) the components that have been 
extracted are the important ones, the rest being too minor to be capable 
of adequate interpretation (Harman, 1960). 

The above analysis yielded seven significant factors which are unrelated 
to each other (orthogonal). On examining these factors, we observed certain 
encouraging features. First of all, the communalities for all 43 items were 
sufficiently high to indicate the adequacy of the amount of common 
variance extracted for each item (communality, symbolized by h?, is the 
squared sum of factor loadings in a row). Secondly, all items had either 
high positive or high negative loading (item loading is a numerical value 
which can be understood as a correlation; it tells us the extent to which 
an item is saturated with each of the factors) on the first factor suggesting 
the existence of a general bipolar factor. Thirdly the last two factors 
contributed less than 5% towards the common variance, suggesting that the 
best solution would probably consist of five factors. Accordingly, the inter- 
correlation matrix for items was again analyzed, this time to derive a five 
factor solution. 

Once the principal factors are determined, the investigator is faced with 
the task of assigning some meaning to them. In other words, we need 
to determine how it is that items grouped together in a particular factor 
are conceptually alike, and then to name this similarity. However, as it 
often happens, this initial or orthogonal solution does not lend itself 
to a meaningful interpretation. This initial solution, consequently, is trans- 
formed into a “preferred” solution. This is chosen from an infinity of 
possible solutions which can be derived from principal components solu- 
tion by changing the reference axes. This preferred solution rests upon the 
principle of simple structure, that is, we rotate the factor axes about the 
zero point thereby transforming the initial solution to an orthogonal 
simple structure solution. One such procedure due to Kaiser makes use 
of the Varimax Criterion (Kaiser, 1960, pp. 112 and 233). This procedure 
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TABLE 1 
VARIMAX FACTOR SOLUTION FOR 43 ITEMS OF THE FOSQ (N = 321) 


FOSQ Subtest Item No. FOSQ Factors Communalities 
iE ET ne! IV Vv (h?) 
3 -.62 26 24 -.00 -.13 by) 
4 45 -.17 .14 -.00 -.12 26 
if 65 -.00 -.11 09 07 44 
8 73 -.07 -.05 sills -.12 56 
9 -.59 44 .38 -.23 4(0)5) 74 
Concentrated Te 363 -.10 -.13 a3 evel -48 
Educational 1s are) -.23 -.23 09 05 .68 
Program 20 oe So SY «eel: 14 .08 .76 
Zell 58 06 -.30 i07/ -.10 47 
26 62 -.33 -.06 18 -.05 54 
33 70 -.21 -.16 als -.07 61 
35 74 -.34 -.19 i) 02 WP 
377, 60 -.19 -.34 ‘Lali -.05 53 
42 58 -.38 -.29 16 -.11 60 
iL -.39 42 40 -.11 -.17 Sy 
10 -.20 61 228 -.06 06 50 
aS -.15 49 - 40 09 v7 45 
iy) -.28 AGP 5 Ne: =e 103 10 61 
Varied 30 -.42 a, 44 -.04 oho 65 
Educational Shik -.21 0 5510) -.01 .14 Zo 
Program Sy) -.34 252 229 -.16 mee 54 
34 —erZ 52 othll -.15 04 Syl. 
36 -.07 5y7/ .38 -.07 -.07 48 
38 -.25 71 alle -.12 03 61 
40 -.20 Sv BY -.19 06 54 
41 -.22 65 17) -.14 08 5)s} 
2 =e fh ay 59 -.10 14 Sal 
5 -.34 45 - 46 -.05 -.22 59 
6 -.27 el! 61 -.00 02 -49 
Facility 18 -.15 oAl5} 10 -.07 -.00 54 
For 23 -.14 2 3)5) 4 Byf .02 04 43 
Movement 24 -.09 ZO OD -.09 Al A Syl 
25 -.17 18 61 -.01 26 50 
Pi 07 34 47 -.28 04 42 
28 -.08 33 67 -.14 -.06 59 
12 28 -.04 -.19 70 18 64 
16 -.43 noe 5S; -.39 -.06 -48 
Faculty Workload 19 -48 -.18 ALO) -50 OZ soul 
and 729) hi AKO) -.14 5 Sy -.09 ey 
Productivity 39 .00 34 13 “-.71 §=306 .64 
43 34 -.09 a)7/ 54 -.19 46 
Future Planning 14 =.O1 S08) .09 5 OS, . 80 S07 
29 09 val .34 -.14 40 35 
Eigenvalues 7.88 oo 2 Sy (il Phaloyil 35) 23.40 


Cumulative Proportion 
of the Common Variance 34 Sy, 83 94 100 


Cumulative Proportion 
of the Total Variance* 31 54 76 86 92 


*The total variance refers to that of seven factors with eigenvalue> 1.00 
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selects that solution which maximizes the highest loading on a given factor 
and minimizes the smallest loading on the same factor. This procedure 
tends to emphasize the salient features of the factor, thus enabling the 
investigator to identify the general concept underlying the group of items 
having significant loadings on that factor. Table 1 presents the five factor 
varimax solution with items grouped and ordered under subtest (or 
dimension) titles. 


One observes from the factor matrix in Table 1 that the items classified 
in each dimension yield “high” loadings on only one of the five factors. 
Every item in a given dimension loads high on the same factor, suggesting 
that each dimension can be construed as representing a definite facet of 
faculty response. Moreover, the two additional items (numbers 14 and 29) 
pertaining to future planning have high loadings exclusively on the same 
factor indicating that the faculty response on this dimension can be 
measured independently of the responses on other dimensions. 


B. Reliability Estimates for the FOSQ Subtests 


The next step was to check the reliability of each of these dimensions 
or subtests to determine if, indeed, each does measure some definite 
facet of faculty response. Three methods of estimating reliability could 
be used: (1) the split-half method corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula; (2) the internal consistency method; or (3) simply considering 
the communalities as estimates of reliability of the subtests. The split-half 
method was not considered appropriate as some of the subtests (especially 
4 and 5) had only very few items. The modern technique for estimating 
reliability, called the ‘method ef rational equivalence’ employs a measure 
of internal consistency, or homogeneity of items in a subtest (Diamond, 
1959, pp. 198-99). The Kuder-Richardson formula 20 is the most commonly 
employed formula of this nature. The distinct advantage this method has 
over the split-half method is that it is possible to divide a test in halves in 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATES OF INTERNAL CONSISTENCY AND OF EQUIVALENCE 
FOR THE FOUR FOSQ SUBTESTS (N = 321) 


FOSQ Subtests it 2. 3) 

Coefficients of Communalities of Communalities based 
Intermal Subtests - Five on Five-Factor 
Consistency KR20 Factor Varimax Oblique Solution 
Solution (P romax) 
ve ee lela a ea ea lee ee ee See Se 
Concentrated 
Study Programme sls) oly -70 


Varied Educational 
Programme 92 4 ihe iantl 


Facility for 
Movement . 86 Roe .83 


Faculty Workload 
and Study Time ayes} -98 - 86 
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many different possible ways and have many different estimates of reliabil- 
ity. The Kuder-Richardson formula 20 gives a unique estimate. In fact, 
if all the assumptions implicit in the split-half method are satisfied, the 
average of all possible split-half reliability estimates for a given test 
is identical to that provided by the Kuder-Richardson Formula (Ferguson, 
1959, p. 281). For this reason, KR 20 was computed as an estimate of 
reliability, or internal consistency, for each of the subtests (Table 2). 
Communalities of the four subtests for the Varimax solution and the 
Promax oblique solution are also shown. 

The estimates of reliability for each of the four subtests (shown in 
columns 2 and 3) seem satisfactory. In column 1, however, there is one 
very weak coefficient of internal consistency, namely, for subtest four. 
This is not surprising. The Principal Component Solution successively 
takes out factors which are powerful at the beginning, becoming weaker 
and weaker at each further extraction. On the other hand, this weak 
coefficient may have been the result of inadequate number of items for 
this subtest (Ebel, 1965, p. 333). For the purposes of this study, however, 
the estimates, especially for the first three subtests, seem quite satis- 
factory. 


C. Hierarchical Factors 

Having identified, and interpreted the five dimensions of faculty re 
sponse, we were still left with the task of classifying individual staff 
members. as well as faculties, on the basis of their scores on these five 
dimensions. However, it was realized that such a step would yield too many 
categories and that a better procedure would be to proceed and derive 
higher level factors from the original matrix of intercorrelations. A five 
factor, oblique, simple structure solution was therefore obtained by com- 
puter analysis. This solution is based on the same criteria as the orthogonal 
solutions, except that the orthogonality restriction is relaxed. In other 
words, the factors in the oblique solution are correlated. From these 
correlated dimensions it is possible to work out the higher level factors 
which are orthogonal in nature. 

It was a pleasant surprise to discover that the oblique primary factor 
solution was not very different from the varimax solution. The oblique 
primary factor matrix yielded three basic or higher level factors with eigen- 
values close to or above unity (eigenvalues are the squared sums of items 
loadings in a column). At the same time, we did not lose much of the 
common variance with these three factors in comparison with the five factor 
solution (Table 3). The three factor solution accounts for 83% of the 
common variance extracted by the five-factor solution. 


On examining the item composition of the three factors, it is clear 
that all the items previously classified as in subtests 1-and 4 have now 
clustered under factor 1; whereas items grouped under subtests 2 and 3 
have clustered under factor 2. Studying these items we find that for sub- 
tests 1 and 4 they refer to a deep and concentrated study of the subject 
area, and for subtests 2 and 3 to the flexibility of study programmes. 
These factors have been named accordingly in Table 3. 

From the above analysis we arrived at the following conclusion: That 
faculty reactions and opinions with regard to the year or semester systems 
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TABLE 3 
THREE FACTOR VARIMAX ROTATIONAL SOLUTION (N = 321) 


Item No. Factor Loadings Communalities 
= I1* III* 

ly 61 =.34 -.16 52 
2 60 =.27 .16 46 
8 47 =a8e ~.14 39 
4 -.10 28 -.09 10 
z 68 -.27 -.21 59 
6 62 -.16 04 42 
vi -.20 45 09 25 
8 -.20 54 -.10 34 
9 63 -.56 05 71 
10 62 -.21 06 43 
sab —.26 -48 23 35 
H2 -.09 a7 16 56 
13 -.45 -94 07 49 
14 13 -05 80 66 
15 64 -.05 18 44 
16 34 -.59 -.06 47 
17) 67 -.31 11 56 
18 61 -.14 03 40 
ie -.11 210 03 50 
20 -.51 250 10 60 
21 -.26 a © | -.10 30 
22 -.01 ATP -.10 a2 
23 64 -.08 06 Al 
24 64 -.14 05 43 
25 58 -.11 28 43 
26 -.34 -54 -.03 41 
vay 49 =.19 08 28 
28 68 -.17 -.02 49 
29 B32 -.07 43 29 
30 72 -.31 10 63 
BL Is, -.17 16 62 
32 5 -.36 22 on 
33 —.35 .60 -.05 48 
34 64 -.28 05 49 
35 -.48 ley 04 56 
36 64 -.13 -.05 43 
37 -.46 -45 -.04 42 
38 60 -.30 02 45 
39 18 -.58 -.04 BY, 
40 63 -.31 08 50 
4l 55 -.29 08 40 
42 -.54 -49 -.10 54 
43 03 -64 -.19 45 
Eigenvalues 10.90 7 Mae fe Prog 19'.63 


Percent of : , 
Common Variance 56 Be, 7 Se LOUS 


_ 


* Factor I is interpreted as Flexibility of Study Programmes and Mobility 5 
Factor II as Concentrated Study Programs ; Factor III as Future Planning. 


can be described in terms of five broad dimensions and that these, in turn, 
can be further collapsed to give three more basic factors underlying the 
response. 
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D. Construction and Classification of Profiles 

In order to classify respondents, we derived factor scores for each 
individual using their responses to each questionnaire item and the load- 
ings of these items given by the three-factor analysis. The method employed 
was the “complete regression method” (Harman, 1960, p. 349). Using 
these scores we worked out an average or neutral score on each of the 
three factors and a neutral region (.43 standard deviation) around each 
neutral point. This region represents an interval in which are concentrated 
the middle third of the respondents, assuming a normal probability distribu- 
tion. We knew that although probabilistically equivalent regions were 
assigned to the three categories of persons—namely, those who are for the 
year-system, those who tend to be neutral, and those who prefer a semester 
system, the actual persons falling in the three categories may not turn out 
to be the same. This could be, for example, due to the fact that whereas 
the above division into probabilistically equivalent regions is based on the 
assumption of an underlying normal distribution, in reality the underlying 
distribution be asymmetric or not normal. 

In the classification of individuals, we considered their scores on 
the first two factors only. Individual factor scores for each of the two main 
factors were divided into the following three categories: (1) persons with 
a score of at least .48 standard deviation above the neutral point (+); 
(2) persons with a score of at least .43 standard deviation below the neutral 
point (-); and (3) persons with scores within the range of .43 negative or 
positive standard deviation from the neutral point (0). A combination of 
the three categories on each of the two main factors gave rise to nine 
categories. The individual respondents, 321 in number, are then placed 
into these categories on the basis of their factor scores. 


E. Creation of Prototype Profiles 


The prototype profile for each of the nine categories consists of the 
five mean subtest scores for the category obtained by averaging, subtest 
by subtest, the profile scores of respondents falling into that category. The 
nine prototype profiles, along with the number of individuals falling in 
each category are listed in Table 4. 


It is worth observing at this point that each of the nine prototype 
profiles in Table 4 could be represented on a “linear continuum” which 
measures the degree of a respondent’s preference for one system over the 
other. Specifically, an individual’s preference for the year system could 
be measured by adding his scores on subtests 1 and 4 (Factor 2); con- 
versely, an individual’s preference for the semester system could be 
measured by the sum of his scores on subtests 2 and 3 (Factor 1). It was 
also interesting to note that respondents in category 1 have generally the 
highest scores on subtests 1 and 4, and these scores decrease in value 
as one goes down the list of categories. Conversely, respondents falling 
in category 9 score the maximum on subtests 2 and 3, and their scores 
on these subtests generally decrease as one moves up the line (figure 1). 


It was also observed that the nine prototypes could be recombined 
into three broad categories: (1) those who were clearly in favour of the 
year system (categories 1, 2, and 3); (2) those who were neutral or un- 
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TABLE 4 
PROTOTYPE PROFILES FOR NINE TYPES OF RESPONDENTS 


Mean Subtest Scores 


Cate- Factor Factor Comcemtrated Broader Flexibility 


Study Study ot Faculty Future No. 20 
gories cs 2 Programme Programme Movement Workload Planning Respondents 
2 3 4 5 
In favour 
gt MY ear? 
System 
i - ar hb 78 61 20 15 10 
2 0 De 87 85 67 19 iD 26 
3 = 0 84 76 64 15 15 2 
Neutral or 
Undecided 
4 0 0 80 86 69 14 14 10 
5, + == 77 95 74 18 15 154 
6 = - rae 82 66 12 TZ if 
In favour- 
"Semester" 
System 
% 0 - 69 84 69 13 15 uh 
8 - 0 69 98 15 Aes. 15 76 
5 +5 - 64 101 76 10 5 41 
TOTAL 321 


decided (categories 4, 5, and 6); and (3) those who were inclined towards 
a’semester system (categories 7, 8, and 9). These three broad classifica- 
tions are listed in the last column of Table 4. It can be concluded on the 
basis of these classifications that of the total of 321 individuals, 38 (12%) 
favoured the year system, 165 (51%) were neutral or undecided on the 
subject, and 118 (37%) were unequivocally in favour of a semester system. 
It was also observed that of the 165 individuals classified as neutral, 
there were, in fact, only 10 individuals who were truly neutral (0,0) on 
both factors. The rest 154 (++) seemed undecided in that they seemed to 
perceive certain merits appertaining to either system. It is evident that the 
“undecided” respondents do not differ significantly from the rest on the 
academic merits of the two systems as far as student programmes are 
concerned. The indecision of these persons resides in the fact that they see 
definite advantages for students and faculty of the semester system from 
the point of view of mobility. But, at the same time, they consider that a 
change to a semester system would increase the faculty workload. 


F. Classification Based on General Bipolar Factor 

A question which may be raised at this point is: how would those 
faculty members who were more or less neutral on the subject react 
when confronted with the need to make a definite decision in favour of 
one or the other of the two systems. This question was especially rel- 
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FIGURE 1 


COMPARISON OF RESPONDENTS’ PROFILE SCORES 
ON THE YEAR VS. THE SEMESTER SYSTEM 


b 


Concen- Varied Faculty Flexibility Future 
trated Study Study Workload & of Planning 
Program Program Productivity Movement 


a 


Standard 
Scores 


vA 
Semester ¢ 


a. Standard Scores with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. 

b. Positions of subtest 3 and 4 have been interchanged for a 
better visual representation of the subtest scores. 


evant in the case of those in category No. 5 (++), namely, respondents with 
positive views on both systems. To answer the question, we decided to 
analyse faculty response on the basis of their scores on the general bipolar 
factor. As discussed previously all questionnaire items had appreciable 
loadings on this factor, either positive or negative. They could, con- 
sequently, be divided into two sets on the basis of the signs of their load- 
ings. The first set, favouring the semester system, consisted of 25 items 
and the second of 16. Following this division, and taking account of the 
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four point scale used in the scoring of responses, we computed a score 
for each respondent using the formula: the sum of item scores on the 
first set - the sum of item scores on the second set. The respondents were 
then placed in one of the following four classifications defined by the 
intervals [6-47], [48-67], [68-88], and [89-129], where the points 6, 47, 88, 
129 represent: 


6x 25-9*16=6 
7x 25 -8x16=47 
8x 25 - 7x 16 = 88 
9 x 25 - 6x 16= 129 
7.5 x 25 - 7.5. 16 = 67.5 


Least possible score 
Below average score 
Above average score 
Highest possible score 
The neutral point 


Wow 


i ie es | 


It should be noted here that the larger the score, the more one is 
inclined towards the semester system (numbers 6, 7, 8, 9 represent the 
four point scale used in the scoring of the questionnaire items. Their 
sum equals to 30 which when divided by 4 equals to 7.5- the neutral point). 


Table 5 shows the distribution of respondents over the above four 
classifications. 


TABLE 5 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS’ SCORES OVER THE GENERAL 
BIPOLAR FACTOR 
Range of Number of 
Categories Description Scores Members 
il Strongly in favour of the year system 6 - 47 Sy 
z Somewhat in favour of the year system 48 - 67 65 
3 Somewhat in favour of the semester system 68 - 88 105 
4 Strongly in favour of the semester system 89 = 129 Je) 
TOTAL a2 


On combining the first two and the last two categories in Table 5, we 
find that 97 respondents favour the year system and the remaining 224 
favour the semester system. If we combine the middle two classifications 
to create a neutral classification, the two classifications—one based on the 
two factor solution and the other on the single general bipolar factor— 
yield results that are quite similar. This is corroborated by observing that 
not only the numbers of faculty members but also the faculty groups 
occurring in the neutral category are almost the same. 


G. An Alternative Direct Approach 

There was an alternative direct way to examine how the faculty feels 
about the question of changeover, since a direct question was posed on 
this subject. Item No. 9 in the questionnaire reads: “It is now time that 
this University move to the semester system”. The distribution of responses 
(following the four-point scale used in the scoring of the item) on this item 
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indicates agreement with the distribution (Table 5) over the categories 
based on the general bipolar factor. 


Conclusion 

It is important to note, however, that of the two types of analyses— 
one based on the two basic factors and the other on a single general 
bipolar factor and giving similar results—the responses classified in terms 
of the former method seem to be based on more profound and considered 
reactions to a number of issues, whereas the latter classifies respondents 
on the basis of their manifest attitudes in general toward the overall 
question of the calendar changeover to a semester system. Indeed, we find 
that many decisions, arrived at after thoughtful reflection and careful 
pondering the various aspects of a problem, are quite different from those 
arrived at using quick methods. This is due to the fact that the former 
procedure is more analytical and rational, whereas in the other there is 
the possibility of one being carried away by emotionalism and personal 
bias. One should also bear in mind that the first analysis is based on 
more information than the other. In view of the above considerations, 
the first method of analysis seems definitely superior. As for the analysis 
based on Item No. 9, it is only a short-cut method and does not bring out 
the complexities of the situation. This “one-shot” approach, therefore, 
should not be used as an exclusive tool for investigation; it is merely 
confirmatory. 
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Popular Images of the School 


Historically, the Canadian school has developed out of intimate linkages 
with other major social institutions; familial, economic, governmental or 
religious. Regionally differentiated and changing “popular” images of the 
school’s identity reflect and in turn perpetuate these linkages. This paper 
discusses the importance of such popular images for school structure and 
roles, and attempts a systematic theoretical recasting in terms of a construc- 
tive typology. Further possibilities for empirical enquiry and for applications 
of the typology to an understanding of current educational issues are sug- 
gested. (Dr. Carlton is Associate Professor in the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, University of Guelph.) 


Many practitioners of the social sciences drape the mantle of the prophet about 
themselves at the slightest provocation. Only a few members of the social 
scientific fraternity feel upset when called upon to provide or witness prophetic 
displays; unfortunately, the greater number of social scientists can stomach 
almost anything.’ 

If, as Becker argues, the sociologist finds it difficult to resist the role 
of prophet or social critic, it is probably because, like any good performer, 
he is giving the audience what it wants. I am afraid that there is a 
much wider and more appreciative audience for utopian or doomsday 
pronouncements than for the cautious, abstract and stylistically narrow 
statements of social science. Then too, prophetic roles may be easier to 
play, if not to play well. Audiences do not cross-question an oracle; 
they need only to relate to it. 

There is probably no area in which this tendency is more evident than 
the sociology of education. Sociological perceptions and research findings 
in this field are most often thoroughly overlaid or intermingled with 
evaluative and prescriptive notes. I suppose that this can be explained 
by the observation that social scientists are themselves educators, for the 
most part, entangled in all the biases arising out of long participation in 
and commitment to educational structures and processes. 

They are not alone, however. Education, it turns out, is one of those 
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topics of easy generalization; there is no parent, politician, businessman, 
cleric, student or teacher who will hesitate to tell you what the school 
“really” is or “really” ought to be. Of course, this manner of speech 
suggests that, whatever he may have observed of the school as it exists in 
his society, the critic or planner is setting observation over against some 
image or model of the school which is, for him, “ideal” in the normative 
sense. 

Surely these popular images of the school are important data for the 
sociologist. Reflection upon popular discourse suggests that at various 
times, within particular groups, some images have achieved very wide 
acceptance and have been important formative influences in the develop- 
ment of school systems. If we accept the premise that an understanding 
of the way in which people think about the school is relevant to under- 
standing their behaviour in relation to the school, then it will be worthwhile 
to pursue a better appreciation of these guiding images. 


It seems appropriate to attempt a constructive typology2.3 setting 
forward a number of the recurrent popular images. Each model will be 
abstractive or “iconic” in the manner of a Weberian ideal type, simul- 
taneously presenting some features which are characteristically but not 
invariably associated both in popular perceptions and, to some extent, 
in the schools themselves. Clearly, no particular educational policy, 
philosophy or school structure will be quite congruent with any model. 
Nevertheless, analogues can function as theory in directing our attention 
to the patterning of internally consistent or systemic features, as well as 
in providing a classificatory scheme based on specific differences. 


One of the functions of theory, I suppose, is to recast experiences— 
often familiar experiences—in ways which illuminate hitherto unnoticed 
interrelationships. Insofar as constructive typologies do this, providing 
an economical and somewhat elegant guide to patterning, they remain a 
useful style of theorizing. Ultimately, the dual potential of such models for 
informing research on the one hand and for integration into higher level 
constructs on the other, constitutes the true measure of their scientific 
worth. 


When one moves from the formulation of a single model to the devel- 
opment of a typology, the relationship amongst the constructs becomes 
a crucial issue. Polarization along some continuum has been a useful 
procedure in many familiar instances, but the application of one or more 
critical distinguishing criteria offers an alternative basis. The point of 
departure for the typology attempted here is the observation that a great 
deal of the legal, and ideological background to the school is built upon 
correspondences and structural linkages with other societal institutions. 
Thus the school is seen as an extension of the family,-as a branch of 
governmental activity, as an element of economic life or as a facet of 
organized religion, by way of examples. Each of these analogies involves 
a divergent rationale for the school and defines appropriate differences 
in educational objectives, innovative functions, authority structures, 
teacher and student roles, and formalized bonds with other institutions. 
Each construct is thus “isomorphic”, since it builds upon the identifica- 
tion of the school with another institution. Any use of the model, of course 
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involves an exploration of the limitations of that isomorphism, which may 
well be negatively instructive. 


Seven models of the school are suggested here, although one might 
continue to build additional types with decreasing marginal utility. We 
will consider (1) The Familial Model, (2) The Political Model, (3) The 
Economic Model, (4) The Religious Model, (5) The Collegial Model, 
(6) The Custodial Model, and (7) The Community Model. It will be impor- 
tant to offer a brief sketch of each type before commenting further 
upon possible research applications. A word of caution: the order of 
presentation does not imply chronological sequence. A social historical 
review of the growth of the school in terms of the emergence, interplay 
and overlay of these models would certainly be a worthwhile endeavor, 
but one that far exceeds both the scope of this paper and the historical 
insight of its author. 


The Familial Model 


When Robert Ezra Park argued that formal education was “a rational 
procedure for carrying on and completing in the schoolroom a task that 
began spontaneously in the home’* he was drawing attention to one 
of the most abiding popular images of our educational institutions: the 
school as an extension of the family. Here the school is charged only with 
attenuating and complementing the socializing impact of family, kin and 
community. The tasks undertaken by the school are not in this context 
essentially different from those accepted by the kin group, and the same 
basic social, literate or technological skills are presumed available, in 
varying degrees, in both home and school. What is latent in the socializing 
impact of the home is made the manifest objective of a somewhat more 
structured programme of school activities, but the two differ in depth 
or formalization rather than direction. The school, moreover, must be 
concerned with the total personal development of the student, to the same 
extent and along the same lines as the family. 

In executing parental tasks en masse the school affords an economical 
relief to pressures upon the productive time of parents and older children. 
Such a rationale is particularly valid under conditions of familistic agri- 
cultural enterprise and marginal subsistence. 

Such a model presumes upon the moral continuity of a relatively homo- 
geneous community with extensive primary and kinship bonds. Only under 
these conditions can the school address itself to the moral and social 
formation of students without challenging the primacy and authority of 
parental orientations. Clearly, it is the parent who is the real client and 
arbiter of educational services. The affairs of the classroom have a high 
degree of visibility within the community and the parent will be a familiar 
visitor within the school. 

The archetype here, I suppose, would be the frontier school as idealized 
in the popular mythology of the wild west, or alternatively, the one-room 
school of early rural Ontario. The “school marm” or “instructor” is selected 
as much for her personification of common values as for any special 
“book learning”, although she may well possess the latter. Deriving her 
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authority directly from the parents, whose children she holds in trust, 
the teacher plays the role of an elder sibling or surrogate parent. 


As an extension of the home, the classroom itself becomes a sort of 
family, in which relationships are affective rather than neutral, inclusive 
as opposed to segmented. The authority structure of the classroom is not 
different from that which obtains between adults and children in the 
home, and the range of sanctions and rewards are similar in both settings. 
It is characteristic of a familistic school that no elaborate educational 
superstructure—economic, academic, political or administrative—can inter- 
pose itself between the home and the classroom, for that communion is 
its very essence. 


In this model, the school is clearly not expected to act as an independ- 
ently innovative force. Rather, custom and consensus are reinforced 
through consistency of socialization across home and school: change may 
be valued or even encouraged, but only along lines which amplify rather 
than challenge the established order. The school is asked to respond to 
changes in the parental community, playing an instrumental but not 
directive role. 

Like each of the other models to be considered, the familial school 
has probably never been quite realized concretely, but its constituent 
notions have entered very deeply into our discourse about both schools 
and teachers. The concept of the surrogate parent has provided a focal 
point for a great deal of thinking about the teacher, forming, at one time, 
part of the statutory definition of his role. 


It is not surprising that much of the present concern of parents con- 
fronted by educational bureaucracies is expressed in terms which evoke 
a familial model, nor that their creative efforts at “community” schools 
involve the parent as teacher while minimizing the divergence of home and 
school environments. Indeed, this might have been predicted as an occa- 
sional by-product of increased leisure which, paradoxically, facilitates the 
resumption of less efficient but more personally rewarding styles of service. 

Parent-teacher associations, originally intended to affirm the continuity 
of the two groups, have increasingly become the forum for manifestation 
of differences, or have been turned to other uses by the teachers. 


The Political Model 


Despite the continuing linkage of schools to the family, or to other 
religious and economic institutions, one cannot fail to observe that con- 
temporary schooling is, above all, a governmental, which is to say political, 
task. Moreover, this setting is widely legitimated by defining education as 
a necessary extension of the activity of the welfare state. 

In an earlier role as facilitator, the democratic state had sought, through 
some monopoly of force, only to maintain a framework of ensured reciprocal 
rights within which individuals and groups might set and search their own 
ends. As egalitarian thought gradually eroded the acceptance of vested 
privilege, governments became increasingly active in delineating and 
seeking the welfare of the body politic. Governmental authority and civil 
service swelled to encompass tasks customarily identified with personal 
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and familial responsibilities, not the least of which was the intellectual, 
social and political formation of the young. Education, like health, pro- 
vided the foundation for a gargantuan emergent bureaucracy. 
The conception of education common to . . . statesmen and public leaders is 
that education is primarily a preparation for citizenship . . . the training for 
citizenship that has always been assigned a chief function of state systems 
of schools has been along political and social lines. The aim of education was 
to prepare the individual to exercise the right of suffrage intelligently, to per- 


form the duties of citizenship fully and honestly, to discharge the duties of 
office satisfactorily.° 


This context discloses a markedly different image of the school. Here, 
the aims and objectives of education come to be stated in terms of the 
formation of “good citizens’, implying law-abiding patriotic tax-payers, 
trained and motivated to contribute toward the achievement of state- 
defined economic goals. The individual’s “welfare” is articulated within 
the established institutional framework and those who fail to evidence 
valued motivations, acceptable academic and economic attainment, or suffi- 
cient respect for law and constituted authority are likely to become the 
unwilling recipients of further “welfare” services, correctional, medical, 
consultative or punitive. Working in a referral network with such ‘“back- 
up” agencies, the school becomes, in a new way, an important formal 
agent of social control as well as a socializing and orienting framework. 


State authority supersedes notions of parental “rights”, and govern- 
ment intervenes when families or communities fail to provide the extent 
or style of physical and social care sanctioned by law. Nor is this analogy 
with health lost upon political apologists: in commenting upon the issue 
of state intervention in the case of the Amish communities, a U.S. govern- 
ment spokesman recently described compulsory formal education as “im- 
munization against the disease of ignorance’.® From this peculiarity, 
albeit necessarily ethnocentric perspective, education is seen as a quanti- 
tative variable in the dimension served by public schooling, and qualitatively 
divergent styles of education may readily come to be defined as “ignor- 
ance’. Yet this illustration directs our attention to an important issue 
linked to the political model of the school: the ambiguous position of 
minority groups. 

Governmental authority, unlike that of family or church, character- 
istically has a firm territorial base. When school systems are organized 
on a scale coextensive with political boundaries, the common educational 
experience must embrace groups which are heterogeneous in economic 
status, language, custom or religion. On the one hand, this is an abiding 
rationale for public schooling, that it reaches out to overcome the static 
economic and social inertia of “disadvantaged” minority groups. On the 
other hand, it has been observed repeatedly that while some minorities 
desire nothing so much as to lose their visibility through assimilation and 
social economic mobility, other groups value their identity and may seek 
vigorously to maintain a costly special status.’ In the first sort of situa- 
tion, public education may function to perpetuate rather than level dif- 
ferences® precisely because the cultural and class biases of the schools 
become selective mechanisms ensuring the differential success of minority 
group members. It is this sort of situation which is so familiar to us from 
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studies of the educational disadvantages of the American Negro or the 
urban poor. In the second sort of situation, public school systems pose a 
threat to the identity and perpetuity of the minority group, mitigated only 
by the selective rejection of minority members which, to some extent, 
defeats its own purposes. To date, this has been the case with Franco- 
Ontarians.? In any case, the political model of the school must assume 
a shared cultural core of values, technology and conduct norms which may 
justifiably be imposed upon all comers, and which therefore defines the 
legitimated parameters of cultural pluralism, or conversely, the extent of 
Anglo-conformity required of all citizens. 


The teacher, here is no longer a stand-in parent, but a “civil servant’, 
a representative and agent of the established institutional order. Although 
concern for the pupil still ranges from skill learning through to moral 
formation, relationships with students are depersonalized by the bureau- 
cratic school structure, which inevitably demands routinization of tasks 
and role performance.!® Centralized authority, teacher training, inspec- 
tion and curriculum supervision, as well as a career line characterized by 
horizontal rather than vertical mobility, tend to orient the teacher toward 
the school system and away from a client or community frame of reference. 
Informal sanctions supported by the family are supplanted now by the use 
of formally conditioned rewards and punishments which may oppose home 
and school. 


For his part, the student may well find himself within a situation 
which challenges the values and life-style of his kin or community, through 
an alien curriculum or invidious peer-comparisons. Demands upon his 
behaviour are codified, and performance is assessed and recorded in 
highly standardized comparative terms. Far from being familistic, the 
school presents all the problems inherent in coping with large formal 
organizations. 


Informally, as well as formally, the political school emphasizes its 
linkages with all levels of government, with other government agencies, 
or with the military, as in the case of the cadet corps. Effective political 
socialization demands control over courses and teaching materials such as 
texts. Appropriately edited curricula in history, social studies or civics 
enhance the adaptive and reproductive functions of the school, which is 
not expected to innovate in ways which challenge the rightness of the 
established order. “Progress” is defined primarily in technological and 
economic terms, in directions already charted by vested political interests. 

Alternatively, political “progress” may be defined as broadly linked to 
the intellectual and moral upgrading of the populace, as in Ward’s!! 
conception of “sociocracy”, from which he argued the necessity of state 
control in education. In Ontario, the Ryersonian conception of the com- 
mon school is probably the closest historical approximation to a fully 
articulated political model. The abiding force of this image is evident, 
however, not only in the realization of the provincial school systems but 
in the sense of naturalness with which we continue to regard government 
monopolies in education. 
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The Economic Model 


A very different image of the school is projected when one begins 
with an accent upon the extensive linkages between education and the 
world of work. Viewed as an agency of occupational recruitment, training 
and selection, within a market setting, the school takes on new functions 
and priorities. Historically of course, this model did grow out of the 
political, as the following observations made in 1905 clearly suggest. 


In recent times . . . a new interpretation of education for citizenship is being 
given. It is that education is to make the individual an economically produc- 
tive social unit, and hence a valuable citizen . . . Especially in our large urban 
communities, with great numbers of foreign immigrants, is it recognized that 
economic efficiency is one of the first essentials of good citizenship, and that 
such training must become a function of the school.!2 


More recent trends, however, suggest that the economic image is a 
distinctive one, and that the school as an extension of the commercial or 
industrial life of society presents analytically unique features. 


Education attains unprecedented economic importance as a source of techno- 
logical innovation, and the educational system is bent increasingly to the service 
of the labour force, acting as a vast apparatus of occupational recruitment and 
training.!® 

When one sees the school primarily as a sort of factory from which 
neatly packaged bundles of occupational skills roll into the labour market, 
familiar objects and processes can take on new meanings. Students become 
“raw materials” to be sorted by quality and shaped to divergent uses, if 
they are not scrapped altogether. As a producer—in this case of labour— 
the school becomes an integral component of the market system, and must 
be careful to adjust its production to market demands: educational institu- 
tions should spill out into the work world just the right kinds and quan- 
tities of labour required to keep the economy flourishing. A surplus of 
liberal arts graduates can be stockpiled in graduate schools over the short 
run, but in the long run may prove just as embarrassing as an over- 
abundance of unskilled labour. Through differential allocation of financial 
support, facilities or status, as well as through active recruitment or quota 
restriction, academic and occupational specializations are made responsive 
to changing market demands. 

The task of sorting students for placement within the occupational 
structure provides the rationale for an elaborate selection process char- 
acteristic of this economic model. By scholarships, screening devices, grad- 
ing, ranking, promotions, failures, sponsorship or “cooling-out” tactics, 
students are retained, channelled or ejected at crucial points in their 
conveyance through the school system. On occasion, the schools may act 
as a reservoir of labour, limiting supplies by upgrading demands for occupa- 
tional entry, in concert with industry and commerce. 

Ease of transition to the labour force presumes a certain proximity of 
curriculum to the social and skill content of work roles, increasing in 
terminal branches and at tertiary levels. Linked to the economy through 
governing bodies, licensing boards or professional associations, the school 
attempts to ensure the continuity of the work-preparatory experience and 
the effectiveness of its placement functions. Job training programmes which 
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originate within the work setting, for example, may be formalized and 
transplanted to an academic locale such as a university or community 
college. Apprenticeships or internships may be retained, but their roots 
are now firmly planted in a curriculum which remains highly responsive 
to both the occupational groups and their employers, both of whom have 
vested interests in the rate and style of recruitment. Such pragmatism 
sounds a characteristic note in this perception of the school, for practicality 
and applicability are the basis of the educational experience. Even “liberal” 
or “general” studies are legitimated as creating adaptable, versatile poten- 
tial employees, or as productive of discipline specialists whose work can 
eventually be applied in the service of a more prosperous economy. 


Perhaps the most startling transformation occurs in the role of the 
teacher. Efficiency demands specialization, with subject-period timetabling 
coming to constitute a sort of assembly-line processing by a battery of 
skill-oriented experts. As consensus on educational objectives crystallizes 
about valued employable skills, broader concerns for character develop- 
ment or social formation are replaced by an emphasis on training along 
occupational or discipline lines. Each teacher relates in a secondary and 
segmental way to the skill development of his students, using the goal 
of vocational practice as his referent for curriculum design, and perform- 
ance evaluation. In this framework, the teacher becomes the agent of a 
vocational specialty, of a discipline or a technology, with which he may 
identify primarily. In his career line, collegial references and self-image he 
may be first a practitioner and only secondarily a teacher: to some extent 
the articulation of his work with the labour market demands this. More- 
over the measure of his accomplishment may be the successful work place- 
ment of graduates, as opposed to any other independent criteria. 

Innovation is here the explicit task of the schools, which become 
centres for industrial and military research, as for the various forms of 
social engineering. Yet financial and ideological controls ensure that such 
change augments rather than threatens established economic institutions 
and belief-systems. Basically, the formal educational setting is entrusted 
with improving the technology of material production and services, with 
upgrading work skills in an accurate anticipation of changing demands, 
and with a host of information-finding and processing tasks ancillary to 
the economic life of the community. 


Economic norms now govern educational enterprise, so that “rationing 
of resources”, standards of “productive efficiency” and “per capita costs” 
are scanned for guidelines in the “processing” of students. In marketing 
their educational “products” schools are drawn into competition, vying 
for scarce resources of apt students, building marginal differentiation 
of the training offered, and selling their “brand name” to employers, 
graduate schools, or professional bodies. Students, too, are increasingly 
sensitive to the market value of their institutional affiliations and degrees. 


While this image was initially confined to “technical” branches of 
education, rapid occupational fragmentation and technological upgrading 
have amplified and highlighted economic dependencies upon formal educa- 
tion. The somewhat uncomfortable union of professional schools and 
liberal arts colleges has further propagated this model, popularly employed 
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now in respect of virtually all schools. Thus, while the polytechnical insti- 
tute, community college or professional faculty may conform most closely, 
this image of the school as an extension of the economy now strongly 
conditions many of our ideas of what schools “really are” or what they 
“ought to be doing”. 


The Religious Model 


From a logical perspective, the claim of organized religion upon the 
educational process admits no middle ground: its sacred title is either 
prior to all secular demands or worth nothing. In practice, however, the 
churches have proven shrewdly flexible in negotiating their educational 
interests. Archetypes such as the mediaeval university, the mission school, 
the seminary, or the parochial school of Roman Catholic peasant com- 
munities testify to the hybrid strength of the religious model of the school. 


If the church is a divine communion, an exclusive ministration of moral- 
ity, the fount of our world view and the agency of our personal salvation, 
then formal education is integral to its functioning. As so many religions 
have seen it, life is a preparation, a route to the divine and the eternal: 
within this perspective, the fundamental task of education is to prime the 
individual for his journey rather than to equip him for worldly success. 
Although church schools have never been wholly indifferent to the latter, 
it is the ordering of priorities here which makes formal education a natural 
and necessary extension of missionary and salvationist religions. 


The objectives of religious education can be viewed from several dif- 
ferent levels. On the individual plane, it is a thorough socialization to the 
belief-system, conduct norms and expressive rituals which is sought. At 
the collective level, the school becomes an important interactional focus 
for the maintenance of an “elect” identity: by means of social, recreational 
and facilitating groups, involving the adult community, as well as through 
the classroom, the school promotes in-group solidarity. At yet another level, 
the religious school may claim a sacramental function in creating and 
sustaining a mystical spiritual union, monopolistically dispensing special 
“oraces”’ or religious experiences. 

Like the familistic school, the religious school relates to the student 
in an inclusive way: his entire formation will be the outcome of a con- 
sistent curricular emphasis, participation with a homogeneous peer group 
in a round of activities acknowledging the primacy of religious values at 
many points, and of interaction with appropriate adult role models. 

The teacher here is the representative of a sacred order: typically a 
guru, minister, priest, or teaching “brother” or “sister”. Divinely called 
to this vocation, he has behind him the full weight of spiritual and 
ecclesiastical authority. His teaching is characteristically authoritarian, 
albeit benevolent, and his disciplinary control derives in some measure from 
the sacred “apartness” of his person. I can still recall rather vividly my 
own student experiences in a religious school, where we were warned 
regularly and solemnly that disobedience or disrespect to teachers con- 
stituted sacrilege and thus jeopardized our already scant hopes of salva- 
tion. Student-teacher relationships in such situations are constrained by 
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the radical hierarchy of the appointed or anointed versus the laity, a 
personal refraction of the sacred-profane dichotomy. 

Linkage of this school to the church is so immediate and direct as to 
be almost inclusive. Commonly, the school is wholly controlled and operated 
by the church, with little visibility as a distinct institution. This may be 
reflected in the spatial proximity of church and school, often housed within 
the same building. Clergy regard teaching or school administration as basic 
to their role, and most often combine these tasks with group worship 
functions. Parental “rights” are recognized, but the exercise of these rights 
is governed by church defined and sanctioned “responsibilities” prescrib- 
ing use and support of the church school. Toward political and economic 
claims upon education, the church is likely to be even more defensive. 


Church schools may be innovative or protective dependent upon the 
societal status of the religious group in question. Established church schools 
tend, obviously, to be protective of the status quo. Sectarian groups may 
be inner directed either as a tactic for survival or as a function of their 
“olect”’ ideology; alternatively they may be outer-directed in a proseletyzing 
missionary way. Thus religious schools bear the same relationships to the 
established institutional structure as do the churches themselves. 


The religious image of the school still colours much discourse about 
education in Canada, and receives varying degrees of statutory recognition 
across the provinces. In Ontario, even the public school system shows 
very strong vestiges of its religious ancestry, including the legal prescrip- 
tion to inculcate “respect for religion and the principles of Christian 
morality”, and residual linkages such as the special school-visiting rights 
accorded the clergy: 


Every clergyman is a school visitor in the municipality where he has pastoral 
charge. School visitors may visit public schools, may attend school exercises, 
and at the time of a visit may examine the progress of the pupils and the state 
and management of the schools, and give such advice to the teachers and 
pupils and any others present, as they deem expedient.'4 


The Collegial Model 


Notwithstanding the force of the economic and political images, edu- 
cators themselves have by and large arrived at a quite different picture 
of the school. From their point of view, education is an activity involving 
very special, even esoteric kinds of knowledge: the school, then, is basically 
a setting for the expertise of a group of professionals. Another way of 
expressing this would be to suggest that schools are an extension of the 
activity of a more or less autonomous professional colleague group. 


The professional educator is likely to view himself and his colleagues 
as the only persons who really know “what the school and education are 
all about”. As possessors of a monopoly of knowledge, educators are alone 
competent to set educational objectives, to decide upon curricula, teaching 
methods or resources, to establish teaching competencies or to evaluate 
outcomes. The views of parents, businessmen, politicians or student 
clientele are discounted on the grounds that such “laymen” do not have 
the necessary knowledge or training, and are therefore not competent to 
exercise judgment in educational matters. 
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Observers of the growth of the professions have drawn attention to the 
importance of the quest for “license” and ‘mandate’! in the develop- 
ment of a powerful collegial body. The extraction of “license” ensures 
public recognition that the right to practise is dependent upon access to a 
body of expertise. De facto, this implies standing within an organized 
professional body. Public “mandate” gives the colleague group the right 
to control the conditions of work, the process of occupational recruitment, 
the setting of work goals and the standards of competency in practice, on 
the assumption that these functions also require the expertise of “insiders”. 


To the extent that teaching together with its overhead of research and 
development has attained “professional” status, educators have become 
increasingly prone to view themselves as the more or less autonomous 
core of the school system. The claims of government, industry, commerce 
or of parents challenge their elite status in educational matters, and are 
opposed with increasing vigour. Teachers rally their students to resist the 
“corrupting influences” of big business, the “insinuations” of politics, the 
“intellectual fetters” of organized religion, or the “banality” of parental 
expectations. Educators alone really know how to guide the formation of 
the young, and it becomes a sacred duty to protect students from the 
manipulation of those less altruistic or less expert. Teachers and admin- 
istrators committed to this model see the school board as a collection 
agency rather than an instrument of policy formation and public direction. 
Likewise parents are viewed as another group to be educated rather than 
as a point of reference for the orientation of the school. 

The teacher, then, stands at the very centre of this picture of the 
school, which assumes an elite control of expertise. The aims of education 
relate to development within existing monopolies of knowledge, recruit- 
ment to the elite and maintenance of societal dependencies upon their 
vested skills. To some extent the school becomes an apologist and 
proseletyzer for those intellectual and technological styles which constitute 
the common wisdom of the educators, and form the basis for their status 
claims. 

In turn, this supports a wholly new perspective upon the role of the 
school in innovation. Mere resistance to industrial, political, popular or 
religious interests gives way to active protest and intervention. The ivory 
tower of learning becomes a fortress from which crusading educators foray 
to challenge any aspects of the social, economic or political life of the 
community, presuming its ultimate dependence upon their expertise. Even 
where professional educators are restrained from social action, they may 
yet choose to play the role of societal conscience or prophet. 

Alone the possessors of the wisdom and skills requisite to “right” action, 
and to the “proper” development of society, these educators may perceive 
the school as a mission charged explicitly with changing the society within 
which it finds itself. 

The collegial school is client-centred, but interest is polarized about two 
kinds of engagement. Selective recruitment ensures regeneration of the elite 
while securing the commitment of some accepting and acceptable students. 
The majority of pupils, however, achieve lower levels of certified expertise 
for export to the non-academic world where its value is contingent upon 
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continuing societal acceptance: each pupil thus becomes an apologist for 
the kind of education he has received, and incidentally, for the educators 
themselves. !6, !” 

Monopolies of conventional wisdom can be challenged only by claimants 
to new styles of knowledge, usually from outside academia: this accounts 
in part for the vigor and hostility with which organized learning reacts 
against freelance, entrepreneurial, maverick or marginal types who may 
achieve a competitive hold upon its clientele. 

The authority system of a collegial school is hierarchial by expertise, 
the latter being evaluated with reference to the development of the dis- 
cipline itself. Thus teaching is considered as lesser evidence of expertise 
than research, and the education of recruits to a discipline is regarded as 
more vital than the servicing of future non-academics. This discipline may 
take a “subject”? focus at higher levels, while at elementary levels it is 
more likely to be defined as “education” itself. 


Perhaps a contemporary arts faculty approaches the collegial model 
more closely than any other school, but there is strong evidence of a 
growing use of collegial images on the part of the new “professionals” 
in our elementary schools. 


The Custodial Model 


Many observers have already drawn analogies between the school and 
institutions such as the prison or mental hospital; comparisons which 
suggest that schools can be viewed primarily as custodial agents. 


“Custody” is a cultural complex to which sociologists have directed 
relatively little attention. Almost every larger society, however, seems to 
have legitimated processes by which certain whole classes or groups— 
criminals, aliens, or “madmen” for example—can be interned, with the 
concomitant denial of rights to full societal membership and participa- 
tion. Such custody involves defining those in question as virtual “non- 
persons’, with the dual aims of exercising control over their behaviour in 
the short run, and of effecting adequate socialization or resocialization in 
the long run. Sometimes, of course, custody is invoked not because individ- 
uals do not “fit”? with the society, but because a massive involuntary reloca- 
tion and resocialization is sought, as in the case of conscripted military 
or colonial labour compounds. 


Custody, as institutionalized, involves the recognition in custom and law 
of processes for custodial assignment and of custodial status, together 
with a legitimation of extraordinary means for containment, control and 
behaviour modification, usually in the context of a “total institutional” 
setting. In some instances, this involves a primacy of control functions, as 
in the case of the criminally insane; in other cases such control as is 
effected may be largely instrumental to specific socializing objectives, as in 
the “training school”. Moreover, while the custodians have been held 
responsible in terms of ends—control or change, or both—they have gen- 
erally not been held strongly accountable to the public for the means em- 
ployed, which tend to have a low visibility in any case. 


Much of what could be noted in connection with custodial arrangements 
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would relate to the discussion of “total institutional” settings, to which 
Goffman'!* made a classic contribution. Nevertheless, the notion of 
custody and a class of custodial institutions would remain analytically 
distinct, since ascription is a definitive note here. The structural, social 
psychological and sub-cultural attributes identified with “total institutions” 
arise, by contrast from the routinization of a full round of activities for 
large numbers within a single setting. The concepts clearly overlap in some 
empirical applications, but can be seen as analytically distinct. 

The notion of a total institution is cross-classificatory, it should be 
noted, with the present typology. Clearly it would be possible to find 
religious, political or familial schools organized within total institutional 
settings, as in the cases of the novitiate, the military academy or the private 
boarding school, although these may also reflect custodial or other elements, 
since no pure types are to be found empirically. 


The rationale for the custodial school is simply that children are not 
yet full members of any society. Conduct is unreliable, judgment is embry- 
onic, knowledge and experience are limited: the child is not yet “formed” 
as a full “person”. Such a group can be sorted out to be controlled and 
shaped by the school, which is legitimated and fashioned after custodial 
models. 


While the most obvious examples of schools reflecting custodial think- 
ing are perhaps “training schools”, “rehabilitation centres” or “strict” 
boarding schools, the notion of custody has been of formative importance 
in public school systems as well. 


Entry to a custodial school is ascribed in terms of criteria such as age, 
health, deportment, or cultural status; release is contingent upon change, 
or presumed change in the individual, or in societal evaluation of the 
criteria themselves. Internal selective processes then have little weight 
except as they bear upon these criteria for continued detention. 


There exists here, as has been noticed as well in total institutions, a 
radical dichotomy between the custodians and those in custody: teacher- 
student relationships take on much of the character of staff-inmate inter- 
action. The dichotomy is supported by a radical system of deference and 
a highly visible differentiation of privileges and facilities. Routine handling 
of large groups of students involves a denial of individual claims based 
on statuses external to the custodial setting. This is reinforced psycho- 
logically by depersonalization tactics which include exposure, social con- 
tamination, deprivation of expressive control, legitimation of humiliation 
as a behavioral control, and effective use of degradation ceremonies. 
Observation of the way in which “humiliation” is used in the classroom, 
with predictable “looping” effects in reciprocal “face-saving”, together 
with clues such as the use of the third-person by staff in reference to 
students who are present to the interaction, reinforces the impression that 
much of the control dynamic centres about denial of full “person” status. 


Students in such a setting are uniformly imputed to be unable to make 
appropriate decisions regarding cleanliness, bodily functions, diet, recrea- 
tion or work organization: continued denial of personal competency 
through external regulation functions to legitimate the need for custody. 
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One of the most obvious traces of custodial thinking in the schools 
is the residue of ‘‘busy work’, which presupposes that even “useless” 
work functions as a control by inhibiting opportunities for personal 
decision-making, and thereby, for proscribed behavior. It functions, as well, 
as a denial of personal efficacy and worth, with the potential latent social- 
izing effect of alienation from work-endeavor in general—an important 
problem in schools today. Routine wastage of personal time in “waiting”, 
or “lining up” activities, in deference to “busy” teachers whose time is 
obviously valuable, may have similar roots and effect. In general, the 
response of students, psychologically and sub-culturally, to such a setting 
is problematic and certainly deserves more attention than can be afforded 
here. 

Such schools, based on the primacy of a control function, are clearly 
not designed to be innovative. Linkages are basically with those chartered 
to exercise custody—judges, legislators, doctors, parents—or with related 
custodial institutions involved in a network of referral and transfer. 


The Community Model 


A final model, which can also be explored briefly, is that of the school 
as a community. Negating the import of any external linkages, this model 
presents the school in relative isolation. Such an image is arrived at by 
assuming that the territorially based school constitutes a quasi community 
or small society and by extending to it those expectations of relative 
autonomy and participation characteristic of the “democracy”. 

A large education complex such as the modern university is in many 
ways a “community”: the campus encloses a full round of activities for a 
heterogeneous population demanding a wide range of facilities for work, 
sleep and play. As opposed to a single goal-directed formal organization, 
the “school” comes here to be seen more as “milieu” or setting within 
which individuals, groups and organizations coexist in some sort of sym- 
bolic adjustment and social accommodation. 

This school is not a specialized activity of the larger society but a 
subsection of that society encompassing a wide range of specializations. 
As a democratic society in miniature it will possess its own government, 
police, media networks, a sense of its own history and a distinctive campus 
style or sub-culture. Of course, in the case of any real school, this image 
ignores some aspects by directing our attention to others: yet it is precisely 
this selectivity which makes its use so provocative, particularly among 
contemporary university and even high school populations. 

In many respects, contemporary schools could be viewed as “frontier” 
communities, to which established institutional controls—economic, legal 
and religious—have been weakly and ineffectively extended. Under condi- 
tions of novelty, unrest and relative anomie provide the ground for move- 
ments of social protest and reconstruction. 

In Canada, by weight of tradition, the community image is a democratic 
one: students, teachers, administrators or ancillary personnel are viewed 
as constituencies to the democratic process. Educational aims are not 
set by a single group or organization; rather, each pursues his own goals 
in conflict or cooperation with others similarly self-directed. In this school 
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as in the larger society, objectives are presumed set by those who pursue 
them. 

Such a model does not present us with typical structural or innovative 
features, but asserts, by contrast, that each school has or should have a 
unique social history. Patterning is to be found primarily perhaps at the 
level of process in community growth and change. Stated more concretely, 
such a model does not tell us so much what the school should look like, 
as how it should develop—after the manner of a relatively autonomous 
democratic community. 


WANTED: Employment for Seven Models 


Of course, we could continue to build models, each successive image 
sounding a somewhat less familiar and less relevant note. Such construc- 
tion is certainly entertaining by comparison with many tasks that fall to 
the sociologist today, yet I suspect this very appeal to be one of its chief 
weaknesses. There may be little consensus about how theory is to be con- 
structed, but there is unanimity concerning its use. Theory is intended to 
enter a dialogue with experience, stimulating and informing research: if 
it fails in doing this it is of no use to science, whatever its logical or 
aesthetic appeal. A typology is not the sort of construct to be evaluated 
or exhausted by a single research application, but it may be important to 
argue here that such applications are both possible and promising. 

A set of ideal types could, in the first instance, prove a useful guide 
to organizational analysis of schools: components of the models suggest 
the coincidence or patterned absence of certain structural features. Further, 
a high potency for combination of the models provides us with a larger 
number of hybrid forms, to be employed in the investigation of particular 
schools or school systems. The parochial school of an earlier French- 
Canada was a familistic-religious hybrid, for example, while the emergent 
Community Colleges of Ontario appear to combine economic and collegial 
strains. 


As Kaplan has noted: 


A model is often worth knowing because of its family connections; if it is not 
capable of doing for us what is needed, it can introduce us to a relative who 
will be happy to oblige.'® 

A typology of this sort should be of use not only in respect of the schools 
themselves, but in relation to the ideological differences which the models 
presume to stylize and integrate. 

Residual structural elements may prove clues to the earlier forms of 
school structures. Certainly, one possible avenue for social-historical in- 
vestigation of schools and their dynamics of change might well be through 
such models as are linked to the evolution of other institutions. 

Conflict situations, too, could be approached through a_ typology: 
divergent groups may favour particular models which rationalize their 
interests, stance and tactics. The teacher, for example, may view himself 
as an expert, may be seen by the parent as another adult who holds chil- 
dren in trust, and by his employers as a civil servant. The dialogue of 
recent parent-teacher and teacher-board conflicts in Ontario suggests that 
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radically different perceptions of schools and school roles are at stake in 
such issues. 

All of these suggested directions for research are promises which may 
or may not be kept: meaningful evaluation must await more concrete 
efforts at application. Theories, like balloons, are relatively easy to get 
aloft: the real trick is to get them back down to earth. 
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The Russian Sunday Schools— 
An Experiment in Voluntarism 


Between 1859 and 1862 a mass movement was developed by members of 
the intellectual classes in Tsarist Russia to set up schools for literacy educa- 
tion, for workers in the cities and for peasants in the villages. Modelled 
on the idea of the English charity school (and influenced by the educational 
ideas of Count Leo Tolstoy) the schools rapidly became the centre of 
revolutionary and atheistic propaganda stemming from the various radical 
groups in the student and political movement. This article treats the Sunday 
School Movement from the standpoint of the various social groupings—their 
aspirations, educational theories and their position in the social hierarchy. 
Reasons for the failure of the enterprise are brought out. (Dr. J. McLeish 
is Professor of Educational Psychology at The University of Alberta.) 


Social Background 


The ‘repentant nobles’ known as the “Decembrists”, (Dekabristy), be- 
cause their attempted palace revolution took place on December 14, 1825, 
are significant in the history of Russian popular education mainly by 
virtue of their conception that a bridge must be built between the social 
élite and the peasant masses. They had no practical plans for the eradica- 
tion of popular illiteracy and ignorance. But the theme of a social debt 
which the nobles and intellectuals owed to the people became the inspira- 
tion and motive force of most of the attempts to enlighten and liberate 
the serf and working population of the Empire throughout the nineteenth 
century. One section of the Dekabristy wanted the liberation of the serfs 
with land. They wanted a constitution and a republic. They wanted to 
impose social reforms on themselves and their class.! The ironical com- 
ment of Count Rostopchin (governor of Moscow in 1812) when told of 
the abortive coup sums up the anomalous situation of the revolutionaries: 


Formerly revolutions were made by peasants who wanted to become gentle- 
men: now gentlemen try to make a revolution so as to become cobblers.” 


The main significance of the Dekabristy was that they were the inspira- 
tion of the revolutionaries who came after. Hertzen, Ogaryov and Sazonov, 
who organized one of the earliest revolutionary circles, the Russian 
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Fourierists, counted themselves to be ‘sons of the Decembrists’. It was 
an article by Ogaryov, a personal embodiment of the ‘repentant noble’ in 
the later revolutionary movement, which quite directly inspired the move- 
ment ‘To the People’ of 1873. And it was probably Hertzen, his friend 
and associate for many years, who suggested the innovation of Sunday 
schools for the illiterate, out of his considerable experience of English 
conditions. These two men, Hertzen and Ogaryov, co-operated for many 
years in expounding the notion that a class of revolutionaries must arise 
who would dedicate themselves to the people’s cause.? 

The Sunday schools were only one of a number of forms through which 
the revolutionary impulse expressed itself in 1859-1862. At this time the 
whole of Russian society was in revolutionary flux. The Crimean war had 
revealed the decadence and inefficiency of official Russia. There was 
a general economic crisis in serf agriculture. Persistent rumours of an 
Emancipation Decree operated to unsettle the peasant masses and to main- 
tain them in a condition of anxious expectation. Their unease kept the 
bureaucracy in a condition of fearful apprehension. As a result, the 
anticipated freedom was withheld: this of course still further aggravated 
the unrest. A kind of chain reaction was set up through which the im- 
potence and incapacity of the ruling circles were more and more exposed. 

A useful index of the state of affairs is the number of peasant uprisings 
occurring throughout this period. According to the official figures there 
were 1,186 between 1826 and 1861. In fact, there were probably many 
more than this. The development of social unrest in the countryside is 
shown in the comparative table below. 


Frequency of Peasant Revolts in the Russian Empire 


1826-1834 148 uprisings 
1835-1844 216 i. 
1845-1854 348 ¥ 
1855-1861 A474 O 


During the period following the Crimean War, official inquiry revealed 
that 210 of the last figure of 474 peasant uprisings resulted from premature 
rumours of the Emancipation Decree of 1861: 135 were caused by exces- 
sive landlord exactions of rents and work-payments; 30 were due to crop 
failures which gave rise to famine, this being aggravated by landlord 
exactions; 17 were caused by the forced removal of serfs from their native 
villages; 13 were due to reduction of the amount of peasant land holdings 
by unjust proprietors. On fourteen estates a Tsarist Commission of Inquiry 
discovered that peasant disturbances had continued over a period of from 
10 to 40 years. Periodically major uprisings took place which involved 
whole regions. In a period of sixty years (1801-1861) ‘agricultural pro- 
duction showed a stationary yield. This “crisis of production” was aggra- 
vated by the export of ‘surplus’ grain by the landlords, as well as by 
recurrent droughts and famines. 

Conditions in the towns were not much better. The intellectual classes, 
large sections of whom accepted the revolutionary views of Hertzen and 
Chernishevski, were in a mood for change. Under the conditions of the 
autocracy, novel ideas on the social question necessarily forced the in- 
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novator first into opposition and then, by a logic inherent in the Russian 
situation, into revolutionary activities. Any discussion of social questions 
which ventured outside the limits of Orthodoxy, Autocracy and Narodnost 
(“nationalness” or “national characteristics” —which meant the estab- 
lished order of serfdom, patriarchalism and obedience),> was the subject 
of police action. 


The Student Movement and the Sunday Schools 


The students of the fifties were under the influence of liberals such as 
P. V. Pavlov and N. I. Pirogov. There was a more revolutionary wing 
oriented towards Chernishevski’s “Contemporary” (Sovremennik) and 
Hertzen’s émigré London circle. Although industry had achieved a sub- 
stantial growth after Peter, it was deeply affected by the feudal relation- 
ships inherent in the serf economy. There was no independent working- 
class movement until the ’70’s. Nor did the town proletariat participate in 
the revolutionary movement, except insofar as many town workers retained 
ties with their villages and were thus affected by the peasant discontent. 


In these conditions, the notion of creating a literate population through 
voluntary Sunday schools seemed to spring up simultaneously in different 
parts of Russia. Considerable controversy exists on the question who was 
the pioneer of this idea.’ According to the Tsarist secret police archives, 
a group probably in the best position to know, the Kiev Professor P. V. 
Pavlov was responsible. The idea was probably suggested to him by 
Hertzen and Ogaryov in the course of his visit to England. Pavlov organized 
a student circle in Kiev. But the real moving spirits were the students 
Bekman and Muravski. Other members were the students Slepyshkin, 
Chaly, Voronov, Levchenko, Portugalov, Zavadski and Yefimenko. The idea 
of the Sunday school was conceived by this group in 1858. They thought 
of it as a means by which revolutionary ideas could be conveyed to the 
people. The students travelled around and carried the idea of the Sunday 
school to many other towns, especially to those in which there was a 
university and a student movement. Letters from Levchenko to Pavlov 
and Bekman, found in the archives of the secret police, testify to the fact 
that Bekman, Yefimenko and Portugalov visited dozens of places including 
Moscow, Petersburg, Kharkov, Kiev and Kazan, spreading the revolutionary 
ideas of the Kharkov-Kiev circle (as it came to be called). Yefimenko estab- 
lished a Society for the Dissemination of Literacy and Useful Knowledge. 
This society organized artisan schools in Perm and Yekaterinburg. It also 
proposed to organize literary gatherings, to publish lectures and a news- 
paper which would be the organ of the Sunday schools.? 


The Petersburg group, centred around Professor Miller and Baron 
Kosminski, included such students as Ostrogorski, Glinski, Semyevski, 
Semyonov and others. This student group has also been nominated as 
founder of the Russian Sunday school.!° The Petersburg city council had 
discussed the idea of organizing Sunday schools for the artisan class 
in 1858. Their interest can be defined in the terms of the view expressed 
in the council that ‘the absence of all education is the cause of the 
unsatisfactory condition of our artisan production and our dependence 
on foreigners’.!! This clearly-expressed motive of enlightened self-interest 
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is, of course, the second strand in the movement for Sunday schools, the 
first being the revolutionary aspirations of the intelligentzia. The liberal- 
capitalist influence was exercised by a small group who were affected 
by ideas stemming from the Scottish and English traditions represented 
by Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill. These, and other liberal thinkers, 
had ardent supporters in nineteenth century Russia: their views on the need 
for popular education as the basis of a modern, industrial state were 
well known. 

Although both had toyed with the idea of literacy schools, neither the 
Council of Ministers nor the Petersburg city council did anything effective 
in the matter. They helped to make the idea of Sunday schools widely 
known and, in the beginning at least, respectable. It was the student 
group, especially Ostrogorski and Glinski, who set up the free Taurichevski 
people’s school in Petersburg. Throughout their brief existence the Sunday 
schools remained completely voluntary, both in their establishment and 
upkeep. The only official action taken was to seek to hamper the work 
of education by establishing onerous conditions and permeating the organ- 
ization with police spies. 

In view of the widespread interest which quickly developed it seems 
a trifle academic to try to decide who set up the first school. As we have 
seen, the honour is claimed for two groups: the names of Muravski, 
Bekman, Ostrogorski, Glinski, Shpilevski and Vorony are prominent. What 
is certain is that the first Sunday schools opened in April, 1859, and that 
the moving spirits belonged not to a single faction but were drawn from 
different social groups. They held as their common ideal the belief that 
social evils must be combatted by a socially aware and responsible section 
of the community. If necessary they were prepared to work in the face 
of the opposition of the ruling powers. Their leaders belonged either to 
the revolutionary circles inspired by the ideals of Hertzen and Cher- 
nishevski or they were liberals influenced by Western ideas of constitu- 
tional government. 


The first Sunday school was the signal for a mass social-political move- 
ment for the dissemination of knowledge. According to Ol’khin, secretary 
of the Petersburg council of Sunday schools,!2 it was an all-Russian event 
of great social significance. Whichever section of the intelligentzia, the 
liberal tendency or those who supported the programme of peasant social- 
ism (‘the democratic enlighteners’), took the first step, it is certain that the 
movement for popular enlightenment was affected very quickly by the 
economic demands and political programmes of the revolutionary groups. 
The revolutionary democrats were soon at the centre of affairs, exercising 
the predominant influence. 


Between the end of the Crimean War (1856) and the Manifesto of 
Liberation (1861) there were many secret, illegal, and potentially revolu- 
tionary groups in Russia. These circles were in touch with each other 
through certain key figures, they worked out a common core of ideas, 
aspirations and techniques. Groups sprang up, flourished for a time and 
then disappeared without trace. Individuals constituted a link, programmes 
and policies were the basis of an established tradition. One of the earliest 
of these was a group of Moscow students, the Vertepniki or “cavemen’’.!3 
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They were inspired by the ideals of the Russian folk-lorist P. N. Rybnikov; 
they met regularly with other young men, army officers and office workers, 
to discuss the burning questions of socialism, republicanism, and the social 
life of the Russian village. They were strongly moved by the desire to 
draw near to the people. They aspired to become the instrument which 
would link the intellectual classes to the peasantry. The circle began to 
discuss and prepare for an approach to the people in 1855. It was at 
this point in their deliberations that Rybnikov arrived in Moscow as a 
student. The group, which he joined, belonged to the lower social classes: 
several of its members were linked in sympathy with certain groups of 
religious schizmatics, groups which were persecuted and outlawed by 
Church and State and which at certain periods seemed to be fertile soil 
for revolutionary ideas. According to a secret police report of 1858 the 
group consisted entirely of ardent republicans in contact with a con- 
spiratorial group in the University of Kharkov.'‘ The latter circle discussed 
the methods of political struggle against the Autocracy: a plan was made 
to organize and indoctrinate the peasant masses with revolutionary ideas. 


The circle had been formed immediately after the Crimean war by 
Bekman and Muravski from Kiev, both university students and members 
of the lower nobility. The defeat of Russia had been the main reason for 
setting up this conspiracy. They believed that a complete and radical 
overturn of Russian society was the only possible way to redeem the past 
and to ensure a brighter future. With two others, Yefimenko and Zavadski, 
members of the raznochintsy (‘those outside the official ranks’) they estab- 
lished a nucleus and started to recruit members to the conspiracy. By the 
end of 1856 there were eight members. At this point the group coalesced 
with another student Kharkov group, the Paskuvilny Komitet or ‘committee 
of slanderers’. This consisted of five students, all drawn from the richer 
nobility. The group was animated by the ideals of Bazarov, the nihilist 
in Turgenyev’s Fathers and Children (written in 1862). They showed a 
supercilious attitude towards all traditional customs and ways of thinking: 
like Bazarov they combined this hostility with a single-minded interest in 
‘exact science’. This circle had one single, clear aim and purpose—total 
revolution, this to begin with the emancipation of the serfs. 

This objective did not seem very difficult to achieve . . . We believed that 
Russia would arise that very year. All we needed to do was publish a few 
thousand copies of some sort of manifesto and send our agents everywhere 
with it. If these plans were carried out we expected that one fine morning 
people would waken up to find a bloody revolution had broken out all over 
Russia.!° 


This student romanticism had a certain basis in the general discontent of 
all classes with the Tsarist government. A widespread notion existed that 
a peasant revolution was just around the corner: many people believed 
that this would occur spontaneously. But Bekman, Muravski and the 
Kharkov circle believed that a necessary condition for successful revolution 
was the dissemination of revolutionary ideas by means of the printed word. 
This notion immediately involved them in a consideration of mass illiteracy 
and the means of overcoming it. 

The two student groups which had thus coalesced did so on the basis 
of a common source of ideas and programmes—the publications of Hertzen 
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and his Free Russian Press in London. Under the influence of the London 
émigrés they developed a republican programme: they had plans for the 
subversion of the Kiev garrison and for propaganda in the villages. But in 
reality, the only activity in which they achieved any success was the 
distribution of a satirical manifesto about the unfavourable outcome of 
the war in the Crimea. 


The liberalizing tendencies of the government and the growing realiza- 
tion of the actual difficulties of preparing a revolution caused the disrup- 
tion of the group. According to Zavadski, their activities degenerated into 
gossip. The society was saved from total disintegration only by the link 
which Bekman and Muravski managed to establish in 1858 with the Kiev 
circle of students, organized around the progressive historian Professor 
V.P. Pavlov. 


Pavlov was a well-known liberal, the centre of discussion and progressive 
opinion in Kiev. The general atmosphere of Russian university life under 
the Tsars is well-conveyed in his anecdote (which refers to 1847). The 
Chancellor of the university, a certain Governor-General Bibikov, in his 
inaugural address told the assembled Senate and students: 

Professors! You are free to meet amongst yourselves, but only to play cards. 


Students! Remember that I will turn an indulgent eye on dissipation. But a 
soldier’s uniform is ready for anybody who indulges in freethinking.'® 


In fact, Professor Pavlov did not take this injunction to heart. He was 
exiled in 1862 for his outspokenness against the government, his work in 
the social movement and because he was an adherent of Hertzen (as indeed 
was everybody of any significance in the student movement of the ’fifties). 
Professor Pirogov, another Kiev liberal, also supported the students in the 
organization of the Sunday school movement.!” Neither of the professors 
was prepared to go as far as the revolutionary students of the secret 
society. In fact, they finally lost the trust of the student body because of 
what seemed to be their temporizing with the authorities. But at this stage, 
when Autocracy itself was in a liberalizing mood, they added to the 
official concessions of greater freedom of discussion and organization 
given to university students: they encouraged news-sheets, discussion 
groups, savings banks, and other student activities. 


Organization of the Sunday Schools 


The actual organizers of the Sunday schools in Kiev and other cities 
were the itinerant students Bekman, Muravski, Yefimenko, Portugalov and 
Zavadski.'§ Their preferred method of operation was to set up revolutionary 
circles as centres of a looser organization, involving fringe sympathizers 
not committed to republicanism nor to conspiratorial methods. In Kazan 
and Perm for example there were circles of helpers and sympathizers 
to the number of more than 150. In Kazan the well-known Professor 
Shchapov worked with Portugalov of the original Kharkov circle, and with 
Krasnoperov, Krasovski and Manasein. This group organized schools and 
canvassed the idea of a society for literacy-teaching and the establishment 
of a peasant library. Shchapov was originally a Siberian peasant who had 
ecclesiastical connections: by tremendous intellectual efforts he raised 
himself to the dignity of a professorship at the university of Kazan.19 In 
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his inaugural lecture as professor of history he declared himself an 
opponent of the official view of Russian history, expressing his sympathy 
with the Raskolniks (Schizmatics) and other marginal groups in the 
Empire. In 1862, he glorified the work of the schizmatic sects and expressed 
the ideals which claimed his support for the Sunday schools: 


While Peter built schools only for the clergy and aristocracy, the Raskolniks 
everywhere established a living school for the Russian masses—peasants, artisans, 
merchants and soldiers. The Raskol took up the task of disseminating education 
amongst the people. And it chose the most natural and direct method of doing 
this, namely, by sending preachers and missionaries to all regions, to the towns 
and villages. These teachers of the people spread the knowledge of the alphabet 
and of their doctrine much more successfully than did the official school- 
masters.?° 


Shchapov had direct relations with Hertzen, propagandist of peasant 
socialism and republicanism. The official view of his book on the schiz- 
matics was that it represented ‘authentic communism’ and that Shchapov 
was only using the ideas of the Raskolniks as a lever with which to produce 
anew Pugachoushchina or peasant jacquerie. 

The Sunday schools in Perm were organized by a different circle which 
consisted of former seminarists and students. They were directed by Yefi- 
menko, a member of the original circle. He gave the enterprise the orienta- 
tion towards the complete political renovation of the country. The circles 
in Kiev, Kharkov, Perm, Ufa and Orenburg used every means possible 
to involve people. Musical evenings, public readings, lectures, collections 
for the schools, and other events were made the occasion for more or 
less disguised propaganda, not only for the schools but for the political 
aims of the movement.?! 


In Moscow, the Sunday schools were organized by the circle of 
Zaichnevski and Argiropulo. This circle became famous under the title 
of Young Russia.22 Zaichnevski was the leader. He was a revolutionary 
socialist, powerfully influenced in his political development by the writings 
of Hertzen. He arrived at Moscow University to study mathematics in 1859. 
But his major interest was propaganda. He devoted his time to expounding 
the ideas of Western Socialism to his student contemporaries and organiz- 
ing a revolutionary movement. The political atmosphere of this time can 
be gauged from the fact that when he lithographed a pamphlet by 
Ogaryov on the Decembrist conspiracy (a refutation of the official account) 
he sold three hundred copies in one day. His first supporters were students 
from the Kazan region. Amongst them was his closest associate, Perikles 
Argiropulo, a student of Greek origin. Thirteen members of the circle 
took part in the work of the Moscow Sunday schools, as well as in places 
far from Moscow. For example, in the summer of 1861 several members 
travelled from Moscow to the Tulskaya, Ryazanskaya, Orlovskaya prov- 
inces and to the Ukraine, to carry on revolutionary propaganda and to 
teach in the Sunday schools. These included the students Prootzev, Pok- 
rovski, Ponyatovski and Zaichnevski. Shevchenko, the Ukrainian dramatist, 
also participated in the work of this circle. One of his last literary produc- 
tions was a South Russian Spelling Book for the Sunday schools. This 
was a collection of popular Ukrainian and Russian proverbs chosen for 
their social significance. ?° 
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In May 1861 Zaichnevski left Moscow on horseback in the direction of 
his home town Oryol. It was a period of great unrest in the countryside, 
following the decree of emancipation of February 19, 1861. Zaichnevski 
decided that the time for action had come. He therefore went about 
inciting the peasants, preaching socialism and the need for revolt every- 
where, without attempting any concealment. He entrusted his conspira- 
torial letters to the ordinary post. He proclaimed that the peasants them- 
selves must act: they must march on the towns and seize everything 
needed for success, above all arms and money. His father and frends 
urged him to moderate his opinions and to refrain from such open 
propaganda. Zaichnevski would not listen. He behaved hike a man imsane, 
or a person intoxicated by the imminent appearance of the millennium. 
Alexander the Second, an inveterate note-writer on the margins of revolu- 
tionary materials sent him by the Third Section, observed on an intercepted 
letter from Zaichnevski to Argiropulos that it was ‘so criminal and dangerous 
that I consider it necessary to arrest them immediately and bring them to 
me with all their papers’. This im fact was done: unfortunately no record 
remains of the confrontation. The two students were taken back to Moscow. 
In prison, with the assistance of their many visitors and a well-disposed 
guard, they composed the revolutionary manifesto Young Russia. This is 
a violent document, having much in common with the Communist Man- 
ifesto of Marx and Engels, especially as far as the specific reforms pro- 
posed are concerned. It calls for: 


a revolution, bloody and pitiless, one which will change everythimg fo the 
roots, which will overthrow completely the foundations of present-day society 
and effect the ruin of all who support the existing regime . . - Rivers of blood 
must flow, even innocent people will probably perish = 
The manifesto attacked Hertzen for allegedly temporizing with the forces 
of reaction. What is probably the most objective comment on the document 
was made by Bakunin (recently escaped from Siberian exile and arrived 
in London after travelling halfway across the world): 


They shout and decide questions as if the whole nation were behind them. But 
the people are still on the other side of the abyss. Not only do they not want 
to listen to us, they are ready to kmock us down at the first sigm from the 
Tsar . . . The authors of Young Russia are so little used to real action that 
they move in a world of abstractions.“ 


The manifesto was used in the Sunday schools.” Although severely 
criticized for its revolutionary romanticism and Jacobinism, it had a wide 
distribution and considerable support in some of the student circles. 

An interesting critical comment was found by the police amongst the 
papers of Peter Ballod, a student who organized a small printing press 
for the publication of clandestine leaflets. He had written: - 


We are revolutionaries. But this does not mean men who make revolutions, 
but rather men who love the people so much that they do not abandon them 
when they throw themselves, without any urging from us, mto batile We 
implore the public to assist us in reducing the severity of the revolution now 
being prepared by the people. In our pity for the educated classes, we implore 
them not to under-estimate the danger which threatens = 


Ballod was a member of the revolutionary group Zemlya i Volya (Land 
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and Liberty) and his conception of the revolution was opposed to that of 
Zaichnevski. Most of the other circles agreed with Ballod in criticizing the 
immaturity, not to say the political infantilism of Young Russia. 


Argiropulo died in prison in Moscow from jail-fever. Zaichnevski was 
exiled, but continued to carry on his revolutionary activities until he died 
in 1896. 


The History of the Sunday Schools 


Sunday schools started in Saint Petersburg, the capital, at about this 
time. They contained the same heterogeneous groups as elsewhere. The 
leadership and drive were supplied by circles of revolutionaries and social 
reformers associated more or less loosely around Chernishevski and his 
periodical Souremennik (“The Contemporary ).?° 

There has been considerable discussion, even controversy, on the ques- 
tion whether Chernishevski was directly involved in conspiratorial activ- 
ities. It was believed for many decades that he was the victim of a police 
conspiracy. In view of the nature of the Tsarist regime and its penalizing 
of expressed opinions, it seemed for a long time to be a legalistic question 
whether he actually took steps to organize conspiracy in a formal way. 
The fact was that he represented the most outspoken publicist against 
the regime, and that up to his arrest he was the inspiration and spokesman 
of the active student revolutionaries. 


It is clear from Sovremennik that Chernishevski was passionately in- 
terested in the extension of the Sunday school movement. He welcomed 
it as the first step ever taken in Russia towards binding the people to 
civilization and science.*° An illiterate peasantry and town proletariat must 
remain for ever outside the sphere of political activity and scientific 
progress: in Chernishevski’s eyes, something less than human. According 
to materials recently published from Tsarist archives, there was a direct 
connection between Chernishevski and the revolutionary movement.*! It 
was alleged at the trial that he had written a manifesto to the peasants 
to be published and distributed by Mihkailov and Shelgunov. It now 
seems plain from the archive materials, that Chernishevski was pushed, 
rather unwillingly, into organizing the secret society which came to be 
known as Zemlya i Volya (Land and Liberty). 

The central ‘five’ of the conspiracy consisted of Putyata, Sleptsov, Serno- 
Solovevich, Obruchev and Chernishevski. Three members of an inner 
circle—Averkiev, Blyumer and Gaideburov—were directly involved in the 
Sunday school movement. At one stage the Saint Petersburg group con- 
templated the publication of a Vestnik Voskresnikh Shkol (Messenger of 
the Sunday schools) under Chernishevski’s supervision. When Averkiev was 
arrested in 1861 various papers in his possession seemed to indicate that 
Zemlya i Volya was already in existence, that Chernishevski was a leading 
organizer, that the society used the Sunday schools as an organ of revolu- 
tionary propaganda, that the educational ‘centre’ had been set up in Saint 
Petersburg in the summer of 1860, that each school sent a delegate to 
the legal council of the open Sunday school society, and that a secret 
political organization existed which exercised an ideological leadership of 
the Sunday schools through Chernishevski’s associates on the educational 
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council. These associates were named as Averkiev, Rymarenko, Platon 
Pavlov, Pogosski and others. 

From August 8, 1860 the legal council of the Sunday schools met 
regularly, twice a week. It is clear from the short protocols of these meet- 
ings that Pavlov was responsible for actually directing the Sunday schools. 
Pavlov, Pogosski and Ol’khin, three of the group who were under Hertzen’s 
and Chernishevski’s influence, were respectively chairman, treasurer and 
secretary of the Sunday school movement in Saint Petersburg.?? The activ- 
ities in the capital were those already instanced: literacy teaching, evening 
readings, lectures and social activities. In the course of this legal activity 
various sections of the community were exposed to carefully modulated 
propaganda for social change. 


The activities of the council also went beyond the confines of the 
capital. Links were established with the movement in the provinces: it 
was intended that the journal Vestnik Voskresnikh Shkol should become 
an all-Russian publication, linking the schools together. 


The Liberal-Democratic Influence 


The revolutionary groups were not left unchallenged in their operation 
of the Sunday schools. From the beginning there were at least two tenden- 
cies struggling for leadership of the movement. This is reflected in the 
personnel as well as in the syllabuses of different groups. The liberal- 
democratic idea of the schools was expressed by Professor K. D. Ushinski, 
the well-known educationist, in his ‘Letter to the Provinces’ published 
in the Journal of the Ministry of Popular Enlightenment. He suggested 
that the aim of the Sunday school should be to ‘awaken the mental 
capacities of the students towards self-activity’. This activity would not 
only enrich their personalities but would work so as to strengthen their 
Christian and moral sentiments. The second task of the schools, according 
to Ushinski, should be to prepare the students for practical productive 
activity. The different subjects should be so chosen and provided as to lay 
the basis for craftsmanship. Conversations in the Sunday schools should 
be centred around important events in the history of Christianity and 
crucial events in Russian religious history. Some consideration should also 
be given to physical phenomena, to various animal species, and some 
theorems in geometry could lay the basis for an acquaintance with dif- 
ferent handicrafts and important technical inventions. Students should be 
familiar with models of the hydraulic press, of the steam engine, of mills 
and so on.°3 . 

In the context of Tsarism this programme was progressive and far in 
advance of official thinking. It may be taken as representing the views 
of the small landowners who tended to be liberal in politics. It also clearly 
expressed the needs of the developing class of industrialists and commer- 
cial entrepreneurs whose activities were constantly being stifled within the 
confines of the semi-feudal society of serfdom. The interests of the largest 
landlords and serf-owners were dominant in the state. Their hidden 
extortions, in the form of quit-rents extracted from the families of com- 
muting peasant-workers, acted as a stranglehold on industrial develop- 
ment.** Their political influence tied both the entrepreneur and the 
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worker to mediaeval conditions in social, cultural and educational matters. 
Even Ushinski’s moderate and traditional curriculum appeared as a threat 
to these interests. The fact was that any independent action, no matter 
how restricted, and no matter by whom contemplated, was perceived 
as a threat to the existing order. This was expressed clearly by Prince 
V.A. Dolgorukov, the chief of the Third Section: 


The government cannot permit a situation to exist whereby half the population 
owes its education not to the State but to itself or to the private beneficence 
of a particular class of people.*° 


The liberals spent their lives in a state of uneasy compromise. They 
became an object of consideration when it seemed to the Tsar and his 
advisers that concessions must be made for fear of a worse fate. But they 
were liable to the same persecution and punishment as the most violent 
revolutionaries whenever the political situation allowed of it. 

As against Ushinski, the revolutionary Populists saw the Sunday schools, 
and literacy itself, as a means to an end, namely, the development of 
‘class consciousness’ and a revolutionary spirit. They were interested 
primarily in the reformation of society. In a number of articles the Soure- 
mennik asserted in the Aesopian language imposed by the censorship 
that the concern of the schools must be not only literacy but the combating 
of religion, the struggle against the Autocracy and its reactionary idealogy, 
and the development of scientific knowledge amongst the masses of the 
people. Teachers should not ignore life but adapt themselves to it in their 
class teaching. By so doing they could act on the consciousness of their 
students and change them. In spite of the circumlocutions the message 
was clear. This was that teachers should propagate directly the programme 
of the revolutionary circles.°° 

The existence of an open struggle between the liberals and the revolu- 
tionaries in the schools is attested to by Prince D. D. Obolenski. He was 
a teacher for a short time in the school in the Prokhorovski factory in 
Saint Petersburg. The struggle manifested itself in disagreement over 
class-readings from illegal books (against serfdom and the government) 
and about the desirability of giving such books to students. This practice 
was indulged in by some teachers, but was violently opposed by others. 
Obolenski in his Memoirs says that readings from ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
(and its Ukrainian equivalent the tales of Marko Vovchok) were extremely 
popular with the worker-students. Prince Obolenski, the Moscow Professor, 
N. S. Tikhonravov and several others abandoned work in the schools be- 
cause they could not stomach the political activities of some of the teachers 
whose ‘ideas could only set the simple people against the proprietors, 
serfs against their gentry’.°” The liberals preached the spirit of moderation 
and love of humanity in the schools. On the other hand, N. G. Pomyalovski, 
‘a master of anti-religious tales’, was extremely popular as a teacher in 
the Schlusselburg district school in Saint Petersburg. Pomyalovski was 
a regular contributor to the Souremennik at this period. He participated 
in the widespread anti-religious, revolutionary and socialist propaganda.** 
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The Tsarist Theory of Education and Society 


The government also had a plan for the schools. Dolgorukov outlined 
this in a report to the Tsar on December 18, 1860. He recognized that the 
situation was very explosive, and that to close the schools directly would 
be dangerous. But it seemed equally dangerous to leave them in the control 
of the disaffected elements. Dolgorukov therefore recommended that the 
schools should be converted into government institutions and their pro- 
grammes limited to the teaching of reading, counting, and the laws of God. 
Money donated voluntarily for the schools should become the property of 
trustees. The plan looked forward to the gradual closing-down of all the 
schools.?° 

These intentions derived from a particular view of humanity, of the 
social order, and of the needs of the State. The Tsar and his advisers 
were not only defending their material interests and specially favoured 
position. In their own eyes they were doing something much more impor- 
tant. They conceived their task to be to prevent the dissolution of society 
itself into a jungle where justice would perish, where self-interest would 
reign unchecked, and where men would give way to every evil influence. 
These conclusions were the outcome of a long chain of deductive reasoning 
which established the absolute necessity for orthodoxy in religious beliefs, 
with persecution of all dissent; autocracy in government, with the destruc- 
tion of all opposition by force; and narodnost’, which entailed a rejection 
of any cultural borrowings from other nations, believed to be necessarily 
of an inferior type. 


According to the official view, every nation-state, except Russia, had 
forfeited its integrity in every aspect of life. Innovation was the path which 
others had followed and which must be avoided at all costs. Innovations 
either in religion or in government, “reforms”, could not be tolerated: 
the parlous condition of European countries which had “gone in” for 
reform was plain for all to see. To the conservatives, all Western institu- 
tions were radically bad. Parliamentary government, trial by jury, freedom 
of the press, secular education—all were based on the same lie, namely, 
the equality of man. In this system of thought, ignorance and super- 
stition were categorically stated to be infinitely superior to knowledge 
and science. They represented the natural force of inertia by means of 
which humanity was kept to the path of its divinely-established Destiny, 
as a ship is steadied by its ballast. To “civilize” the nation by educating 
the illiterate, superstitious, poverty-ridden and uncultured peasant, would 
be virtually to destroy society. Freedom of conscience, which implies the 
right of criticism, would inevitably lead to criticism of the Autocrat, the 
divinely-anointed foundation of the whole social and religious structure. 
Such a breach in their faith could lead the whole of society only to the 
abyss. It is written by a leading Tsarist councillor: 


An old institution is so much more precious, and hence irreplaceable, because 
it has not been thought out by anyone but created by life itself. It has come 
into being out of history and is sanctioned in the opinion of the people by 
that authority which alone history can give. Nothing is capable of replacing 
this authority, its roots lie deep in that part of our being where the moral 
ties are most tightly bound and most deeply rooted. Hence, no new idea can 
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be grafted onto the masses. The mass of the people assimilates an idea only 
through those emotions which arise, and which find their roots, in no other 
manner than through history.?° 


To the conservatives of the Tsar’s court and administration old supersti- 
tions and customs, especially if rooted in Orthodox religious culture, should 
never be criticized, no matter how grotesque they might appear to an 
educated man. Ancient customs and long-established beliefs must contain 
some precious grain of truth. The continued existence of serfdom and 
illiteracy is proof that they have been sanctioned by history, another 
name for God. 


Thus the plan to destroy the Sunday schools was not based on expe- 
diency and the need to suppress revolutionary ideas which happened to 
be temporarily unpopular. It was the fruit of a developed policy based 
on the unshakeable conviction that all actions taken in support of the 
ruling power had Divine authority and sanction. Quite apart from the fact 
that the Sunday schools were hotbeds of revolutionary opinion, the idea 
even of a limited popular education was antipathetic to the ruling group. 


Government Policy in Relation to the Schools 


In accordance with Dolgorukov’s plan the Minister of Popular En- 
lightenment E. P. Kovalevski issued a circular on December 30, 1860. Any 
teaching other than reading, writing, elementary drawing and design, and 
the Laws of God, was absolutely prohibited. In particular, teaching con- 
trary to ‘religious truth, government control and the truth of morality’ 
was forbidden. To ensure that these instructions were carried out, control 
of the schools was placed in the hands of the State district Inspector of 
schools. A system of regular inspection by secret police was instituted.*! 
This was in addition to the routine infiltration by police spies, a procedure 
adopted with any new social organization under Tsarism. 

The Council of Ministers, with the authority of Tsar Alexander the 
Second, issued another circular on January 5, 1861. This approved the 
earlier circular and went on to assume full direction and control of the 
schools. Priests were stationed in every classroom to ensure that nothing 
was said ‘contrary to the truths of the Orthodox faith and the foundations 
of morality’. On the basis of these two circulars Rules for the Sunday 
schools were published in February, 1861 by the curators of the Moscow 
and Saint Petersburg school circuits.*! 

These official moves split the Sunday school movement. The liberals 
withdrew from the schools and from fund-raising activities. As a result 
the schools were soon in great difficulties. The official press hailed this 
breakdown as demonstrating they had been right all along in suggesting 
that the popular masses were not ripe for education. 

On February 19, 1861 the long-awaited manifesto liberating the serfs 
was published. Liberal opposition to Tsarism crumbled in face of this 
recognition of their demands. While they were satisfied with the progress 
of their cause, the revolutionary movement, the peasant movement, and the 
student circles did not take this view at all. On the contrary Chernishevski 
indicated his opinion of ‘liberation’ by making no single mention of the 
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Decree in the Souremennik. When the provisions regarding compensation 
of the owners of serfs were made clear there were numerous peasant dis- 
turbances. These took the form of riots, uprisings, jacqueries, murder of 
proprietors. There was a general administrative breakdown in the country- 
side. Following the Decree, in 1861 there were 279 outbreaks, many of 
these being on such a scale that they revived memories of Pugachov. For 
example, the Bezdna disturbance involved over five thousand peasants and 
two hundred and thirty soldiers. The outcome was fifty-one dead and 
seventy-seven wounded.*? In a number of cases, as in Bezdna, the commo- 
tion was directly due to the fact that the illiterate peasants had accepted 
the views expounded as a translation of the legal terminology of the Decree 
by a person who was at best semi-literate. The village priest, on whom 
the responsibility of reading and explaining the Decree fell, was often 
himself illiterate. 

In fact, the feudal relations of obrok (quit-rent) and barshchina (forced 
labour) remained in force. Indeed, the peasants’ obligations became more 
burdensome. The landlords were not only compensated in full for the 
land (which was handed over to the peasants at highly inflated prices). 
In addition, the peasant had to pay an indemnity to the landlord for being 
granted his freedom. Twenty million serfs emerged from Emancipation 
with their personal freedom established, and this was a great step forward. 
But they were impoverished and indebted by mortgage for the rest of 
their lives.*4 


Chernishevski had predicted, on the basis of the rescript of November 
20, 1857, that ‘nothing but abomination would result’ from the Tsarist 
emancipation. He lived to see his prophecy realized. His Letters without 
an Address (a series of open letters on the results of Emancipation) were 
absolutely forbidden publication by the censorship.*° Shortly afterwards 
he himself was arrested (July 7, 1862), to be convicted of criminal 
conspiracy. 

Following the Manifesto of Liberation, the persecution and isolation 
of the Sunday schools were intensified. The revolutionary wing, left to 
fight alone, adopted the tactics which had been proposed by Chernishevski 
as a counter to Governmental cor ol. These were to continue literacy 
teaching in the schools under the eyes of the official observers, and to 
hold extra-mural political classes and conversations with students.‘® 
Ushakov, Krapivin and Khokhryakov were amongst those known to have 
adopted these methods. Student opinion was also mobilized to exert pres- 
sure on the Ministry to recall its circular. Pokrovski published a manifesto 
outlining a policy for the Moscow Sunday schools. He claimed the right 
to hold classes independently of the government and asserted the right 
to freedom of instruction for all teachers and students. He advised the 
students to seize the initiative and open new schools. In the journal 
Otechestvenniye Zapiski (Fatherland Sketches) V. N. Vodovozov wrote 
along similar lines, asserting the right of the schools to operate, free 
from government interference. He castigated the arrogant neglectful 
attitude of the intelligentzia to popular enlightenment in general.” 


According to Abramov, government interference and the restricted 
official programme caused a falling-off in the numbers attending the 
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schools.** This is now denied on the basis of scrutiny of the Tsarist 
archives after the Revolution. Modern authorities assert that, far from 
any falling off, the schools continued to flourish. The number of students 
as well as schools increased. On the basis of reports by the Minister of 
Education (Kovalevski), there were 76 Sunday schools at the beginning 
of 1861, this increased to 316 by the summer of 1862. The archives have 
also yielded up an unpublished article by Ol’khin, the secretary of the 
Saint Petersburg schools, which supports this conclusion. 

From Kazan, Manasein reported that ‘the ministerial circulars flow 
like water off a duck’s back: students flock into the schools as at the 
beginning’. Revolutionary propaganda in the schools appeared to increase, 
instead of diminishing. In a letter of May 30, 1862, Valuyev, the Minister 
for Internal Affairs, wrote to the chief of police in Saint Petersburg: 


In the Sunday school in the Vyborski district (of Saint Petersburg) the following 
statements were heard: There is no God. Man has no such thing as an immortal 
soul. The State in general, and the Imperial Family in particular, are worthless. 
The Government should tax those whose creatures they are. All property should 
be held in common.‘? 


On June 1 he returned to the charge, writing that in the Samsonyevski and 
Vvedenski schools ‘teaching is directed against religious truths, towards 
the dissemination of socialist ideas about property and against the Govern- 
ment’. 


A secret commission of inquiry under Senator Zhdanov worked from 
June 3 until July 25 to produce a report on the Sunday schools for the 
Minister of Internal Affairs. This commission continued its work under the 
direction of Imperial Councillor Prince Galitzin until August 23 when 
their findings were presented to the Senate. The general tenor of the report 
(written in policeman’s language) is that the revolutionary propaganda in 
the schools went on unabated.49 For example, Khokhrykov brought pam- 
phlets to his class in Samsonyevski including one entitled Chto nuzhno 
narodu? (What do the people need?). This was the work of Ogaryov 
and Obruchev: the answer they gave (‘Land and Liberty’) was adopted as 
its designation by the revolutionary society Zemlya i Volya. The proclama- 
tion Young Russia was also used in the schools. Krapivin, for example, 
explained its substance to the worker Mitrofanov, and wrote out the dif- 
ficult words—’revolution’, ‘liberal’, ‘constitution’, ‘despotism’, ‘political 
laws’. Benevolenski read the pamphlet What do the people need? to two 
factory workers in his lodgings. Ushakov read articles from Hertzen’s 
newspaper Kolokol’ (‘The Tocsin’”’) to some Sunday school students in his 
room. He visited the worker Andreyev and handed him the proclamation 
Young Russia. The student Vargozov who also indulged in revolutionary 
propaganda in the schools, ‘spoke audaciously against the Imperialist 
Government’.‘? These police reports indicate that it was not only revolu- 
tionary circles which were busy! 

An interesting fact revealed by the commission was that worker-students 
themselves carried on propaganda and joined the revolutionary movement 
as a direct result of the Sunday schools. For example, the factory workers 
Mikhail Fedorov and Vassili Trifonov of the Samsonyevski, later of the 
Vvedenski school, were reported to be carrying on atheistic propaganda, 
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saying that the Tsar had done wrong to liberate the peasants without 
land, and asserting that the peasants had been deceived. Furthermore, 
they distributed the proclamation Young Russia amongst factory workers. 
‘Yakov Ivanovich’ is reported by Shishko to have carried on propaganda 
in the Saint Petersburg Sunday schools. He was a weaver whose surname 
is unknown: according to other prisoners he behaved with extreme 
stoicism when interrogated by the Tsarist police. These tended to behave 
in an unrestrained way with lower class suspects. 

The Sunday schools also penetrated the Army. The student Yakovlev 
was prosecuted for making revolutionary propaganda in the engineers’ 
batallion. Also accused were Lieutenants Posnikov and Yelinski. In addi- 
tion to Posnikov, among other members of the Saint Petersburg circle 
who appeared before the Galitzin commission, were Blyumer, Averkiev, 
Rymarenko, Pechatkin, Yelinski.°° No direct evidence was obtained except 
in the case of Yakovlev: he was prepared for execution only to be told 
at the last minute that his sentence had been commuted to six years 
penal servitude. This was a common device used by the Tsar to intim- 
idate his opponents. It may be recalled that Dostoyevski is said to have 
developed his nervous affliction, in 1849, as a result of the experience of 
being reprieved on the scaffold itself: his offence consisted in listening to 
an illegal reading of Belinski’s letter to Gogol. 


Closure of the Sunday Schools 


It is clear on the basis of all this evidence that the Sunday schools 
were used by the raznochinnaya intelligentzia as centres of revolutionary 
propaganda. The teachers in the schools were in the main university 
students, army and naval officers, teachers in local authority schools. 
According to Shirinski-Shakhmatov, out of 2,318 directors and teachers, 

1,266 were from education departments, 

315 were university and gymnasium students, 

184 were army and naval officers.*! 
In the course of giving instruction in reading and writing, illegal literature 
was used as class texts and distributed to the students. In particular, 
the proclamation Young Russia, the pamphlet What do the people need?, 
forbidden poems by Nekrassov, and various underground manifestos, 
articles from Hertzen’s Kolokol’, atheistic and socialist writings of western 
authors, and much else of an inflammatory nature was read, discussed 
and circulated. 


The decision to promote the education of the people was in itself a 
revolutionary step. This was clearly understood by those who co-operated 
in the work, as well as by the government. One or two members of the 
aristocracy assisted as teachers or subscribers, but the majority boycotted 
the schools. The main supporters were teachers, private individuals, 
ladies of the middle class, and university students. The schools were held 
in military barracks, factory premises, secondary school buildings, even 
in private houses. In some cases government buildings were used. In Saint 
Petersburg there were 28 schools involving nearly 4,500 students. These 
belonged to the lowest class—servants, apprentices, peasants, factory 
workers, dressmakers. Moscow had 20 schools. Many towns had four or 
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five. There was no large town in European Russia which did not have at 
least one school. To begin with, history, geography and science were taught, 
as well as reading and writing. This was later forbidden by the govern- 
ment who saw such teaching as a threat to the established order. In 
Moscow and Saint Petersburg reading rooms were set up. These were 
soon crowded with worker-students, and became centres of political agita- 
tion. 


In May, 1862, fires broke out in Saint Petersburg, the commercial 
quarter being destroyed. These fires were probably the result of domestic 
accidents, fires being fairly common as houses in the capital were mostly 
made of wood. But due to the inflamed political situation, the fires were 
played up by certain sections of the conservative press as being allegedly 
the signal for revolution. The government and the Tsar believed such a 
revolution to be imminent. When it became clear that the lower classes, 
and society in general, still looked to the Tsar for guidance and not 
to the revolutionaries, the government decided the time for action had 
come.®? They began to round up known revolutionaries. The Sunday schools 
were closed altogether by Decree. According to the Minister of Education 
316 schools catering for more than 30,000 students were swept away. 
In addition, 20 reading rooms were closed. Thus, by a stroke of the pen, 
an educational movement which embraced fifty towns and included many 
village communities was brought to an inglorious end.®*? The schools had 
been in existence for only three years. In that time they had involved 
large sections of the population in a variety of activities. They had brought 
together members of different social classes. The educated class had tried, 
by private initiative, to atone for official apathy, not to say opposition, 
towards the provision of facilities for popular education. It is true that 
the schools were used for the dissemination of revolutionary propaganda. 
But in total effect this was negligible. The threat to the Tsarist govern- 
ment did not come from the Sunday schools but lay in the widespread 
discontent with social conditions and with the intellectual and moral dark- 
ness which the Autocracy sought to maintain in the belief that this was 
an essential condition for civil order and the survival of religious truth. 


In June, 1862, destruction of the schools actually commenced. Many 
teachers were arrested. Among them were the students Krapivin, Khokhry- 
akov, Benevolenski; the workers Andreyev, Mitrofanov, Trifonov, Fedorov 
and Konechkov; the army officer Lieutenant Ushakov. They were charged, 
under Tsarist law, with specific offences. For example, Krapivin, a stu- 
dent at the Medico-Chirurgical Academy in Saint Petersburg was accused 
of ‘reading forbidden publications to the simple people’, agitating against 
the government, and directing the thoughts of the adult students to com- 
munist principles. Two other students from the same Academy, Khokhry- 
akov and Benevolenski, were charged with reading the revolutionary 
manifestos (What do the people need?’ and ‘What must be done with the 
armed forces?’ as well as forbidden articles from Hertzen’s Kolokol’.°° 


The cases were decided by the Senate in March, 1863. Benevolenski 
and Krapivin were sentenced to deprivation of all civil rights and exile 
to a distant part of Siberia. Khokhryakov was sent to prison labour in a 
fortress for five years. Ushakov, for carrying out revolutionary propaganda 
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amongst factory workers, reading them articles from the Kolokol’, and 
distributing copies of the manifesto Young Russia, was sentenced to civil 
“execution” and 40 years imprisonment. Mitrofanov was placed under 
police supervision for three years. Trifonov, Fedorov and Konechkov were 
each sentenced to 25 strokes of the birch and placed under police super- 
vision for one year.°? 

On June 1, 1862, the Samsonyevski and Vvedenski schools were closed 
down. A week later, by order of the Minister of War, all Sunday schools 
in the army were abolished. On the same day the Governor-General of 
Saint Petersburg issued a general order abolishing all special institutions 
for teaching the common people to read. A month later, on July 10, 1862, 
an Order in Council was promulgated banning all Sunday schools and 
reading rooms in the Empire. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


Educational Research in Britain: The N.F.E.R. 


The distinctive feature of the National Foundation for Educational 
Research in England and Wales is that it is a research organization which 
serves the interests of the major teachers’ associations, the local education 
authorities and the universities. This unique function (which it shares with 
the Scottish Council for Research in Education) is manifested in the con- 
stitution, in the corporate membership, in the large-scale and grass-roots 
character of the research undertaken, as well as in its publications. 

Originating as a by-product of the justly-famous International Examina- 
tions Inquiry (Hartog and Rhodes, 1936) the N.F.E.R. has a number of 
national and international projects to its credit. To mention only a few of 
the national studies—there is the comparison of the Cuisenaire, Stern 
and Dienes methods of teaching arithmetic (Biggs, 1967), the teaching of 
French in primary schools (Stern, 1964), the effects of rewards and 
punishments in schools (Highfield, 1952), on streaming and its effects 
(Yates, 1966; Bouri, 1969). In the international field the N.F.E.R. co- 
operated in the comparative study of pupil achievement in the basic tool 
subjects and in a number of other enquiries. There are also more local and 
specialised inquiries, too numerous to mention. 

As a major publisher of educational research reports, the National 
Foundation has long played a distinguished role. It has been an agency, 
sponsoring and guiding individual research workers, as well as dis- 
seminating and interpreting their findings to classroom teachers. Since 
1958, the Foundation has published Educational Research, a journal 
which soon established itself as a model, reporting the latest results of 
current research in areas central to the interests of teachers. 

In addition to listing, annotating and classifying thesis research in 
British Universities (Blackwell, 1959, 1963, 1969; Sanderson, 1970), the 
N.F.E.R. published an analytic “survey of salient research for those 
engaged in the practice of Education” (Thouless, 1969). This study, by 
R. H. Thouless, the doyen of educational psychology in Britain (the first 
to use analysis of variance on a psychological problem—that of “trance 
personalities’) is a thorough, well-documented account of research in 
twenty major areas (learning, testing, backwardness, moral development, 
science teaching, foreign languages, creativity, etc.). The book must be 
praised for its systematic and comprehensive coverage of these major 
topics. In addition, it conveys the style, or “flavour”, of British research 
very adequately. This can best be described as a distinctive concern with 
tracing ideas to their source, a refusal to be stampeded onto “band- 
wagons’, a concern with methodology and relevance. Dr. Thouless hews 
to a conservative line. This is shown, for example, in his remarks on 
student evaluations: 
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There have also been a number of researches into the opinions of those in 
training courses as to the value of what they have been taught. It may be 
gratifying to those teaching in training courses that their students should think 
well of their efforts, but the important question is whether there is objective 
evidence that these efforts result in making the students into better teachers. 
While there is no reason for supposing that they do not, it would be satisfactory 
to have research directed towards getting better evidence on this matter. We 
also need more information as to what kind of training course (in length, in 
relative time given to instruction and to school practice, and in the choice of 
the subject matter of instruction—educational psychology, history of education, 
etc.) best contributes to the end of producing better teachers. 


The weaknesses of this approach are exemplified in a more recent 
publication by the Foundation (Wilson, 1972). This is a rather humdrum 
collection of arguments by a philosopher, anxious to correct the mis- 
conceptions of the experimental psychologist—indeed eager to set up a 
kind of censorship board which should control and, in intractable cases, 
even veto the work of the scientist. 


. .. Philosophy is not prostituted by being applied to practical research . . . the 
“scientific” tradition of research would be regenerated rather than corrupted 
by taking a philosopher on board . . . There must be a philosopher (or if the 
word is to be misunderstood, somebody whose expertise is with concepts, 
meaning and basic methodology) either in charge of the research, or at least 
able as a consultant to exert an overriding influence on it in its earliest stages. 
... There is no stage at which conceptual or methodological fallacies cannot 
creep in unobserved. (Wilson, 1972, pp. 53-55). 


Following Plato, Wilson makes a distinction between Education and 
education. This means that educational research is not research in Edu- 
cation (unless supervised by a philosopher who directs the crude 
mechanics doing the donkey-work to consider the “Good” of the student). 
The distinction made between capital E Education and small e education 
is between the student as seen in the “eternal’’? perspective of the rational 
understanding and the student perceived in the perspective of a person 
being educated for citizenship, or for leisure, or for a vocation, or for social 
status, or any other expedient function. 


In other words, according to Wilson, educational research, as it is 
commonly pursued, is basically a trivial and irrelevant activity. It is 
erected on a foundation of conceptual misunderstandings which pro- 
liferate amongst the naive proponents of a scientific study of behaviour. 
Wilson documents his views by quotations from Piaget, Bloom and Kohl- 
berg and from the topic areas of intelligence, prejudice, motivation, curri- 
culum research and concept formation. It has to be said that most of his 
targets are sitting ducks as far as their confusions and contradictions are 
concerned. However, his diagnosis is at fault—it is not so much the 
language of the educational research workers which is bad as their con- 
ceptual systems. The prevailing vices of psychologists remain the same 
as in the pre-experimental era. These are subjectivism (hypothetical 
cognitive constructs), dualism (hypothetical mentalistic constructs), 
isolating abstraction (hypothetical psycholinguistic constructs), and a 
basic non-commiiment to scientific method (hypothetical eclectic con- 
structs). Unfortunately, these are exactly the specific vices we have in- 
herited from the philosophical period, as they remain the major vices of 
current philosophy as represented by the school which Wilson repre- 
sents. Educational research does not need any black-widow marriage with 
the philosopher at this point. What is needed is a proper understanding 
of scientific method as this applies to human behaviour, coupled with 
some sense of relevance. 


Of 


The Foundation performs a better service to educational research by 
publishing critical analyses of research carried out by professionals 
actually engaged in the work, instead of my amateur critics working on 
the periphery. For example, in the area of teacher education two 
symposia reflect some of the heartsearchings going on in this area 
(Chanan, ed. 1972) as well as some of the advances made in the study 
of teacher behaviours in the classroom (Chanan, ed. 1973). The former 
is the report of a conference involving several hundred participants who 
addressed themselves to the problems of organization, co-operation and 
funding of research into teacher education in Britain today. In a situation 
of rapid change in the structure of teacher training and education, the 
conference discussed problems centred on the role of women in teaching, 
the assessment of student-teachers, teachers’ assessments of their pupils 
and the place of research in the school system. 


The second report Towards a Science of Teaching (Chanan, ed. 1978) 
is a collection of articles which review experimental research on teachers 
and student-teachers. Classroom interactions is the theme. Nuthall and 
Church describe the analysis of teacher behaviour in terms of a category 
system which covers the two dimensions of content, or subject matter, 
and interpersonal control. Their work indicates that pupil participation 
is not closely related to pupil learning, that the time spent on content is 
more important for pupil achievement than changes in teacher behaviour, 
that the amount learned is related to the number of questions asked by 
the teacher, that telling pupils the answers to questions they don’t know 
has a detrimental effect on the level of achievement, that highly structured 
questions are more effective than less structured questions which cover 
less content. The article represents an attempt to develop methods which 
are maximally responsive to the complexities of the class situation and 
which will lead to a general theory of the teaching-learning process. 
Gilbert de Landsheere reports similar work, carried out in Belgium, using 
a more inclusive system of analysis (incorporating the affective area as 
well as content and control areas). Wragg reports a Flanders-analysis of 
almost 600 lessons taught by over 100 student-teachers in secondary 
schools, classified in nine areas according to the subjects they taught. 
This report concludes with a critique of the Flanders system and a listing 
of seven characteristic teaching styles or strategies—lecture, high-speed 
drill, programming pupils, directive style, disorder (sic.), discussion and 
workshop. This is a pioneer study in that it compares a large sample of 
lessons, taught by a considerable number of student-teachers, in a great 
variety of teaching situations, using a standard and well-validated in- 
strument. The main finding was that teachers of English tended to adopt 
varying patterns, whereas teachers of other subjects, especially language 
and science, tended to show similar patterns of teaching behaviour. 


This review can clearly only act as a sign-post to sources. It is im- 
possible in a brief article to examine the wealth of offerings by a Founda- 
tion which has been in existence for more than a quarter of a century and 
which employs more than 150 staff members. The quickening of interest 
in educational research over the past decade in England and Wales, with 
the active sponsorship and funding by a number of new Government 
agencies, ensures an even more illustrious future for the National Foun- 
dation. Under a succession of notable directors since 1946—Sir Peter 
Innes, Ben Morris, W. D. Wall and the late Stephen Wiseman—the N.F.E.R. 
has played a key role in the evolution of the present school system in 
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Britain. Under its present director, Alfred Yates (a name which is auto- 
matically associated with the of Douglas Pidgeon, the Deputy Director, 
in terms of their joint pioneer studies on “over-achievement’’, on ability- 
grouping in the schools, etc.) it can be predicted that the National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research in England and Wales will continue to set 
a high standard of workmanship in research of significance not only for 
Britain, but for those countries whose educational systems derive histori- 
cally from it. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS AND INTERNAL ASSESSMENTS 

by Warwick B. Elley and Ian D. Livingstone 

Wellington, New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 1972, 
pp. 192, $NZ 5.00. 


Like many other English speaking countries, New Zealand has recently 
begun to take a close look at the examination practices used in high 
schools. The present New Zealand system of externally set examinations 
combined with some accreditation of high schools (allowing some high 
schools to recommend candidates for admission to university without 
their having to take the external examination), has come under some fire 
in recent years from those who contend that external examinations take 
away much flexibility from the curriculum. Elley and Livingstone’s 
account of the debate between the supporters of a flexible curriculum and 
the supporters of external examination, with its accompanying ad- 
vantages of equality of standards throughout the country, and fairness 
to individuals, with very few changes, could be a description of the 
Alberta scene. Because of this, the book is of interest to high school 
teachers and administrators in the province. 


In order to understand the book, it is important to realize that the 
purposes served by secondary education in New Zealand are somewhat 
different than in North America. Broadly speaking, high schools in New 
Zealand have two purposes: to provide a general education for all high 
school students, and to prepare some students for university. Unlike most 
North American systems of education, most vocational and technical 
preparation is done on the job. The examination system that has evolved 
to meet this dual role of secondary education is complicated by Canadian 
standards. At the end of Form 5 (roughly equivalent to our grade 10-11), 
School Certificate exams are administered in 30 subjects for the purpose 
of certifying the competence of those students who are leaving at this 
point. For students continuing, the School Certificate Exams are seen 
as a kind of intermediate goal. The University Entrance Examination is 
administered at the end of Form 6. It was originally designed as a selec- 
tion examination for university, but has now begun to take on the qualities 
of a certificate exam for sixth formers. In 78% of the schools however, 
authority has been given to the schools to recommend students for uni- 
versity entrance (i.e. to accredit them). Students in an accrediting school 
who are not recommended for admission may sit the examination with 
the students in non accrediting schools. Regardless of whether students 
are recommended through accreditation, or by way of passing the exam, 
most of them continue into a Form 7 year, at the end of which, they may 
sit for the University Bursaries and Entrance Scholarships Examinations. 
All of this means that for university bound students, it is possible to take 
three externally set examinations in their last three years. Since a 
student’s future is determined in large part by performance on these 
exams, success on the exams becomes the primary goal for three years 
of schooling. 
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In the book, Elley and Livingstone outline several alternate ways of 
providing some uniform standards for certification and university selec- 
tion, while at the same time allowing for some flexibility within the 
classroom. Unlike North America where high school students may continue 
their formal education at dozens of different kinds of institutions, and 
where any institution may be drawing students from a dozen different 
educational jurisdictions, New Zealand high school students either go to 
university or into employment, and universities have to deal in the main 
with students from a single education system. Thus it makes some sense 
to attempt to combine school leaving certification with university selection, 
whereas in North America it does not. 


The major solution that is suggested can be described as moderated 
internal assessment. Briefly, the system is this: teachers rank the students 
in order of achievement on the year’s work, then the scores on a standard 
reference test are used to determine the relative standings of schools. 
Final grades are determined by taking the teacher’s assigned ranks to one 
of several tables and converting the ranks to grades on a fifteen point 
scale. The choice of table is determined by the number of students who 
receive various scores on the reference test. A good reference test is one 
that correlates fairly well (.5 or greater) with examination results in each 
school subject (and university entrance). It should also be an exam that 
does not control the curriculum in the way that current external examina- 
tions do. Among the candidates for reference tests that are suggested and 
critically examined are the School Certificate Examination (English plus 
the scores in the best three others), standardized achievement tests, 
scholastic aptitude tests, and specially constructed tests. A rather in- 
triguing suggestion of using item banks for moderating variables is made, 
but no hypothetical examples are given to illustrate this procedure. 


In general, the book is written for the professional rather than the 
academic, and so the psychometrician will be disappointed in the lack 
of an elegant rationale, and in the lack of any evidence that the proposed 
system is ‘fairer’ on the average than other alternatives like complete 
accreditation. No mention is made of other more traditional ways of 
dealing with the selection part of the problem, as for example Tucker’s 
(1963) models for a central prediction system, but these omissions 
probably enhance the utility of the book in the long run, and are certainly 
not caused by a lack of knowledge on the part of the authors. Neverthe- 
less, it would be nice to see a companion volume in which the moderation 
procedure is presented and evaluated in a more rigorous fashion. 


A second, and more significant criticism lies in the restrictive assumption 
that “teachers have the ability to determine the relative achievement 
levels of their own pupils with reasonable reliability and validity”, te. that 
teachers can rank the students. This level of measurement is all that the 
moderating system requires, and it is all of the teacher’s information that 
is used. Surely teachers can go beyond this. While it is difficult to provide 
an assessment of a student’s exact level of achievement, most teachers can 
tell you if the achievement of one pair of students is more alike than the 
achievement of another pair. The effect of using the method described by 
Elley and Livingstone is to assume that all the students in a class are strung 
out evenly along the achievement continuum. (This is not quite true since 
for small groups at the end of the continuum a tolerance interval is 
allowed). It is not uncommon in average classrooms to have a small number 
of students who have high (or low) achievement, with almost no detectable 
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differences among them. The moderation system may force a distinction 
where none exists. Perhaps later models will capitalize on the teachers’ 
ability to go beyond ordinal estimates. 


The purpose of the monograph is to provide a summary of the argu- 
ments concerning the role of external examinations in New Zealand 
secondary schools, and to suggest various ways that might be used to 
phase out external examinations while at the same time satisfying the 
demands that are presently being served by the current system. As the 
authors state, “It is hoped that this discussion paper will inform the 
debate, point to the implications of alternative policies and indicate at 
which points we need decisions, and where we need further inquiry.” 
It is difficult to see how the authors could have been more successful in 
meeting their goals. 
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Three Psychotherapies Examined: 
Ellis, Rogers, Perls 


This study uses Bales’ Interaction Process Analysis (I.P.A.) to identify 
significant process elements in counselling and psychotherapy. For this 
purpose, the film “Three Approaches to Psychotherapy” was analysed. 
This film records the counselling of a client on successive occasions by Carl 
Rogers, Fritz Perls, and Albert Ellis, respectively. The three interviews 
were evaluated by the authors using the I.P.A. system. Inspection of 
the behaviour categories indicated general agreement between the ex- 
pressed intentions of the therapists and their actual behaviour in the 
clinical interview. Statistical comparisons indicated significant differences 
between the three therapists and also significant differences in the client’s 
behaviour in the three situations. (John Stoten and Walter Goos are both 
graduate students in the Department of Educational Psychology, Faculty 
of Education, University of Alberta.) 


Clinical psychologists have shown a growing concern for accurate 
assessment of the effectiveness of different approaches to counselling and 
psychotherapy. This concern is evidenced by the accumulation of a con- 
siderable body of research literature concerning the results of therapy. 
In 1952, Eysenck attempted to show that psychotherapy does not signif- 
icantly contribute to the improvement of neurotics (Eysenck, 1952). This 
study generated much controversy, but recent reviews of the relevant 
research literature appear to substantiate Eysenck’s contention that the 
average improvement of clients, directly resulting from counselling and 
psychotherapy is insignificant (Truax and Carkhuff, 1967; Bergin, 1971). 
However, the rationale on which these studies are based is very am- 
biguous. Precise comparison of cases is impossible through lack of such 
crucial materials as: equivalent outcome criteria, variation in treatment 
procedures, imprecise definition of client disorders, and the absence of 
reliable clinical evaluation of patient improvement. 
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The greater number of outcome studies appear significantly lacking in 
specificity. However, some authors have made a closer inspection of 
criterion scores and revealed significant within-group variations (Truax 
& Mitchell, 1971; Bergin, 1963). These studies have demonstrated that 
gross measures of client change mask the fact that some clients improve 
significantly whilst others deteriorate significantly. It therefore seems 
desirable to isolate those common elements of the therapeutic process 
that appear to produce significant client improvement. This task is not 
easy, for “therapy is a non-unitary phenomenon” (Truax & Mitchell, 
19715 p2301): 


McLeish has recently demonstrated that, when a_ sophisticated 
research methodology is used, no changes in clients can be demonstrated 
to take place in psychotherapy. The same is generally true of students 
undertaking “sensitivity training’. There are no changes at all in per- 
sonality structures over a three-month period and scarcely any incre- 
ment in emphathic communicative skills. However, learning about empathy 
and group dynamics increases significantly in the observers of such train- 
ing, and also in the participants in the case of Gestalt-type training. The 
main point established by this research (McLeish & Park, 1973; McLeish 
et al., 1973; O’Neil, 1973) is the specific nature of the learnings which 
take place and their relationship to the stability-neuroticism of the student 
or client. Relatively unstable clients and students do not, in general, learn: 
many indeed unlearn their previous insights (McLeish et al., 1973). 

Traditionally, patient change has been assessed by _ end-point 
measures, that is, pre-test and vost-test measures. As used by psycho- 
therapists, such measures tend to be unreliable, as random fluctuations 
in the individual client’s “condition” can be mistaken for systematic 
change resulting from treatment. Such methods of assessment, unless 
used in a properly designed experimental enquiry, tend to reveal nothing 
about the treatment. Experimental designs tend also to ignore the client’s 
interview behaviours, that is, the process aspects of client change. This 
traditional separation of process and outcome is not very illuminating, 
since any systematic improvement in the patient’s behaviour manifested 
during treatment may be as legitimately classed as outcome—changes 
observed on conclusion of the therapy. 


It is not unreasonable to assume that a client’s everyday behaviour 
and his behaviour in therapy are significantly related and that the two 
areas of assessment should be combined. Such a combination would be 
valuable on several grounds. First, it would facilitate the comparison of 
client behaviours in the therapeutic situation and in his normal life situa- 
tions. This would provide for greater reliability in outcome assessment. 
Second, it would lead to a specific understanding of the client’s disorder 
and would provide for greater specificity with respect to treatment. Last, 
and most important, such increased specificity with respect to patient 
condition and treatment method would facilitate more precise comparisons 
of treatment methods and their relative efficacy. 


Unfortunately, psychotherapy is at the stage where significant be- 
havioural process elements remain largely undefined. Common sense 
indicates that there are differences in the process aspects of various thera- 
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peutic approaches. However, common sense alone provides little sub- 
stantial help in identifying significant process elements. Several attempts 
have been made, in the last decade, to define the common elements of 
therapist behaviour that lead to significant client improvement. Most of 
these attempts have centred upon a specific therapeutic orientation (e.g. 
Truax, 1963), and no one system of analysis has been tested for suitability 
to all counselling methods. The following research would therefore seem 
necessary: first, to test a number of available systems for applicability to 
all counselling methods; second, to employ a chosen system for the de- 
finition of the process elements characterizing the various approaches; 
third, to use this system to relate pre-therapy, within-therapy, and post- 
therapy client behaviours with therapist interview behaviours. This study 
is concerned with the most elementary step, that of testing a chosen 
system of behavioural analysis for applicability to differing therapeutic 
approaches. 


There are several available systems of behavioural analysis. Of these, 
the best known is probably Bales’ Interaction Process Analysis (I.P.A.) 
(Bales, 1950, 1970). This system, which has been described as ‘‘the descrip- 
tive shorthand of interpersonal behaviour” (Matheson, 1972, p. 25), was 
adopted for use in this study for the following reasons: first, the system 
was developed for use with small problem-solving groups and provides 
for both the classification of task-oriented and _ social-emotional be- 
haviours; second, the system provides for continuous scoring of all be- 
haviour, verbal and non-verbal as well, and yet it provides for a reasonably 
parsimonious classification of process content. 


Bales considers that all small groups are similar in that they involve 
a plurality of persons who have certain common task problems arising 
out of their relation to an outer situation, also certain problems of social 
and emotional relationships arising out of their contact with each other 
(Bales, 1950, p. 34). On this basis, Bales has developed a set of twelve 
categories, defined in simple common-sense terms. Each act is scored in 
one, and only one, of the twelve categories. For scoring purposes, the 
observer takes ‘‘the role of the generalized other” (Bales, 1950, p. 39) with 
respect to the actor. That is, the observer attempts to take the place of a 
generalized group member or a specific other who is receiving or per- 
ceiving the act. No attempt is made to “enter the mind” of the actor. 
Rather, the emphasis is that inner personality dynamics are best under- 
stood through observation of an individual’s overt behaviour. 


For scoring purposes, a verbal act is defined as a single simple sentence 
or its equivalent. Non-verbal acts are scored in units which, roughly 
speaking, take an equivalent time interval to the simple sentence. As 
stated earlier, each act is scored in one of twelve categories. These can 
be broadly divided into the following three areas: positive social-emo- 
tional, negative social-emotional, and neutral task-oriented. A full de- 
scription of scoring techniques is outside the scope of this paper. However, 
detailed description of the procedures actually used is available else- 
where (Bales, 1950, 1970). 

Bales has used I.P.A. to investigate several aspects of small group 
functioning, notably phase movements, equilibrium tendencies, and a 
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three-dimensional approach to the definition of personality. The first 
aspect concerns Bales’ contention that the attention of a group focuses 
successively on problems of orientation, evaluation, and control (Bales, 
1970, 1972). The second aspect concerns Bales’ contention that a dynamic 
equilibrium is maintained between social-emotive and task-oriented acti- 
vities in a problem-solving group (Bales & Strodtbeck, 1972). The last 
aspect concerns Bales’ formulation of three-dimensional personality types 
or ‘“social- psychological directions” on the basis of I.P.A. analysis of small 
group behaviour (Bales, 1970). 

The applicability of I.P.A. to therapy groups has been investigated by 
several authors. An early attempt by Talland (1955) failed to confirm 
Bales’ hypotheses regarding phase movement and equilibrium tendencies. 
However, subsequent research by Psathas (1960), and more recently by 
Matheson (1972) and McLeish, Matheson & Park (1973) has resulted in 
confirmation of certain of his hypotheses. 

Several studies have utilized I.P.A. for psychotherapy research 
(Munzer & Greenwald, 1957; Roberts & Strodtbeck, 1953; Noble et al, 
1961). A number of these have demonstrated that therapist behaviour 
significantly determines client behaviour (Strupp, 1955; Gamsky & Far- 
well, 1966). The utility of I.P.A. as a tool for psychotherapy research thus 
appears to be demonstrated. However its suitability as a universal method 
of behavioural assessment for psychotherapy is, as yet, undetermined. 
The particular purpose of this study is to examine the suitability of the 
system for the analysis of therapist and client interview behaviours in 
three markedly different therapeutic approaches. 


Description of Therapies. 


The three therapies studied were: Rational-emotive, (Ellis), Client- 
centered (Rogers), and Gestalt (Perls). These are derived from different 
assumptions concerning the counselling process. The purpose of this 
project was to determine if the differences of theory are in fact reflected 
in the therapists’ behaviour in the counselling process. Do differences in 
practice exist, and if so, do these differences derive from theory? Conse- 
quently, it seems desirable to summarize the theoretical structures of 
these therapies, and to consider counsellor approaches in each situation. 


Rational-emotive therapy was developed by Ellis (1962, 1971, 1978). 
For Ellis, the purpose of therapy is primarily to teach the client. This 
emphasis is derived from the premise that the client is indoctrinating him- 
self with irrational and illogical thoughts. The indoctrination results in 
negative feelings which are generated from negative evaluation of 
previous events. It is not the events themselves but the client’s evaluation 
of these events that produces subsequent irrational behaviours. The 
problems become manifest in behaviour at the point where the client has 
so thoroughly indoctrinated himself that he cannot extricate himself from 
these negative evaluations without help. The therapist teaches by 
counter-indoctrinating the client. This should result in a rethinking and 
re-evaluation of former self-judgments. The therapist attacks the negative 
and self-defeating behaviour patterns with a clear, logical analysis of the 
behavioural links causing the present disturbance. Related to this indoc- 
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trination is the practice of concrete behavioural acts through which the 
client can make new assessments of himself. 


In contradistinction, the client-centered therapy of Carl Rogers (1961, 
1967, 1972) eschews authoritarian direction in the belief that a “genuine” 
relationship is fundamental to therapeutic change. It assumes that the 
client perceives his world in an essentially phenomenal way, and that 
negative emotional behaviour results from the lack of agreement between 
the individual’s experience and the reality in which he lives. Consequently 
the centre of evaluation shifts from the self to external loci. The person 
then becomes unable to call to awareness the totality of his experience, 
according to Rogers. 


Rogers (1961, p. 103) describes therapy as a “process whereby man 
becomes his organism, without self deception, without distortion’’. 
According to Rogers, the therapist needs to establish a climate in which 
congruence, unconditional positive regard and empathy predominate. 
The client must experience these emotions in his interactions with the 
therapist. In this relationship he is encouraged to experience his feelings 
to their limits, without denying his negative evaluations. When this occurs 
the client discovers that he can live his experience with all of its variety. 
He can formulate himself out of his experience instead of trying to impose 
a formulation of self upon his experience, denying to awareness those 
elements which do not fit (Rogers, 1961, p. 80). The client should then 
become more flexible and tentative in dealing with his present experience. 


Gestalt therapy, according to Perls (1965, 1969a, 1969b) posits an 
understanding of man as a total functioning organism. The individual 
encounters the demands of society. In an effort to comply, he compromises 
and denies his own feelings, desires and emotions. Thus he becomes “out 
of touch” with his fellows and dissociates himself from nature. This 
blocking of one’s own senses diminishes human potential and distorts 
perspective. “In responding to ‘should’ demands the individual plays a 
role not supported by genuine needs. He becomes both phony and phobic. 
He shies away from seeing his limitations, and plays roles unsupported 
by his potential” (Perls, 1969c, p. 2). 


The therapist helps the client to confront this phony and phobic be- 
haviour through the creation of a “safe emergency”. He draws attention 
to the client’s total behaviour in the “here-and-now” situation, concen- 
trating not solely on the verbal material generated by the client but on the 
totality of expressive activity. He draws attention to inconsistencies in 
present behaviour, to the fact that the client takes flight into memory and 
expectation. At this point the therapist needs to bring the client back to his 
present reality. The therapist’s aim is to aid the client to overcome com- 
pensatory behaviour and thereby bring him to an “ownership” of his own 
behaviour. The emphasis is on “organismic self-regulation”. When this 
process begins the client is able to take further responsibility for his be- 
haviour. An integration of the personality into a unity begins to take place, 
and the client’s potential is further realized. 
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Behavioural Expectations 

To assess the effectiveness of the three methods of counselling, it is 
useful to detail behavioural expectations of the three psychotherapists in 
the context of the three types of counselling sessions. Rather than trying 
to establish our expectations, and to make predictions about the therapist’s 
behaviour on the basis of our understanding of their stated theoretical 
systems, the authors chose to list these expectations from an analysis of 
what each of the therapists said he was going to do in the preamble to 
the film used in this project. The summary statements given in the film by 
each of the therapists are consonant with the theoretical bases outlined 
above, and it is these expectations which are used for comparative purposes 
in this paper. They are listed below. 


1. Rational Emotive Therapy (Ellis). 

a. The therapist will seek to demonstrate to the client the ideological 
antecedents of the present negative attitudes and negative evalua- 
tions with which the patient has become indoctrinated. 

b. The therapist will create concrete home assignments for the client. 
By such work and practice there will be a freeing from the illogical 
evaluations. 

c. The therapist will help the client apply scientific method to facets of 
human living. In other words he will assist the client to question and 
challenge those assumptions which create anxiety. 


2. Client-centered Therapy (Rogers). 

a. The therapist will seek to provide a climate conducive to producing 
change. He will be aware of the totality of his own feelings, ex- 
pressing them without imposition, and in this activity provide a 
genuineness in relating. 

b. He will demonstrate genuine care and “prizing”’ of the person. 

c. He will attempt to understand the patient’s inner world in order to 
know the true nature of the feelings perceived by the client. 

d. He will encourage the client to explore feelings and attitudes more 
deeply and thereby discover hidden aspects of which he was pre- 
viously unaware. 

e. Sensing a realness in this experience of discovery, the client will 
come to prize the self more. 

f. With this greater acceptance of self the client will move from a fear 
of human relationships to a more direct encounter with others. 

g. The construction of life concepts will move from black and white 
meanings to more tentative and flexible attitudes. 

h. The client will move from an external to an internal locus of 
evaluation. 


3. Gestalt Therapy (Perls). 

a. The therapist will not concentrate on rational explanation or inter- 
pretation of the client’s behaviour, but rather will provide oppor- 
tunities for the patient to understand his own behaviour. 

b. The therapist will disregard most of the verbal communications of 
the client and instead concentrate on the non-verbal behaviour. The 
latter is considered to be least subject to self-deception. In this 
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process, through the counselling encounter a relevant Gestalt will 
emerge. 

c. The therapist through his skilfull “manipulations” will bring the 
client to a confrontation of self. 

d. The patient will identify with his lost potential and, assimilating the 
projections, will act out the alien parts of himself. 


Experimental Procedures 


To enable the three therapies to be analyzed in detail, a series of films 
entitled Three Approaches to Psychotherapy was used. In these films 
each of the therapists explains the essence of his counselling approach 
and suggests possible behavioural acts involved in the process. They each 
counselled the same client (“Gloria”) in interviews lasting about 20 
minutes. Each therapist gave an assessment immediately following his 
counselling session. In this assessment, each of the therapists indicated 
that he thought the session with the client was representative of his 
method of therapy. 


This film was first used as a training film in the Bales system of Jnter- 
action Process Analysis (Bales, 1950). Upon completion of the training, 
the authors proceeded to make a detailed analysis of the film to rate the 
behaviour of the therapists. The coding of behaviour in each of the coun- 
selling sessions was done in periods of approximately equal lengths (10 
minutes). Scott’s coefficient was used to check inter-rater reliability. 
The authors found their reliability to be in the range of 0.81-0.82 (Flan- 
ders, 1966). Since the method of analysis finally used consisted of adding 
the coded acts of the two raters, the Spearman-Brown estimate of relia- 
bility is 0.90. 

It is useful to compare the behaviours observed in the therapy dyads to 
the expected behaviours as these are delineated by the three therapists. 


In Rational Emotive therapy, one would expect the therapist to de- 
monstrate an abundance of acts in the categories of fantasy, giving 
opinion, suggestion and information. This behaviour is expected since 
it is the therapist’s stated objective to draw the client’s attention to her 
negative self-evaluation, and to establish positive self-assessments in 
its place. The therapist is in the role of teacher, and the client in that of 
student. In these roles, at least as defined by Ellis, one would expect the 
client to exhibit passive behaviour and to show significant tension. The 
therapist, on the other hand, would tend to show critical and judgmental 
behaviour. The results of the I.P.A. analysis confirm these expectations 
(Table 1: Gloria-Ellis). 


On the basis of the counselling theory outlined by Rogers, one would 
expect the therapist to demonstrate solidarity and acceptance, which 
should lead him to show minimal tension and few unfriendly acts. Also he 
should evidence activity related to giving suggestion and information. He 
should offer little opinion. The activity, centred in the present, should limit 
the expression of fantasy. As a consequence of the therapist behaviour 
described, the client could be expected to exhibit behaviour in the fol- 
lowing categories: expressing solidarity, asking opinion and suggestion. 
Considerable tension should be recorded owing to the lack of direction 
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TABLE 1 


INTERACTION ANALYSIS: THREE THERAPISTS, SAME CLIENT 


i el 


Gloria Gloria Gloria 


Category Perls Rogers Ellis (Perlis) (Roneca) (litte) 
vs 4 4 a % h 
1. Seems friendly 8.7 38.2 By 029 2.6 20 
2. Jokes, Fantasy 17.6 5.4 45.7 31.4 lea) A il 2 Dill 
3. Agrees Sieek Res) BES, Sis 1261 Ay 2 
4. Gives suggestion 22.0 ely 2 14.7 1.4 eid) 6.2 
5. Gives opinion ie SW -8! MI4 SO, Bag 6.6 iL 72 
6. Gives information 822 Sin 2.9 9 Deal: Doe. 
7. Asks information iba 0.9 0.4 705) One ise) 
8. Asks opinion 6.4 res Ble 3/5) 0.4 2.4 tee) 
9. Asks suggestion 130 12 OZ OZ 2.9 0.0 
10. Disagrees 15) On O52 4.1 Ibs 7 Dee. 
11. Laughs, Tension 8.4 Ps 5) ee) 20eZ 14.6 28.8 
12. Seems negative 59) 0.0 Ibe 29.4 yg 10.8 
Grand Totals 397 427 523 564 460 323 
x’ Therapist = 497.18 df = 22 p < 0.001 
X Client) W="330F4s edt e= 22° ep <70.002 


provided by the therapist. Little unfriendly activity should be expressed 
by the client. Again, the results confirm the expected therapist behaviour, 
except Rogers profferred more opinions than was expected. The client dem- 
onstrated less solidarity and more fantasy than was expected. 


From Perls’ stated intentions, one would expect very little fantasy 
to be generated by the therapist. In addition, he should offer some 
opinion, suggestion, and information. One would expect some solidarity 
and some disagreement (“safe emergency’) as the therapist attempts to 
help the client confront her own behaviour. The client activity is expected 
to be relatively greater in areas of fantasy (escape), tension and negative 
behaviour towards the therapist (confrontation), more disagreement is to 
be expected. The therapist behaviour was as expected. However, one 
would have expected less activity by the therapist in the category of fan- 
tasy, and more in the category of opinion giving. Client behaviour was as 
expected (cf. Table 1: Gloria-Perls). 


Although the above comparisons of expected and observed interview 
behaviours are interesting, they have little statistical meaning. A chi- 
square test of independence was therefore employed to provide a statis- 
tical comparison of the three counselling techniques. 


Significant differences were obtained between frequencies of initiated 
acts, both for therapists and for the client in the three counselling sessions. 
These differences are at the 0.1% level. Arising from these findings, the 
chi-square values for each behaviour category were examined to de- 
termine the most significant interview behaviours for client and 
therapists, To this end, the arbitrary decision was made that only those 
categories contributing more than one-twelfth of the chi-square total were 
considered to be significant. 
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Client Behaviour: 

A. The client exhibited significant negative behaviour (Bales’ category 
twelve) towards Perls as compared with Rogers or Ellis. In fact. nega- 
tive client acts exhibited in the Rogers and Ellis interviews were pre- 
dominantly towards self rather than towards the therapist. 

B. The client fantasied (Bales’ category two) significantly more with 
Rogers than with Ellis or Perls. Ellis eliciting the least client fantasy. 

C. The client exhibited significantly less agreement (Bales’ category 
three) with Perls than with either Rogers or Ellis. 


The above three behaviour categories contributed over sixty percent 
of the chi-square total. It was found that the categories: client giving in- 
formation (Bales’ category six), client disagreement with therapist 
(Bales’ category ten), and client asking for opinion (Bales’ category eight), 
differentiated least between the client’s behaviour in the three inter- 
views. In fact, these three categories contributed less than five percent 
of the chi-square total. 


Therapist Behaviour: 

D. Rogers exhibited far more solidarity with the client (Bales’ category 
one) than either Ellis or Perls, Ellis exhibiting the least activity in this 
category. 

E. Ellis fantasied (Bales’ category two) to a greater degree than either 
Rogers or Perls, Rogers fantasising the least. 


These two behaviour categories contributed over seventy percent of 
the chi-square total. It was found that the categories: agreement with 
client (Bales’ category three), asking for information (Bales’ category 
seven), asking for suggestions (Bales’ category nine), and disagreement 
with client (Bales’ category ten), differentiated the least between the three 
therapists. These four categories accounted for less than three percent of 
the chi-square total. 


Summary 


The inspection of therapist and client behaviour profiles (Fig. 1) indicates 
that I.P.A. portrays the significant process elements in each counselling 
session. The statistical comparisons indicate that I.P.A. reveals signif- 
icant differences between the three approaches. Finding “A” reveals 
that the client exhibited significant negative behaviour towards Perls as 
compared with Rogers and Ellis. In addition, finding “‘C” reveals that the 
client exhibited significantly less agreement with Perls than with either 
Rogers or Ellis. These two findings show an agreement between intended 
therapist strategies and actual behaviour. For example, Perls expressed 
the intention of “frustrating” and “confronting” the client. This behaviour 
would be expected to create significantly greater client negativism and 
significantly less client agreement than the other two approaches. 


Finding “B” reveals that the client fantasied most with Rogers, least 
with Ellis. This finding is the reverse of expected client behaviour. The 
chent was expected to engage in significantly more fantasy with Ellis, 
owing to his expressed intention of discussing the past and future. This 
did not happen. This finding points to the tenuous link between intended 
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therapist behaviour and behavioural outcomes on the part of the client. 
Finding “D” reveals that Rogers exhibited significantly more solidarity 
than either Perls or Ellis, Ellis exhibiting the least solidarity. This finding 
shows agreement with intended therapist behaviours as Rogers em- 
phasized the importance of therapist solidarity. In contrast, Ellis ex- 
pressed the intention of “teaching” the client, placing little emphasis upon 
expressing therapist solidarity. This contrast is borne out by the I.P.A. 
totals for Ellis‘and Rogers in Bales’ category one. Finding “E” also 
shows an agreement between intended and actual therapist behaviours. 
Ellis expressed the intention of discussing the past and future whereas 
both Rogers and Ellis emphasized the need to discuss only the present. 
Bales’ category two confirms this difference of emphasis. 


The above discussion shows that I.P.A. does accurately identify the 
significant characteristics of differing approaches to psychotherapy. In 
addition, the analysis confirms the need for the systematic analysis of inter- 
view behaviours. Client interview behaviour is difficult to predict from 
intended therapist behaviours. Both therapist and client interview be- 
haviours require analysis before sound predictions of client behaviour can 
be made. 


Although there is experimental error inherent in any system of be- 
havioural analysis, such analyses are far more reliable than subjective 
clinical appraisals. In addition, we can make an assessment of the amount 
of error involved in any particular observation. For example, here inter- 
rater reliabilities of approximately 0.90 were obtained. This indicates a 
high level of agreement between the two raters’ observations (common 
variance greater than 80%). Thus, individual bias is greatly eliminated 
by using such a system as I.P.A. 


Those Bales’ categories concerned with social-emotional behaviours 
provided the most significant differentiation between the three interviews. 
This appears reasonable as psychotherapy is essentially concerned with 
social-emotional behaviour. However, task-oriented categories did con- 
tribute to differentiation between the three interviews and so all 
categories appear relevant to psychotherapy research. Although this study 
was limited to three psychotherapeutic approaches the method could be 
extended to other therapeutic situations, such as behaviour modification 
and transactional analysis. It has already been used in the study of small 
therapy groups other than dyads (McLeish et al., 1973). 
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Student Perceptions of the Generation Gap 


The view is widely held that there exists a distinct set of social differences 
between youth and adults. This study examined perceptions of high school 
students in urban and rural centers in Alberta regarding the generation 
gap. Although only one-fourth of the respondents perceived the existence 
of a generation gap between themselves and their parents, nearly one-half 
felt that a generation gap existed for other members of their generation. 
It was also found that perception of the generation gap could be related 
to sex, religious affiliation, and value orientation, but not to age, family 
background, community background, socioeconomic status and employment 
status of the mother of the respondent. (Dr. Konrad is Associate Professor 
in the Department of Educational Administration, The University of Alberta; 
Mr. Vandenberg is a teacher in the Correspondence School Branch, Depart- 
ment of Education, Edmonton.) 


The generation gap is widely recognized as an important problem facing 
society. Social scientists have suggested that there is a distinct set of 
social differences between youth and the older generation. Margaret Mead 
(1969), for example, maintained that the young are by definition 
separated from their elders, and that today members of the older generation 
are immigrants in time living in an age substantially different from any- 
thing they have previously experienced. 

In its basic form the generation gap may be regarded as a function 
of the long maturation period of human beings. In this sense the genera- 
tion gap is a common factor throughout mankind’s history and its present 
manifestation is different only in degree from that which existed in the past. 
Crawford (1967) asserted that the generation gap has merely been re- 
discovered. He claimed that the constant repetition of the idea that the 
gap between the young and old is wider and deeper now than it ever 
was before, has increased general acceptance of this idea. A related position 
was taken by Brawer (1971) who suggested that generational differences 
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in attitudes, values, and behaviour may be no different today from what 
they were in the past, but that the mass media have served to make 
these differences more obvious to almost everyone. Brawer noted that 
the generation gap phenomenon is not new, strange, or unique, in that 
the histories of many societies illustrate traditional separation among age 
groups. 

Other writers, including Coleman (1965) and Mead (1970), believe that 
today’s generation gap is different not only in degree, but in kind, from 
that which existed in the past. Generally this difference is attributed to 
rapid technological and social change. Coleman (1965) contended that 
changes in the structure of society have given rise to communication 
problems between adults and youth. He argued that changes such as the 
increased number of women in the labor force and the shift toward the 
nuclear family have combined to make the family less cohesive and less 
effective as a child-rearing agency. This development, Coleman claimed, 
is largely responsible for a breakdown in intergenerational communication. 
Mead, referring to the older generation, suggested that no other genera- 
tion in the past 


... has ever known, experienced, and incorporated such rapid changes, watched 
the sources of power, the means of communication, the definition of humanity, 
the limits of their explorable universe, the certainties of a known and limited 
world, the fundamental imperatives of life and death—all change before their 
eyes (Mead, 1970, p. 78). 


Realizing this, the older generation must recognize that the young “.. . will 
never experience what we have experienced, and that we can never expe- 
rience what they have experienced” (Mead, 1970). In this sense, “. . . we 


must recognize that we have no descendents, as our children have no 
forebears” (Mead, 1970). 


Design of the Study 


Although a great deal has been written about the generation gap, little 
empirical research has been reported. This article concerns a recent study 
(Vandenberg, 1973) which was designed to examine the perception of the 
younger generation with regard to the generation gap. 

The sample for the study was drawn from two urban and five rural 
high schools in Alberta. Each of the urban schools was selected at the 
discretion of personnel within the public and separate school systems, 
respectively, in Edmonton. Selection of the five rural schools was made 
on a random basis from the list of operating schools located within a 75- 
mile radius of Edmonton. Schools in communities with a population of more 
than 5,000 were not included in the list of potential rural schools for use 
in the study. Grade ten and twelve classroom groups of students were 
selected in consultation with school personnel so as to encompass both 
matriculation and non-matriculation students. 

Usable data were obtained from 480 students by means of a four-part 
questionnaire designed to gather information with regard to demographic 
variables, the parent-child relationship, value orientations as measured 
by the Differential Values Inventory, and perceptions of a personal 
generation gap and a generation gap for others. 
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The Findings 


The degree to which students perceived a personal generation gap, and 
the degree to which they perceived a generation gap for others, were 
measured by responses selected from a five-part scale ranging from 
“always” to “never.” Details of the frequency distribution by response 
categories for both questions are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF A PERSONAL GENERATION GAP 
AND A GENERATION GAP FOR OTHERS (N=480) 


Questionnaire Item Always Often Occasionally Seldom Never 


I feel that there is a genera- De, 109 189 130 30 
tion gap between me personally 
and my parents. 


I feel that there is a genera- 26 206 179 53 16 
tion gap between my generation 
and my parents' generation. 


2 
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An analysis of the data revealed that approximately one-quarter of 
the respondents felt that a generation gap always or often existed for 
them personally. For these individuals, the generation gap may present a 
very real and difficult problem. At the same time, nearly one-half of the 
respondents felt that a generation gap always or often existed for others. 
The significant difference between perceptions of a personal generation 
gap and perceptions of a generation gap for others provides some support 
for the contention that the generation gap phenomenon does not in fact 
exist to the degree to which it is often held to exist. This particular 
finding indicates that a measure of misconception may be associated with 
the generation gap phenomenon. 


Another objective of the study was to examine differences in student 
perceptions of the generation gap in terms of selected variables suggested 
by the research literature. Several writers, including Cathcart (1967), Clark 
(1969), Lavers (1970), Mauss and Winston (1971), and Anderson (1972), 
have suggested that differences in student perceptions of the generation 
gap could be examined in terms of the following variables: age, sex, 
religious affiliation, family background, community background, socio- 
economic status, employment status of the student’s mother, and value 
orientations. 

Responses to the questionnaire items were to be selected from a five- 
part scale ranging from ‘‘always” to “never”. Mean scores for student 
perceptions of a personal generation gap and for student perceptions of a 
generation gap for others were determined for each variable and a one- 
way analysis of variance was performed to test for any significant dif- 


ferences. A summary of the findings resulting from this analysis is presented 
in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 


STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF THE GENERATION GAP COMPARED ON THE BASIS 
OF VARIOUS DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES AND VALUE ORIENTATIONS 


Variables Perceptions-—-Personal Perceptions—-Generation 
Generation Gap Gap for Others 
F Ratio F Ratio 


rr  SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSseseseeeFs 


Age Oly 0.82 
Sex 0.68 00% 
Religious Affiliation 2.61% 0.84 
Family Background 

Residence L270 Qi 54 

Position in the family 1.00 0.97 

Family size 0.79 0.49 

Marital status of parents 0.18 1957 
Community Background 1.69 Sy 
Socio-economic Status IDEAS, ils FAae 
Employment Status of Mother 0.63 0.89 
Value Orientations 

Traditional Value Orientation 1213 3.18** 

Emergent Value Orientation eS 2.0L 


* p< US 
Keep as UE 


As shown in Table 2, no significant differences in student perceptions 
of a personal generation gap, or of a generation gap for others, were 
found when the students were grouped on the basis of age. 


When the sample was divided on the basis of sex, no significant dif- 
ference was found in mean scores for perceptions of a personal genera- 
tion gap. However, a significant difference between males and females did 
exist in terms of perceptions of a generation gap for others. Males were 
found to perceive a generation gap for others to a significantly greater 
degree than females. A possible explanation for this finding may lie in 
the differences between the sexes in the socialization process; male adoles- 
cents are taught to see themselves as more aggressive and more independ- 
ent than females. Perceptions of greater aggressiveness and independence 
may be directly related to perceptions of a greater generation gap between 
youth and their parents. 


There was a significant difference in perceptions of a personal genera- 
tion gap when the students were classified by their religious affiliation 
(Catholic, Protestant, Other, and No Religious Affiliation). Results from 
application of the Scheffé multiple comparison of means test indicated a 
significant difference (.085 level of probability) between the mean scores 
for students of Protestant affiliation and those who had no religious 
affiliation. Students who had no religious affiliation perceived a personal 
generation gap to a significantly greater degree than did students of 
Protestant affiliation. While students of Catholic and other religious affilia- 
tions also perceived a personal generation gap to a lesser degree than those 
who had no religious affiliation, these differences were not statistically 
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significant. It would appear, from these findings, that religious affiliation 
may contribute to lessening the separation between the generations. 

Student perceptions of a generation gap were also examined in relation 
to family background data, including whether or not they lived with their 
parents, position in the family, family size, and the marital status of the 
respondent’s parents. No significant differences in student perceptions of a 
personal generation gap, or of a generation gap for others, were found in 
relation to family background data. 

Similarly, no significant differences in student perceptions of a genera- 
tion gap were found when students were grouped according to their rural 
or urban background, socio-economic status as measured by a modified 
form of the Gough Home Index Scale, or the employment status of their 
mothers. 

Value orientations in the study were derived from scores on the Differ- 
ential Values Inventory (Prince, 1959) revised by Friesen, of The Univer- 
sity of Alberta, in 1970. No significant differences in student perceptions 
of a personal generation gap were found to exist when students were 
grouped on the basis of their traditional or emergent value orientations. 
Similarly, no significant differences in student perceptions of a generation 
gap for others were found when students were grouped according to their 
emergent value orientations. As shown in Table 2, a statistically significant 
F ratio was obtained for differences in perceptions of a generation gap 
for others when students were grouped according to their traditional value 
orientations. Students who scored high on the traditional value orientation 
scale perceived a generation gap for others more often than did students 
who scored low. However, when the Scheffé multiple comparison of means 
test was applied, no significant differences were found between any pairs 
of means. 


Implications 


It is evident from the findings of this study that the generation gap does 
not exist for some individuals and that it exists to varying degrees for 
others. Although sex, religious affiliation, and traditional value orientation 
related significantly to some aspect of the perception of a generation gap, 
it appears that differences in perceptions of a generation gap cannot be 
explained simply by identifying demographic variables. The complexity 
of the generation gap phenomenon implies the need for further research 
in this area. 


A major finding of this study suggested the existence of misconception 
associated with the existence of a generation gap. Teachers and admin- 
istrators should be aware of the misconceptions which may be held about 
the generation gap, and it is suggested here that they can help to expose, 
and thereby reduce, some of the misunderstanding which surrounds the 
generation gap problem. 

It may be appropriate for the school to engage students in an explora- 
tion of intergenerational relationships. Perhaps students should be encour- 
aged to examine their attitudes toward their parents; feelings and atti- 
tudes are easier to change after they have been acknowledged. A clarifica- 
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tion of student attitudes toward adults could help to reduce the generation 
gap. 

Teachers and administrators can also work to bring students and their 
parents together in various activities initiated by the school. Such activities 
could include student-parent discussion groups, as well as a variety of 
athletic, theatrical, musical and academically-oriented programs. These 
activities might well serve to promote a greater degree of intergenera- 
tional communication, and thus help to reduce the misunderstanding which 
may exist between students and their parents. 
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Teacher Expectancy and Its Relation to Physical 
and Interpersonal Characteristics of the Child 


The effects of physical attractiveness, sex of child, and conduct of the 
child on teacher expectations were investigated. Male and female teachers 
in the primary and elementary grades were presented with a student progress 
report of a boy or girl of low, moderate, or high physical attractiveness 
whose conduct evaluation was either acceptable or unacceptable and asked 
to predict academic ability, level of aspiration, and leadership potential. 
A color photograph of the student was attached to the report. Conduct 
level of the child influenced teacher predictions on all measures, while 
level of attractiveness and sex of child appeared to exert little effect. A 
teacher expectancy model was used to interpret the results. (Dr. LaVoie is 
Associate Professor of Psychology at the University of Nebraska at Omaha; 
Dr. Adams is an instructor in Educational Foundations.) 


Recent research on expectancy effects seems to show that teachers 
form differential expectations for student performance and success. Further, 
these expectations are often based on personal impressions and subjective 
assessments. Rosenthal and Jacobson’s (1968) controversial study on self- 
fulfilling prophecies demonstrated that students who were identified to 
teachers as having academic potential later made significant academic 
gains. Brophy and Good (1970), in an extension of this research, found 
that students, for whom teachers held high expectations, scored higher on 
classroom performance and achievement measures, and received more 
praise and less criticism than the low expectation students. In addition, 
the high expectancy group more frequently initiated classroom and work 
related interactions, and were treated more favorably by teachers. Although 
the criticisms have been numerous (e.g., methodological problems, etc.), 
and the teacher expectancy effect has not been replicated in subsequent 
studies (e.g., Fleming & Anttonen, 1971; Jose & Cody, 1971) Rosenthal 
and Jacobson’s research is important in pointing to factors which can 
influence teacher expectancies. 
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The self-fulfilling prophecy applied to an educational setting predicts 
that teachers form expectations based on their information about a child. 
This interpersonal expectation is assumed to influence the teacher’s behav- 
ior toward the child. But, the manner in which interpersonal expectations 
are exerted is more subtle and complex than mere self-fulfillment. Rosen- 
thal (1973) has proposed that teachers are more supportive, provide more 
differentiated feedback, teach more advanced materials, and facilitate 
pupil responding, to students for whom they hold positive expectations. 
The converse would be expected for those students for whom negative 
expectations are held. While the application of interpersonal expectancy, 
arising from the self-fulfilling prophecy, has been made most frequently 
to academic performance based on information about a student’s ability, 
interpersonal expectations can arise from cues other than academic ability. 


Physical attractiveness of the student appears to be a rather important 
factor influencing teacher evaluation. Clifford and Walster (1973) had a large 
number of fifth grade teachers predict IQ, educational potential, parent 
interest in school, and social status from a constructed student summary 
record of an above average student to which was attached a photo of a 
boy or girl. The photographs had been grouped into high or low attractive- 
ness based on previous ratings of a group of judges. Fifth grade teachers 
predicted that the attractive children were more intelligent, would attain 
more education, and had parents who were more concerned about academic 
achievement than less attractive children. Attractive children were also 
rated as having better peer relations. These teacher expectations occurred 
for both male and female teachers and were not influenced by sex of the 
child. Attractive children have also been perceived as less likely to be 
antisocial in a study by Dion (1972) where college students rated behavior 
descriptions of attractive and unattractive seven-year-olds. Dion reported 
that attractive children who committed unacceptable acts were perceived 
as more honest and pleasant than unattractive children with similar beha- 
vior profiles. 

Teacher expectations also may be influenced by sex of the student and 
conduct. Clifford and Walster (1973) found that sex of student did not affect 
teacher predictions of academic ability, although girls tended to be rated 
higher on peer relations. However, Brophy and Good (1970) observed 
that boys, regardless of teacher expectancy, received significantly more 
behavior criticism. McCandless (1970) has suggested that teacher grades are 
generally lower for boys and the relationship between IQ and teacher 
grades is also lower. Overall it appears that conduct does influence teacher 
evaluations and boys are generally viewed more disapprovingly than girls 
(e.g., Beilin, 1959; Lippit & Gold, 1959; Longstreth, 1968; Sears & Feldman, 
1966). While sex of child mediates the influence of conduct, this sex effect 
is apparently absent for physical attractiveness according to the Clifford 
and Walster (1973) study. 

The previous discussion suggests that physical attractiveness, sex of the 
child, and conduct are potential factors influencing teacher expectations, 
but to date no study has experimentally varied all three factors. Further, 
the previous research on physical attractiveness (e.g., Clifford & Walster, 
1973) has attempted to control for the confounding effects of such factors 
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as hair color and glasses by using several photographs of a rated level of 
attractiveness. The effectiveness of this control is questionable. 


The effects of sex of child, level of attractiveness, and conduct on 
teacher ratings of academic ability, post high school training, vocation, 
and leadership potential were investigated in the present study. On the: 
basis of the previous discussion, the following predictions were made: 
(1) attractive children are rated higher on all measures than unattractive 
children; (2) children with good conduct are rated higher than children 
with poor conduct; (3) boys are rated lower than girls. 


Method 


Subjects 


A total of 404 male and female classroom and special education (1.e., 
art, music, physical education) teachers in grades one to six, from a large 
school system in a metropolitan area, received a Student Progress Report 
with an attached color photograph of a boy or girl who had been previously 
rated as low, moderate, or high in physical attractiveness. The personal 
growth and attitudes section of the Student Progress Report were manip- 
ulated so that the conduct of the student was acceptable or unacceptable. 
A teacher evaluation form which asked the teacher to rate the student on 
several ability related dimensions accompanied the Student Progress Report. 
A total of 350 teachers (295 females and 55 males) or 86.6% completed 
the evaluation form. This group, consisting of classroom and special educa- 
tion teachers, were the subjects for the study. The characteristics of this 
sample were as follows: median age: males 30-35 years, females 36 years 
or older; median years experience in teaching: both males and females, 
10 years or less; median education level: males, M.Sc. degree, females, 
5-10 hours beyond a B.Sc. 


Student Progress Report 


This report was for an above average student (i.e., mostly A’s and B’s) 
in the basic subjects, such as reading, language, and mathematics, and 
special subjects, such as art and music. Grades in personal and social 
growth, work habits, and attitudes for the good conduct student were 
mostly A’s and B’s with some C’s, whereas the poor conduct student’s 
grades were C’s and D’s with a few F’s. The attendance report of the two 
students also differed. The good conduct student’s attendance record 
showed few absences or times tardy while the poor conduct student was 
frequently absent or tardy. These manipulations were designed to present 
a student who was either well adjusted to the school regime or had a 
conduct problem. The student’s name on the report was that of a boy or 
girl in the same grade as that instructed by the teacher. 


Student Photographs 


A colored photograph (head and neck only) of a fifth grade boy or girl 
was attached to each Student Progress Report. Fifth grade students were 
selected for the photograph because facial features have largely stabilized 
by the fifth grade, but a fifth grader doesn’t appear to be so disparate in 
maturity that a teacher would question the child’s age after viewing his 
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photograph. The photographs had been previously rated for physical attrac- 
tiveness by 20 college students using two procedures. The first procedure 
involved rating each photograph on a seven point scale ranging from 
1—very unattractive, to 7—very attractive. Three groups of photos resulted— 
high, moderate, and low attractive. The second procedure was a Q sort 
technique in which the raters were asked to place each of the pictures 
in a low, moderate, or high attractiveness group. The agreement between 
the two procedures was nearly perfect. These procedures resulted in 
three boys’ and girls’ pictures in each of the three categories of attrac- 
tiveness. The three pictures of a boy or girl within each level of attrac- 
tiveness permitted some randomization in the photograph which was 
attached to the Teacher Evaluation Form and thus provided an additional 
control for those subtle features of attractiveness which were not con- 
trolled in the picture. 


Teacher Evaluation Form 


This form asked the teacher to rate the student on a five point scale 
for each of the following: I.Q. (1—an I.Q. of 90-100, to 5—an I.Q. of over 
130); grade point average (l—a GPA of 1.5-2.0, to 5—a GPA of 3.5-4.0), 
percentile rank in class (1—below the 25th percentile, to 4—above the 75th 
percentile); highest level of education this student would attain (1—finish 
high school, to 6—M.D. or Ph.D. degree); vocation (1—laborer or domestic 
work, to 7—a profession); and leadership potential (1—little or none, to 
5—very high). The teacher was also asked to write two summary state- 
ments about the student: one statement was to characterize the student 
with respect to personal attitudes, and the second statement was to evaluate 
the student in terms of work habits. 


Procedure 

Each teacher was given a brown envelope containing a letter, the Stu- 
dent Progress Report with attached photograph, the Teacher Evaluation 
Form, and a second brown envelope to use in returning the materials. The 
letter noted the ever present controversy concerning the usefulness of 
student report forms and indicated that the researchers were attempting 
to obtain some information from teachers about the usefulness of student 
report forms and the incorporation of this information into a permanent 
record file. 

The teachers were asked to examine the attached Student Progress 
Report and to provide the information requested on the evaluation form. 
Each teacher was further informed that the student they were evaluating 
was a student in the same grade as they taught, from another school. 
Thus the teachers were led to believe that the Student Progress Report 
was for an actual student, not a fictitious person. The importance of a 
personal evaluation by the teacher and the precautions taken to insure 
his anonymity were stressed. The teachers were further instructed to place 
their completed evaluation and the Student Progress Report in the attached 
brown envelope and return the envelope to their school secretary. 
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Results 


Since male teachers comprised only a small portion of the sample, a t 
test was used to determine whether sex differences between teacher ratings 
were present. The resulting t value was nonsignificant, so sex of teacher 
was not included as a factor in the analyses. Unequal N analyses of 
variance were used to evaluate the effects of physical attractiveness, sex 
of child, conduct level, teacher grade level, and the relationship of teacher 
characterization. Means of the ability measures for all analyses are pre- 
sented in Tables 1-4. 


The first analysis consisted of a series of 3 (level of attractiveness) 
X 2 (sex of child) X 2 (conduct level) analyses of variance on teacher ratings 
of I.Q., grade point average, percentile rank, level of training, vocational 
choice, and leadership potential. Conduct of the child was a significant 
determinant of teachers’ ratings of I.Q. (f=14.55, df=1/338, p < .0002), 
percentile rank (F=10.12, df=1/338, p < .0017), level of training (F=46.07, 
df=1/338, p< .0001), and leadership potential (F'=175.74, df=1/338, p < .001). 
The means for each of the measures, presented in Table 1, reveal that chil- 
dren with good conduct, regardless of sex and level of attractiveness, were 
consistently rated higher on ability measures, aspirations, and leadership 
potential, supporting the second prediction. The nonsignificant effects 
for attractiveness and sex of child are contrary to the predictions made 
with respect to these effects. 


TABLE 1 


ABILITY MEASURES FOR TWO LEVELS OF CONDUCT 


Ability Measure Good Conduct Poor Conduct 
Mean Mean 
Grade Point Average SHa(oy7/ 3.34 
Percentile Rank 3.49 SyeyXh 
Level of Post High School Training Solel Zh> 
Predicted Vocational Choice 5.24 4.15 
Leadership Potential Sso 2.49 


A significant Sex of Child KX Conduct interaction was present for pre- 
dicted I.Q. rating (F=3.64, df=1/338, p < .05). The simple effects analysis 
showed that girls with poor conduct were rated as having higher I.Q.s 
than girls with good conduct (F=4.35, df=1/338, p < .05). The difference 
between good and poor conduct boys was nonsignificant (F< 1), and sex 
differences between conduct levels also were nonsignificant. 

Grade level of the teacher was added to the three previous factors 
in a second series of ANOVA’s to examine rating differences between 
teachers in the various grades. Conduct was again a significant determinant 
of teacher ratings of ability measures. But teachers in the various grades 
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differed on their predictions of the child’s level of training beyond high 
school (F=4.35, df=2/313, p < .01). Primary teachers predicted a lower 
level of post high school training than intermediate or special education 
teachers. The latter two groups did not significantly differ from each other. 
The teachers tended to predict higher levels of post high school training 
for boys (F=3.16, df=1/313, p < .07). 

The interaction between conduct and grade level of teachers was sig- 
nificant for predicted vocational choice (F=4.16, df=2/313, p < .01) and 
leadership potential (F=5.17, df=2/313, p < .006). The interaction means 
are presented in Table 2. Simple effects analysis of the interaction for 
leadership potential showed that poor conduct students were rated as having 
lower leadership potential than good conduct students by primary teachers 
(F=71.97, df=1/338, p < .001), intermediate teachers (F=36.06, df=1/338, 
p < .001), and special education teachers (F=14.45, df=1/338, p < .001). 
A similar relationship was found for predicted vocational choice. 


TABLE 2 


MEASURES OF PREDICTED VOCATIONAL CHOICE AND LEADERSHIP POTENTIAL 


Abilit 
pepe Good Conduct Poor Conduct 
Primary Intermediate Special Primary Intermediate Special 
Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Predicted 
Vocational B56 De 4 26 Sie he! 4.59 4.41 
Choice 
Leadership 
Potential Bre Oe 3.74 3.58 2528 PROS) 2.89 


The teachers’ written descriptions of students with respect to personal 
attitudes and work habits were evaluated with a content analysis. Three 
categories of students resulted—Super-star, Fun-lover, and Rebel. A 
general description of the Super-star included such phrases and adjectives 
as positively oriented, happy, achievement oriented, well-accepted, depend- 
able, out-going, independent, conscientious, cooperative, serious and 
mature. The fun-lover was described as social-oriented, courteous, pleasant, 
anxious to please, easy to get along with, needs external support, needs 
some improvement, and has some trouble following directions. The Rebel 
was characterized as disrespectful, slow, indifferent, rebellious, lacking 
self control, and fantasizes a lot. 


A third series of ANOVA’s assessed the effects of teacher descrip- 
tions of students’ personal attitudes, sex of child, and level of attractive- 
ness. Teacher descriptions of students significantly influenced ratings on 
grade point average, percentile rank, predicted vocational choice, level of 
post high school training and leadership potential (see Table 3). Mean 
comparisons, using a Newman Keuls analysis, revealed significant dif- 
ferences between the three groups for predicted vocational choice, level 
of post high school training, and leadership potential. The Fun-lover and 
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Rebel were not significantly different on measures of grade point average 
and percentile rank, but both groups were rated lower than the Super-star. 
TABLE 3 


ABILITY MEASURES FOR THREE CATEGORIES OF STUDENTS 
(TEACHER CHARACTERIZATION--PERSONAL ATTITUDES) 


Ability Measure Super-star Fun-lover Rebel 


Mean Mean Mean F df p< 


Grade Point 


Average 3.74 3.46 S572) eA) 2,247 aol 

Percentile Rank S53 oe) 3625 Bez PPE) -05 

Predicted 

Vocational Choice 5.36 4.78 3290 ORO» DIME] nO 

Level of Post High 

School Training Bow 3538 Pio STi 18.20 Dat] Oe 

Leadership 

Potential 37.70 Dieta 140 129.76 2,247) -001 


Teacher characterization of students’ work habits and attitudes replaced 
personal attitudes in a fourth series of ANOVA/’s. Significant differences 
were found for grade point average and level of post high school training 
(see Table 4). Individual comparisons of means revealed that higher abil- 
ity was attributed to the Super-star than to the other two groups. 


TABLE 4 


ABILITY MEASURES FOR THREE CATEGORIES OF STUDENTS 
(TEACHER CHARACTERIZATION--WORK HABITS AND ATTITUDES) 


a 


Ability Measure Super-star Fun-lover Rebel 
Mean Mean Mean F df P 


Grade Point 


Average SMU! SAAS 3.40 5.95 2,298 xO) 

Level of Post High 

School Training Sod hy S405 2.76 18.54 2,298 001 
Discussion 


The effect of teacher expectancy on predictions of children’s ability 
was quite evident in the present study. However, teacher ratings were 
influenced more by conduct level of the child than physical attractiveness. 
Children with low grades in personal and social growth, work habits, and 
attitudes, indicating conduct problems, were predicted to have less 
ability and lower aspirations than children with acceptable conduct, re- 
gardless of their level of physical attractiveness or sex. If one assumes 
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that teachers are concerned with presenting subject matter content to the 
student, then those behaviors on the part of the child which facilitate 
teaching should be more highly valued (Beilin, 1959). Conduct of the child 
is one determinant of teacher effectiveness. Teachers know from classroom 
experience that teaching is a difficult task when problem children contin- 
ually interrupt and interfere with subject matter presentations. Therefore, 
it is reasonable to expect that teachers may predict lower levels of aspira- 
tion for these children because of a related motivational problem. However, 
the problem child appears to bias the teacher to the extent that this child 
is also rated lower in ability. This would suggest that problem children 
not only fare less well in the classroom, but appear to have the stigma 
of a “self-fulfilling prophecy”. Because the child is a problem child, one 
can’t expect him to be successful in academic or vocational endeavors or 
to possess leadership ability. 


The failure to replicate the attractiveness effect reported by Clifford 
and Walster (1973) was probably the result of several factors. Since the 
teachers in the Clifford and Walster study were not provided with infor- 
mation on the child’s conduct, the attractiveness variable was not pitted 
against conduct, a most pervasive factor in teacher evaluation. Secondly, 
the Clifford and Walster study sampled only fifth grade teachers, whereas 
the present study used teachers in grades one through six. It is certainly 
possible that fifth grade teachers are more aware of physical attractiveness 
since fifth grade children are acquiring more adult-like features. Also, 
Clifford and Walster’s sampled teachers from Missouri where student 
photographs are part of the student record. These teachers may have been 
more accustomed to attending to student photographs than the sample of 
teachers in the present study who were from schools where photographs 
were not attached to student records. Clifford and Walster used only the 
two extremes of attractiveness—high and low—while the present study 
incorporated a third level of moderate or average attractiveness which may 
have reduced the attractiveness effect. It is not clear from the Clifford 
and Walster study how divergent the two extremes in physical attractive- 
ness actually were. This is one of the problems in comparing studies on 
physical attractiveness. If the end points of the attractiveness scale are 
not described in the research, one has no clear indication of the difference 
in physical attractiveness. 


The pervasiveness of the child’s conduct on teacher evaluations provides 
further support for the contention that interpersonal factors, such as con- 
duct, warmth, and personality, are more influential determinants of teacher 
assessments than external factors such as physical attractiveness. Adams 
and LaVoie (1973b) have constructed a teacher expectancy model in which 
they propose that the teacher’s initial evaluation is based on external 
observable cues such as race, sex, and physical attributes. But as teachers 
interact with students over a period of time, interpersonal factors, such 
as conduct, become more influential in teacher evaluation because these 
factors are given greater weight in the teacher’s cognitive system. There 
is some empirical evidence to support this assumption. Adams and 
LaVoie (1973a) found that warmth of a model was more influential than 
physical attractiveness of the model in eliciting imitation behavior among 
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college students. Further, Berscheid and Walster (1973), in their review of 
the physical attraction literature, concluded that physical attractiveness 
exerts its greatest effect in the initial stages of an interaction between 
individuals. 


Although one can argue that conduct is a correlate of the dependent 
measures since teachers often consider conduct in assigning grades, this 
premise is not well supported in the present study. All of the students, 
regardless of their conduct record, were above average students with respect 
to academic ability. The record presented to half of the teachers was one 
of an academically capable student who was experiencing some conduct 
problems. Thus, the teacher was not assigning a grade, rather the teacher 
was evaluating a record. The most parsimonious explanation would seem 
to be that in the presence of an equally or more reliable predictor, such 
as grades, conduct was the preferred predictor, indicating the presence 
of a teacher expectancy with respect to student conduct. 


The prediction by teachers that poor conduct girls would be more 
intelligent than girls with acceptable conduct suggests that the passive, 
quiet girl is not viewed as possessing the intellectual capacity of one who 
perhaps is more assertive and less self-controlling. According to Parke 
(1969), girls who have high achievement motivation take on some char- 
acteristics of the male role because achievement motivation directed toward 
academic excellence is associated with the masculine role. Further, girls 
who exhibit high achievement motivation are more likely to have fathers 
who reward this type of behavior and mothers who are less nurturant, 
thus enhancing the attractiveness of the masculine role. Therefore, it seems 
likely that these girls would receive lower conduct ratings for opposite 
sex behavior. However, Levitin and Chanine (1972) reported that female 
first and second grade teachers, whose model years of teaching experience 
was 6-10, liked achieving girls better than achieving boys, suggesting a 
sex bias. This sex bias seemed to disappear when teachers rated the stu- 
dents on level of post high school training since boys were rated as more 
likely to pursue training. This rating may reflect the lower status of females 
in our culture and appears to support Bardwick’s (1971) argument that girls 
who deviate from the stereotypic sex-role pattern are more likely to be 
higher in creativity and need for achievement than more traditional sex- 
typed females. It also appears that teachers, as socializing agents, tend to 
credit the male with higher instrumental behavior. 


The research technique of asking teachers to evaluate unfamiliar students 
rather than their own students needs additional comment. While the latter 
procedure could have been used, the teacher evaluation would have been 
confounded by the prior categorization of each specific student in the 
teacher’s cognitive system, thus reducing the validity of any effect at- 
tributed to conduct or physical attractiveness. Secondly, this procedure 
would have made the problem of controlling for differences in conduct 
and attractiveness very difficult. The real issue is the matter of external 
validity. That is, to what extent are the results from this procedure 
generalizable to the real classroom setting? If student records are important 
sources of information to teachers, then providing the teacher with the 
record of an unfamiliar student should elicit an evaluation not significantly 
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different from that which would result if the student was in the teacher’s 
class. The use of photographs of children as stimuli for influencing assess- 
ments of the child has been demonstrated in a number of studies (e.g., 
Clifford & Walster, 1973; Dion, 1972). Further, Berscheid and Walster 
(1973) have shown that individuals’ reactions are congruent with their 
behavior in a real life setting. Secondly, naturalistic observations of teach- 
ers’ behavior in the classroom supports the contention that certain char- 
acteristics of the child do influence teacher behavior. On the basis of their 
observation of kindergarten, fourth, and seventh grade teachers, Lajba 
and Adams (1973) reported that teachers gave more supportive statements 
to children who were self-controlled, verbally expressive, and physically 
attractive. It is quite clear that teachers differentially reinforce those chil- 
dren who possess certain valued traits. 


In retrospect, the apparent conclusion to be drawn from this study is 
that children who are achievement oriented, accepted, cooperative, depend- 
able, and self-controlled are perceived by teachers to possess greater 
academic ability and more likely to achieve greater vocational success. 
The good conduct student is the recipient of the rewards associated with 
teacher expectancy. 
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Teacher Attitudes and Cultural Differences 


This paper is based on the assumption that a teacher must be prepared to 
deal effectively with students who are different, whether it be a question 
of socioeconomic level, race, color, or cultural background. Questionnaires 
were administered to teacher trainees in a B.Ed. program (Post B.A. or 
B.Sc.) to determine their attitudes to cultural deprivation and to assess 
preferences for teaching in schools with Canadian Indians, Métis, French- 
Canadians, and low socioeconomic level students. After factor analysis the 
results suggest that these students tend to agree with Reissman’s views 
on the CD child, and in general do not have strong preferences about 
teaching in schools where the pupils are “different”. Several indications 
suggested by the factor loadings for course content in educational psychology 
and sociology are discussed. (Dr. Hoxter is Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario.) 


Introduction 


Schools of education are frequently plagued with the complex problem 
of providing future teachers with the various skills and attitudes needed 
to meet a wide variety of school settings. The training programs can usually 
handle the narrow-based concern of “taking care of’ the elementary 
candidate, the future physics teacher, the social studies teacher, or the 
physical education specialist. The question of primary concern in this 
regard is preparing a person to handle content. But, in recent years, the 
importance, or more pointedly the stress, seems to be going towards 
process as well as content. How does one get across certain concepts, 
and skills? Let’s go one step further. How does one get across certain 
concepts and skills .. . to whom? The “whom” is looming large. The 
“whom” is the student. We are seeing an increasing concern for the 
student, his needs and concepts. We are beginning to differentiate between 
that content which was good for all students in the past, as opposed to 
chow to design learning materials for “certain” students. 

What seems to be happening is a trend to more personalization, 
and more individualization. We are entering an era of student-centered 
education. This means we are much more aware of differences in students’ 
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needs. Teachers begin to see all children as being in need of meaningful 
curriculum and educational program; Faculties of Education are beginning 
to see students the same way. 


Background Concerns 


The foundation subjects in teacher education usually provide for back- 
ground knowledge about students, their growth, development, social inter- 
action, cultural origins and various aspects of likeness and differences. 
These subjects must provide an accurate, factual, and up-to-date view of the 
difficulties which have to be faced in the classroom situation. Who are the 
students? What are they like? What are their needs? Do I have a good 
understanding of their environment? Do I have the skills and attitudes 
to integrate the milieu of the students and the world they are preparing for? 


Evidence from various sources across Canada urgently calls our attention 
to the presence of serious educational problems and an urgent need for 
immediate study, careful analyses and precise action. The now interna- 
tionally acclaimed Hall-Dennis Report, Living and Learning (1968) is a far- 
reaching and comprehensive document providing a modern, scientific 
approach to the aims and objects of education in the schools of Ontario. 
A central theme of the report is a stress on individualizing instruction 
for all students, regardless of ability or origin. It points out that every 
individual has an equal right to access to the learning experience best 
suited to his needs. In the spirit and letter of the report, every child 
benefits from compassionate good teaching, adequate facilities, and under- 
standing. It goes on to underline that every child in Ontario has a right 
to stand with dignity beside every one else in the human parade. 


Several years ago a comprehensive blueprint was published to attempt 
to meet the needs of one million Canadian children. The blueprint is called 
One Million Children. published by the Commission of Emotional and 
Learning Disorders in Children. It is the result of a more than three-year 
study commissioned by various Canadian educational, welfare and mental 
health organizations. 


What are the needs of these one million Canadian children—who 
represent 12% of all children up to age 19 and who require attention, treat- 
ment and care because of emotional and learning disorders? These are 
children who: (1) are neurotic or psychotic and who exhibit behaviour 
disorders, (2). have an overall learning deficit (retarded), (3) have specific 
learning difficulties and deficits, (4) have sensory or physical handicaps 
likely to lead to a secondary emotional or learning problem, (5) are 
judged to be delinquent, and who (6) have family or community experience 
which leads to cultural and emotional deprivation. 


The Hall-Dennis Report lays stress on a compassion for all students, 
indicating that we care about those who may heretofore have been 
neglected. Part of the neglect lies in opportunity, or lack of it. As pointed 
out in a UNESCO report: 


Educational provisions and opportunities have been and still are unequal. For 
a variety of reasons, many children are unable to profit fully from provisions 
which are available, many schools are unable to deliver appropriate educa- 
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tional programs, and many pupils are excluded from some aspects of the 
system (Passow, 1970, p. 15). 


Passow seems to suggest that some pupils are being overlooked. Un- 
fortunately, a segment of the population feeling this neglect is easily 
identifiable as “poor”, “disadvantaged”, or “culturally deprived”. In coun- 
tries outside Canada, learning problems are more clearly identified and more 
prevalent in children from “disadvantaged”, “low socioeconomic”, “poor”, 
or “culturally deprived groups’. According to the Eric Information Retrieval 
Center on the Disadvantaged: 

The groups considered “disadvantaged” tend to be those of racial or ethnic 


minority group status, immigrants and in-migrants, and those of low socio- 
economic or impoverished status (p. 55). 


The Canadian scene is referred to by Adams, Cameron, Hall and Ping 
(1971) as follows: 


The links between education and affluence, and lack of education and poverty, 
are almost absolute. The numbers are conclusive. At least two-thirds of the heads 
of low-income families have no more than elementary school education (p. 
216). . . . Education, then, has failed as a weapon against the transmission 
of poverty from one generation to another, despite a recent surge of public 
spending on schools (p. 217). 


There have been attempts to deal with this dismal picture. According 
to Andrews (1970), programs have been adapted to deal with the needs 
of different social groups. It may be asked, however, how extensive and 
how effective is this operation? In his view of emerging trends in the 
administration of Canadian School Systems, Andrews states that “the 
inner-city school is undertaking major revisions of its curriculum to provide 
for the special need of slum and immigrant children”. 


A more sombre view is sketched by Mann (1958) in his elaboration 
of the “Lower Ward of Toronto”: 


Situational factors are decisive in selecting population that is drawn to, and 
remains in The Lower Ward. The area’s low social status, bleak physical 
appearance, confused moral climate, and residential and social instability tend 
to attract persons and families sharing one or more of the following character- 
istics: weak intelligence, poor physical health, low social or economic status, 
disorganized or unstable personalities, or strong feelings of social protest. Among 
these one finds the physically or mentally handicapped, the psychologically ill, 
the very poor, compulsory drinkers and alcoholics, deserted wives, common-law 
households, and other moral non-conformists, bootleggers, thieves, and families 
of mixed racial heritage (Mann, 1958, p. 140). 


While many of the inner-city sections across the provinces may not be 
as forlorn as the “Lower Ward”, the psychological, sociological, and eco- 
nomic problems present a common thread to be dealt with educationally. 
In 1951 the annual dropout rate from Canadian schools was one hundred 
thousand, of whom ten thousand were above average, sixty thousand 
average, and thirty thousand below average in general ability. The Cana- 
dian Research Committee on Practical Education in 1951 remarked: “Un- 
doubtedly a great deal could be done to keep the average and above 
average in school longer”. Opinions differ as to which group represents 
the greatest loss to the nation, but the total is indeed serious (Porter, 
1965). 
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When we become aware of the fact that approximately one in nine 
persons in Canada is a postwar immigrant (Blishen, Jones, Kaspar, Naegle, 
and Porter, 1968) we see something of the picture of the school enrolment 
breakdown. It has been found that the pattern is one of a greater exodus 
to the suburbs of middle and upper income families while the inner-city 
becomes a mosaic of lower cultural and economic characteristics (Hoxter, 
1972). Additional sentiments are echoed by Adams, Cameron, Hall, and Ping 
(1971) when they say: 


The various improvements in the educational system that came about with the 
increased demand of the 1950’s and 1960’s has not, then, done much good for 
the children of the poor. Schools in poor areas are inadequate; schools in de- 
pressed provinces are starved for funds; almost no attention is paid to the special 
needs of the poor, white, red, yellow, brown or black; and the result has been 
the continuation of those barriers that stand between the poor child and a decent 
education (p. 225). 


Sylvia Goldblatt (1968) described education in two public housing devel- 
opments built in the suburbs of Metropolitan Toronto. She found that 
teachers had many professional problems which presented new difficulties 
for them. They were not used to the shorter interest span of these low- 
income children. As she described the teacher’s plight: 


Teachers found an unfamiliar set of behaviour problems. They encountered 
children with stories of events on the home-front which had a disruptive in- 
fluence; father in jail, common-law relationships, several children in one family 
with different fathers (p. 35). 


The Problem 


It seems to follow from the above that future teachers must be prepared 
to deal with students who differ from them in socioeconomic level, race, 
color, religion, or cultural background. A central question is: how much 
does the student teacher know about the kinds of children he may be 
expected to teach? In Canada, it can be predicted that the schools will 
continue to have a high percentage of white Anglo-Saxon students whose 
parents have spoken English for several generations, and who come 
mainly from middle and lower-middle class economic levels. However, 
we can recognize other categories which may become numerically signif- 
icant, depending on geographic location. We can identify schools with a 
high percentage of students from various ethnic groups such as: Canadian 
Indians, Métis, French-Canadians, Eskimos, and several others. 


Groff’s Study 


A possible starting point in focusing attention on this problem of pre- 
paring student teachers to teach a wide range of students is to determine 
existing student teacher attitudes. An interesting study.was carried out by 
Patrick Groff (1964). Groff’s efforts were directed exclusively to studying 
the opinions of teachers about culturally deprived (CD) children. His ap- 
proach involved submitting 78 key statements from ‘The Culturally De- 
prived Child”, by Reissman to teachers of culturally deprived children. The 
teachers indicated the extent of their agreement or disagreement with the 
statements. Groff’s study is especially interesting and important because 
it investigated two crucial questions: (a) How close are present-day teachers 
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of CD children to the levels of understanding and acceptance demonstrated 
by the ideal teacher of the CD child Reissman describes? (b) With how 
many of the changes in school curriculum and organization proposed in 
the book do they agree? 


The seventy-eight statements abstracted from the book were arranged 
into four general categories: (a) background and personality of the CD 
child, (b) the teacher of the CD child, (c) classroom procedures and pupil 
management techniques for the CD child, and (d) the curriculum, school 
organization and school administration in the CD school: Each teacher 
of CD children was requested, first to read each statement, and then, on 
the basis of his experience with CD children to indicate for each statement 
that: 

5—He agreed entirely with it. 

4—The statement was more true than false. 

3—It was as true as it was false, or vice versa. 

2—It was more false than true. 

1—He disagreed entirely with it. 

0—He had not enough knowledge of the matter to respond. 


Groff found that 19 of the statements about CD children turned out to 
have negative ratios, while 59 statements were found to have positive 
ratios. Groff decided to pool the precentage of teachers who responded 
1 or 2 for each statement and to record this as the percentage who dis- 
agreed with the statement. Similarly, the percentages who chose 4 or 5 for 
each statement were recorded as agreeing. The ratio of responses 4 and 
5 to responses 1 and 2 was then calculated for each statement. To take 
an example... “The CD child typically comes from a poverty stricken 
home’. In Groff’s study, 69.2 percent of the teachers responded either 
4 or 5, while 29.4 percent responded either 1 or 2. The ratio of teachers 
who agreed to those who disagreed with the statement is 2.4 to 1. A positive 
ratio therefore indicates the degree to which more teachers agreed rather 
than disagreed with the statement. A negative ratio means that more 
teachers disagreed than agreed with the statement. Groff felt that his 
study was a “grass roots” teacher validation of the central ideas of Reiss- 
man’s work on cultural deprivation and created fresh insights, while it 
raised new questions (Groff, 1964, p. 64). These teachers were disposed 
to accept Reissman’s model teacher, curriculum, and school for the CD 
child. 


The Present Study 

In this investigation it was decided to replicate Groff's work and make 
a few changes and extensions. Groff’s sample was drawn from teachers in 
service. This study drew from students in a B.Ed. course who have a 
prior B.A. or B.Sc. An additional inventory was devised and administered 
along with the Groff survey. This inventory was included to give a picture 
of student teacher attitudes with respect to teaching situations in schools 
where a large percentage of the following categories of students might 
predominate: Canadian Indian, Métis, French-Canadian, Eskimo, Black, 
Italian, Ukrainian, New Canadian, and Low Socioeconomic level. The 
inventory asked the students to indicate their preference for teaching in 
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the nine categories based on a five point scale of preference: 1—I would 
strongly object to teaching in this kind of school, 2—I would mildly object 
to teaching in this kind of school, 3—I would have no objection nor in- 
clination to teach in this kind of school, 4—I would prefer to teach in this 
kind of school, 5—I would strongly prefer to teach in this kind of school. 


The results of the two approaches conceivably would shed light on 
student attitudes toward Canadian educational, cultural, ethnic, and socio- 
economic concerns. Hopefully, data could be utilized to enhance new ways 
of looking at foundations curriculum input in Faculties of Education 
especially within the context of Educational Psychology. 


Methods and Sample 


Groffs list of 78 key statements about culturally deprived children 
were administered to 200 students in a one year B.Ed. program. The inven- 
tory was separated into two sections designated green and red. The green 
section was identical with Groff’s inventory. In the red version, the ques- 
tions were reversed, for purposes of test analysis. The following data, 
however, is concerned with results obtained from the administration of 
the standard Groff inventory to 135 B.Ed. students. 


A short questionnaire was also administered to determine attitudes to 
nine different ethnic, and socioeconomic school enrolments. 


Results 


Data will now be reviewed relating to the replication aspects of the 
Groff study and brief comparisons between the U.S. and Canadian results, 
the positive-negative question response ratios, correlations, and some pre- 
liminary observations from a factor analytic review. 


In Groff’s study 59 of the 78 statements were found to have positive 
ratios. These ratios ranged from 45.3 to 1 agreement with the statement: 
“Despite his overt hostility and defiance, the CD child seeks respect from 
his teachers” to a 1.1 to 1 agreement with the statement: “Permissiveness, 
accent on self, and introspection are contradictory to the culture of CD 
child’. Nineteen of the 78 statements turned out to have negative ratios, 
that is more teachers disagreed than agreed with them. 


In our sample, as in Groff’s study, 19 of the 78 statements had negative 
ratios. The negative ratios ranged from -1.02, the mildest disagreement 
to -15.60, the strongest disagreement. The positive ratios were found to 
range from 1.05 to 120.00. The strongest agreement was with the state- 
ment: “The teacher of the CD child should not equate his intelligence with 
his speed, verbal facility, or test-taking skills’. The mildest agreement 
was found in the statement: “The teacher of the CD child should not 
reason at length or argue with him about rules or regulations that have 
been set’. 

The questions with strong positive ratios are given below (ratios shown 
in brackets). These ratios are the highest of the 59 statements found to 
be in agreement with Reissman’s views. The questions representing strong 
positive ratios were: 

24. The teacher of the CD child should not equate his intelligence with 

his speed, verbal facility, or test-taking skills (120.00). 
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45. Despite his overt hostility and defiance, the CD child seeks respect 
from his teacher (118.00). 

76. “Consulting” teachers skilled in handling the specific needs of CD 
children are needed (61.50). 

37. The teacher discriminates, frequently unintentionally, against the CD 
child (38.33). 

75. Smaller classes for CD children are imperative (38.00). 

36. It is as important to study the rejecting attitudes of the teacher toward 
the CD child as the child’s home environment (37.33). 

15. Ordinary I.Q. tests do not validly predict the capacities of the CD 
child (23.60). 

21. The CD child uses a physical rather than a word style of problem 
solving (23.00). 

39. Teachers have too many negative images of the CD child (22.40). 

70. Teacher education programs should have special courses on teaching 
the CD child (20.17). 

43. The teacher should not try to make the CD child over into a replica 
of a middle-class child (19.00). 

23. The teacher overlooks and underestimates the CD child’s skills and 
modes of intellectual functioning (16.00). 

20. The CD child is insecure and unsure of himself in the academic 
problem-solving situation (15.00). 


The strongest negative ratio was found in answer to the statement: ‘““The 
CD child does not like to work in short spurts with frequent breaks”. The 
mildest disagreement found was to two questions which were: (a) “Talk, 
reading, and intellectualism are regarded by the CD child as feminine 
activities,’ and (b) “The CD child is anti-intellectual and, therefore sees 
little value in books and discussions”. The following questions were re- 
corded as having negative ratios: 

65. The CD child does not like to work in short spurts with frequent 
breaks (-15.60). 

51. Teachers of the CD child should often give suggestions and demon- 
strations of their superior physical strength (-11.39). 

4. The CD child at home is generally not expected to assume household 

responsibilities (-7.73). 

49, The teacher can not take a gentle approach with the CD child (-6.21). 

48. The CD child needs a highly structured classroom with unvarying 
routine and strict order (-4.33). 

77. Teachers of CD children should receive higher pay than teachers of 
of middle-class children (-3.29). 

40. The white teacher should not treat the Negro CD child with informality. 

He sees this as disrespect (-2.41). 

68. The best teacher of the CD child is one who identifies with the 
underdog (-2.25). 
9. The CD child lacks a sense of competition in school (-1.81). 
58. The CD child likes best the three R’s, and likes least the social studies, 
literature, and the arts (-1.74). 
60. Group projects and planning with CD children result in much com- 
motion and many discipline problems (-1.67). 
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26. The CD child has a colorful, free associative feeling for metaphor in 
language (-1.50). 

73. The school should provide an extended school day for the CD children 
conducted by others than the regular teachers (-1.36). 

66. For CD children, the present system of personal marks and like com- 
parisons should be replaced by group competition (-1.35). 

3. Permissiveness, accent of the self, and introspection are contradictory 

to the culture of the CD child (-1.27). 

64. Teaching machines and programmed learning should be lowered even 
though he has basic academic deficiencies (-1.24). 

10. Talk, reading, and intellectualism are regarded by the CD child as 
feminine activities (-1.02). 

11. The CD child is anti-intellectual and, therefore, sees little value in 
books and discussions (-1.02). 


In comparing the results of disagreement with Reisman’s views, it was 
found that there were fifteen statements common to the Canadian and 
United States samples. These questions and their category were: 


The Culturally Deprived Child 


3. Permissiveness, accent of the self, and introspection are contradictory 
to the culture of the CD child. 
4. The CD child at home is generally not expected to assume household 
responsibilities. 
9. The CD child lacks a sense of competition in school. 
10. Talk, reading, and intellectualism are regarded by the CD child as 
feminine activities. 
11. The CD child is anti-intellectual and, therefore, sees little value in 
books and discussions. 
26. The CD child has a colorful, free associative feeling for metaphor in 
language. 


The Teacher 


40. The white teacher should not treat the Negro CD child with informality. 
He sees this as disrespect. 

68. The best teacher of the CD child is one who identifies with the 
underdog. 


Procedures 


51. Teachers of the CD child should often give suggestions and demon- 
strations of their superior physical strength. 

64. Teaching machines and programmed learning should be especially 
effective with the CD child. 

65. The CD child does not like to work in short beh with frequent 
breaks. 

66. For CD children, the present system of personal marks and like 
comparisons should be replaced by group competition. 
The 78 items in the Reissman questionnaire were correlated and then 

factor analyzed. Twenty-seven factors with eigenvalues greater than one 

were extracted, accounting for 71% of the total variance. After a quartimax 
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procedure, the first seven factors were selected, as these lend themselves 
to meaningful interpretation. These seven factors account for 21% of the 
total variance. 


FACTOR 1: Concrete, physical orientation of the CD child 


6. 
te 


8. 


jas 


Ie 
34, 


The CD child has great respect for physical prowess. 

There is practically no interest in knowledge for its own sake by the 
CD child. Interest is only in terms of practical or vocational usefulness. 
The CD child does not view education as an opportunity for self 
expression, self realization, personal growth, etc. 

The CD child is anti-intellectual and, therefore, sees little value in 
books and discussions. 

The CD child does not respond well to being challenged academically. 
The teacher should have a sympathetic respect for the culture of the CD 
child. 


FACTOR 2: Motivational features of the CD child 


20. 


30. 


56. 


57. 
58. 


64. 


65. 


The CD child has a proclivity for persisting along one line of interest 
or activity. 

The CD child is afraid of failure, and consequently is defensive about 
criticism. 

The CD child expresses himself best in unstructured, spontaneous situa- 
tions. 

The CD child has a great respect for physical science. 

The CD child likes best the three R’s, and likes least the social studies, 
literature, and the arts. 

Teaching machines and programmed learning should be especially 
effective with the CD child. 

The CD child does not like to work in short spurts with frequent 
breaks. 


FACTOR 3: Teachers’ negativism towards the CD child 


23. 
37. 
38. 


39. 
42. 


The teacher overlooks and underestimates the CD child’s skills and 
modes of intellectual functioning. 

The teacher discriminates, frequently unintentionally, against the CD 
child. 

Teachers believe the CD child lacks intellectual curiosity. 

Teachers have too many negative images of the CD child. 

Teachers tend to talk down to the CD child—to speak his language. 


FACTOR 4: The peer group culture of the CD child 


5. 


PL? 


12; 


The CD child peer group rejects the child who pleases the teacher 
with his conformity, dependence, neatness, and non-aggression. 


. The CD child has great respect for physical prowess. . 
. Talk, reading, and intellectualism are regarded by the CD child as 


feminine activities. 

The CD child is anti-intellectual and, therefore, sees little value in 
books and discussions. 

The teacher of the CD child should expect initial hostility and non- 
acceptance from him. 
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52. CD children will make an organized, cooperative effort to break the 
new teacher or to see how much he can stand. 


FACTOR 5: The CD child in school 

12. The teacher of the CD child should expect initial hostility and non- 
acceptance from him. 

28. The greatest handicap of the CD child is his formal verbal inade- 
quacies. 

59. In general, the reading textbooks (readers) are out of tune with the 
interests and background of the CD child. 

62. Usual ways of teaching grammar and language usage are inappro- 
priate with CD children. 


FACTOR 6: The need for structure and discipline of the CD child 


46. The teacher of the CD child must be definite and authoritative. Strong 
external demands, firmness, and rules are needed. 

47. The teacher of the CD child should not reason at length or argue with 
him about rules or regulations that have been set. 

48. The CD child needs a highly structured classroom with unvarying 
routine and strict order. 

52. CD children will make an organized, cooperative effort to break the 
new teacher or to see how much he can stand. 

71. Teachers of CD children should stay with the same class for three 
years. 


FACTOR 7: The positive aspects of the CD child 


14. The CD child’s attitudes toward formal education are more positive 
than is generally believed. 

15. Ordinary I.Q. tests do not validly predict the capacities of the CD child. 

16. The I.Q. of the CD child can be raised if he is shown how to answer 
1.Q. tests. 

24. The teacher of the CD child should not equate his intelligence with his 
speed, verbal facility, or test-taking skills. 

68. The test teacher of the CD child is one who identifies with the 
underdog. 

72. There should be more teachers of CD children from the same racial 
or cultural minorities as the children. 


The School Preference Inventory 

The School Preference Inventory contained nine questions about 
teaching in various types of schools each of which was defined in terms of 
containing a large percentage of Canadian Indian, Métis, Eskimo, or 
other minority students. These types have been referred to previously. 

The student teachers were asked to indicate their preferences in these 
schools using a five point scale ranging from strong objection (1) through 
no objection (3) to a strong preference for such a school (5). 


Frequencies 


Table 1 provides a frequency count of the responses to the School Pref- 
erence Inventory. 
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TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY SUMMARY OF STUDENT PREFERENCES 
FOR THE VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


Variable Category 
Blank il 2 3. 4 5 
ee eee ee eee eee 

1. Canadian Indian 2 0) 7 100 20 6 
2. Metis 1 1 9 100 19 5 
3. French-Canadian 1 de 15 a) spi 9 
4. Eskimo if 0 fii 96 19 8 
Senn black id it i 96 20 5 
Seta lt arn a: 1 LS 96 L7 5 
7. Ukrainian 2 if 6 103 19 4 
8. New Canadians il ih 14 64 41 14 
9. Low Socioeconomic il 2 ite. 64 38 15 


As can be seen from this table, the student teacher responses tended to 
follow a fairly normal distribution with the greatest number of choices 
falling in Category 3, “I would have no objection, nor inclination to teach 
in this kind of school’. Correlations were calculated and as Table 2 indi- 
cates, the highest correlation for school preferences is that between 
variable 1 (Canadian Indian students) and variable 4 (Eskimo students). 
The lowest correlation can be found between variable 3 (French-Canadian 
students) and variable 5.(Black students). 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATION MATRIX OF THE NINE SCHOOL PREFERENCES 


! 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1 699 421 746 556 443 440 430 476 
2 .603 657 513 520 455 384 484 
3 424 341 586 426 533 394 
4 608 436 .401 357 407 
5 456 426 380 486 
6 654 622 387 
7 5a .387 
8 .427 
9 

Discussion 


The findings of this study confirm some previously held ideas about 
attitudes to culturally deprived children, and open up additional new 
concerns for those concerned with the training of student teachers. 

Generally speaking, the teacher trainees agreed with most of the atti- 
tudes toward the CD children revealed in the Groff study. The Canadian 
sample disagreed with exactly the same number of statements that the 
U.S. sample disagreed with. In terms of teacher preference for the nine 
categories of minority culture groups or low socioeconomic status students, 
the sample in this study did not reveal biased or prejudicial teaching pre- 
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ferences. Frequency data indicated that the student teachers expressed 
the view that they had neither an objection, nor an inclination, to teach 
in any of the minority schools. 


Factor analysis revealed seven factor-trends which might be of value 
in relation to decisions about curriculum input from foundation subjects. 
Student teacher attitudes toward CD students can be improved with more 
course work in CD children’s learning styles, goals for the future and 
patterns of child rearing and educational values. The question of language 
learning and cognitive ability in CD students is still in need of further 
research and clarification. The problem of intelligence evaluation and 
planning of curricula for culturally different (deprived) children ought to 
receive greater attention during the training of teachers. Finally, it would 
be desirable to investigate ways of changing the CD students’ negative 
perceptions of academic activities and education, if these in fact exist. 
This area of teaching methodology should certainly figure largely in the 
student-teacher training program. 


In conclusion, it is felt that this study may suggest the possibility of 
directing research efforts towards enquiring into teacher attitudes to de- 
termine some direct ways of helping individual learners become more pro- 
ficient and appreciative of school. Perhaps one avenue of investigation 
would be to reverse course, and determine from CD and other minority 
students what kinds of teacher attitudes and understandings they feel are 
important to their making progress and achieving satisfaction in the school 
system. 
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Education and Values in an Indian Community 


This paper deals with cultural values as these are identifiable in an Indian 
community in Southern Alberta. A value scale is used to measure dif- 
ferences between four groups: (i) Indian and non-Indian pupils in the 
Calgary area (Blackfoot and Stony Indians); (ii) Blackfoot Indian pupils 
and their teachers; (iii) Blackfoot Indian pupils and their parents; and 
(iv) Blackfoot Indian pupils attending integrated schools and Blackfoot 
Indian pupils attending all-Indian schools. (Dr. Friesen is Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Educational Foundations, Faculty of Education, 
The University of Calgary.) 


Values are conceived to be at the base of human thought and conduct 
and may be defined as concepts of the desirable whether in implicit or 
explicit terms and whether individually or corporately determined (Kluck- 
hohn, 1963). A significant amount of research has been conducted in the 
area of value study in recent years in both the U.S.A. and Canada utilizing 
the methodology of Florence Kluckhohn which was designed specifically 
for measuring minority group values (Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, 1961). 
A variety of writers other than Kluckhohn have also developed instruments 
for measuring values but use of the Kluckhohn instrument has resulted 
in the completion of a number of studies thereby permitting comparisons 
between the groups studied and contributing toward the gradual build-up 
of a reliable body of knowledge on the subject of values (Kitchen, 1961; 
Gue, 1967; Parry, 1967; Moore, 1968; Bryans, 1971). 

Generalizing from particular value studies to communities other than 
the one in which such research was accomplished is an-extremely complex 
matter and research workers have usually been cautious to point out limi- 
tations and delimitations of their work. Increasing emphasis on value 
study in parallel communities has continued over the years, however, and 
what has emerged is a marked degree of similarity of values between 
communities which might basically be judged sociologically alike. This is 
especially true of the culture of North American Indians whose values 
were first clarified by anthropologists such as Robert Lowie, Adamson 
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Hoebel, Robert Redfield, and Ruth Benedict, and later examined by other 
writers in relation to their educational implications (Burger, 1968; King, 
1967; Wolcott, 1967; Friesen, 1971). The present study is an extension of 
this kind of research, directed toward a specific Indian community, 
utilizing a values instrument other than the Kluckhohn scale, yet deriving 
results which are comparable with those studies mentioned previously. 


Nature of the Study 


Particular value orientations of specified subcultural groups are often 
cited as the cause of their failure with, or disregard for, standardized 
patterns of behavior determined by a dominant cultural group. Expla- 
nations for the low achievement of Indian pupils, compared with their 
non-Indian peers, usually include reference to the “language barrier’, as 
well as other indicators of cultural (and value) differences (Gue, 1971). 
What is often overlooked, however, is a recognition that value differences 
might exist between groups of people within a particular Indian com- 
munity which may further complicate educational experiences and show 
some further and even more intricate educational implications. This study 
seeks to examine that phenomenon. 


The setting for the study was the surrounding Calgary area. Testing 
was done in schools near the city, including two all-Indian schools and one 
city school with Indian pupils enrolled. Although the Indian sample in- 
cluded pupils from two Indian bands, Blackfoot and Stony (originating 
from Bearspaw, Chinequay, and Wesley), the major findings of the study 
involve mainly parents and pupils from the Blackfoot band. The compari- 
sons reported here include the following groups: 

1) Indian and non-Indian pupils in the Calgary area (Blackfoot and 

Stony Indians); 

2) Blackfoot Indian pupils and their teachers; 

3) Blackfoot Indian pupils and their parents; 

4) Blackfoot Indian pupils attending integrated schools versus Black- 

foot Indian pupils attending all-Indian schools. 

The first comparison, involving Indian and non-Indian pupils, provided 
a frame-work for the study by demonstrating very basic value differences 
between the two groups. A further rationale for the selection of groups 
included these aspects: 

First, differences between value-orientations of Indian and non-Indian 
children might be illustrated or differentiated between kinds of sociali- 
zation measures practiced in today’s schools in terms of pupil failure or 
success. Such differences might also provide some reasons for the enthu- 
siasm or general disposition of pupils toward schooling, or reveal poles of 
importance on the part of the Indian subcultural value system. 

Second, a study of value orientations could reveal the nature of the 
direction of value change within a cultural value complex. In comparing 
the value orientations of pupils with parents it might be possible to de- 
termine wherein pupils differ from their parents in terms of attitudes or 
aspirations or in the valuing of particular processes, goods, or services. 
Similarly, when compared with their teachers, it may be possible to see to 
what extent pupils are prey to the influence of their teachers in terms of 
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values; the results of this investigation could have serious implications for 
intercultural educational situations. 

Third, since a variety of factors influence the formation of particular 
values, a break-down of the nature of school environment (integrated 
schools versus those enrolling only pupils of one specific subcultural 
group), may reveal some rather startling consequences. Although only one 
such factor was ferreted out for examination in this research it is not 
possible to state to what extent its exclusive influence may be felt. 

Fourth, comparisons between the groups indicated may provide some 
indication as to the direction of socialization on the part of minority 
group pupils in terms of their own cultural affiliation versus that of the 
dominant culture. If it can be ascertained that specified forms of cultural 
behaviors are better reinforced in sequestered school environment versus 
those having a public format, then the implications for future educational 
planning are unclouded. Still, the nature of educational philosophy with 
regard to the pluralist-homogeneous continuum will first need to be 
clarified. The nature of these aspects of the research will become clearer 
as the data are presented (Friesen, 1970). 


The Instrument 


The instrument selected for this study was devised by Audrey James 
Schwartz for research conducted in 1967 under the title, “Affectivity 
Orientations and Academic Achievement of Mexican American Youth’. The 
intent of that study was to explore four basic components of a value 
situation in the southwestern United States: (1) the ways and to what 
extent Mexican American and Anglo-American pupils differ from one 
another in affectivity orientations and in academic success; (2) the ways 
and to what extent Mexican Americans differ from one another in affec- 
tivity orientations and in academic success; (3) to what extent general 
theories of the relationship between affectivity orientations and achieve- 
ment are applicable to the educational context, and which affectivity 
variables are most important to academic success; and (4) if affectivity 
orientation variables differ in their effect upon achievement, can these 
differences be explained in the hght of existing sociological theory 
(Schwartz, 1967). Although the theoretical hypotheses of Schwartz’s study 
were not pursued in the present research the objectives were con- 
sidered sufficiently parallel to adopt the instrument. Conditions in Mexican 
American communities in the southwestern United States are, in many 
ways, similar to those in Indian communities in Western Canada. The 
minimal amount of formal education received by Mexican Americans, the 
high drop-out rate of those who do attend school, severe economic condi- 
tions and the like, attest to the plight of these people.. Even when assim- 
ilation of values does occur, problems of’Mexican Americans in the larger 
community are not resolved. Here again, the situation is parallel to that 
of the Canadian Indian. 

The instrument devised by Schwartz contains forty items, thirteen 
of which pertain directly to the school situation; others refer to family 
and peer relationships within a general educational context. In the present 
study the instrument was slightly modified when administered to parents 
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and teachers; the language was put in the third person instead of in the 
first person. The specific areas of value-orientations probed by the 
Schwartz instrument comprise the following: 


Number of Items 
. Faith in human nature 
Formal school compliance 
. Futuristic orientation 
. Independence from peers 
Instrumental orientation scale 
. Orientation to family authority scale 
. Occupational values: reward orientation scale 
. Occupational values: social orientation scale 
. Expressive orientation scale 
10. Index of autonomy 
11. Index of idealized school goals 
12. Index of self-esteem 


BPWwWwW PNP PH PW WH WO 


Total = 40 items 


In order to facilitate a standardized response tabulation, questionnaires 
were designed with three possible alternatives, “strongly agree, slightly 
agree, disagree’. Three categories were thought to be sufficient because 
pupils involved in the study were from grades six to nine; thus the range 
of choices would require sufficient discrimination on the part of younger 
pupils. The administration of the questionnaires was carrried out in the 
various classrooms by the teachers; forms completed by teachers were 
mailed by them to the author; Indian parents were interviewed by an 
Indian parent. 


Interpretation of Data 

In this section we will examine the data in terms of three comparisons: 
Indian and non-Indian pupils, Blackfoot Indian pupils and their parents, 
and Blackfoot Indian pupils and their teachers. In discussing each com- 
parison, a list of value categories will be given indicating the number of 
items in each category which indicated significant differences. Chi-square 
and Gamma measures were used, items being declared significant at the .05 
level. 


Indian and Non-Indian Pupils 


In comparing Indian and non-Indian pupils at least half of the items 
in seven of the twelve categories were significant. These may be identified 
from Table 1. 


The following conclusions may be drawn: Indian pupils scored lower on 
the following sub-scales: faith in human nature; interest in future planning 
and life expectations; education as instrumental to later success; and self- 
esteem. They scored higher on these items: independence from peers; 
respect for family authority; and faith in occupational rewards. 


The above results are supported by other research dealing with the 
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TABLE 1 
VALUE ORIENTATIONS: BLACKFOOT AND STONY INDIAN vs. NON-INDIAN STUDENTS 


Value Category Number of Items Showing 
Significant Differences 


Faith in human nature 3/3 
Futuristic orientation scale 3/3 
Independence from peers 3/4 
Instrumental orientation scale 2I3 
Orientation to family authority scale 3/4 
Occupational values: reward orientation scale 4/4 
Index of self-esteem 3/4 


Indian situation. Burger, for example, drawing together some salient 
features of North American Indian value systems observes: 


He probably doesn’t trust middle class Yankees, he has low aspirations, he is 
probably ready to follow a tradition of cooperativeness and mutual aid (within 
his own group, not necessarily with the school system), and he is probably 
mature and self-reliant (Burger, 1968, pp. 225-226). 


Similarly, Wolcott notes that Kwakiutl children attend school reluctantly 
and ritually; school is unrelated to their values, interests and aspirations. 
When they do come to school their participation is analogous to travelling 
on someone else’s boat; one gets on, sits patiently during the long slow 
ride, and eventually gets off. Age sixteen is the destination of the educa- 
tional journey (Wolcott, 1967). The upshot of these observations is an 
underlining of the sociological fact that schools are primarily designed to 
accommodate pupils from dominant groups in society; they contain little 
adaptive features for subcultural groups. Thus the interest of the minority 
child is not whetted, possibly contributing to a lower concept of self- 
esteem and faith in human nature, and a disillusionment with the instru- 
mental value of education in terms of later success. 


Blackfoot Indian Pupils and Their Parents 

The sample of Indian parents included forty adults from the Blackfoot 
Indian reserve located some sixty miles east of Calgary. The results of 
interviews with the parents, using the same questionnaire as was admin- 
istered to pupils, were compared with the results of the Blackfoot pupils 
drawn from the total sample of 110 Indian pupils (Table 2). Seventy-one 
pupils were identified as Blackfoot. It should be noted that in eight of the 
twelve categories at least half of the items demonstrated significant dif- 
ferences. 


Summarizing the basic differences: Indian pupils had lower scores in the fol- 
lowing areas: faith in human nature; respect for family authority; self- 
esteem. The parents declared themselves of the opinion that their children 
were free to choose their friends, whereas the pupils did not perceive 
themselves to be as free as their parents believed. Indian pupils scored 
higher than their parents in the following areas: confidence in futuristic 
orientation; independence from peers; reward orientation of occupations; 
and expressive orientation of the school. 
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TABLE 2 


VALUE ORIENTATIONS: INDIAN PARENTS AND PUPILS 


Value Category Number of Items Showing 
Significant Differences 


Faith in human nature 2/3 
Futuristic orientation scale Sys) 
Independence from peers 3/4 
Orientation to family authority scale 2/4 
Occupational values: reward orientation scale 3/4 
Expressive orientation scale 3/4 
Index of autonomy 378 
Index of self-esteem 2/4 
Blackfoot Indian parents: n = 40 Blackfoot Indian pupils: n = 71 


Some of the differences noted are perhaps to be explained in terms 
of general differences between parents and offspring regardless of cultural 
uniqueness; for example, parents expressed a greater preference for family 
authority than children, and children expected more in terms of occupa- 
tional rewards than parents. The relatively pessimistic outlook of parents 
towards the future is perhaps indicative of current Indian outlooks on the 
future development of their cultural heritage. For example, the Indian 
pavilion at the recent Canadian Exposition demonstrated the manner in 
which Indians of Canada face the future; it supplied ample references 
to past negative treatment of Indians by governments and citizens alike 
(Alexander, 1969). The same reasoning may apply to the question of 
self-esteem which Indian pupils demonstrated in greater degree than 
their parents. 

Differences between parents and children are also to be anticipated 
in the light of social change and value shifts. That the school is a vital 
factor in developing change through formal socialization is a fairly con- 
sistent phenomenon. In intercultural education which involves the mingling 
of one cultural group with another in an educational setting, it is to be 
expected that radical modifications will occur. The basic point to be kept 
in mind however is this: Does the school have the right to create value 
differences between parents and their children? This question cannot be 
answered as a single legal question; the social and cultural effect of the 
school is more meaningfully investigated from a philosophic point of 
view. In other words, the important question is: What does the school 
intend to produce by way of a well-educated minority child? 


Blackfoot Indian Pupils and Their Teachers 


The schools from which the sample of teachers was taken drew in 
Indian children from the Blackfoot Indian reservation in their vicinity. 
Comparing pupil values with those of their teachers gives some indica- 
tion of the influence teachers might have in the area of value develop- 
ment, particularly in relation to the influence of the parent sample. In a 
study in the Northland School Division of Alberta, Gue discovered that 
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fourteen year old Indian pupils tend to disregard non-Indian values after 
having “tried them out” for a number of years (Gue, 1967). The implica- 
tions of Gue’s research are that teachers do influence Indian youth values, 
but not necessarily permanently. 


The differences between Indian pupils and their teachers found in this 
survey relate to four areas, shown in Table 3. 
TABLE 3 


VALUE ORIENTATIONS: INDIAN PUPILS AND THEIR TEACHERS 


Number of Items Showing 


Vatiepcategory Significant Differences 


Faith in human nature 2/3 
Futuristic orientation scale 2/3 
Occupational values: reward orientation scale 2/4 
Index of self-esteem 2/4 
Blackfoot Indian pupils: n = 71 Teachers: n= 12 


The interpretations of the above items is as follows: Blackfoot pupils, 
compared to their teachers, showed lower scores in faith in human nature; 
future orientation; self-esteem. Indian pupils’ scores were higher only in the 
area of expectancy of occupational rewards. 


The Integrated School as a Factor 


To investigate the influence of a particular school environment as a 
factor in value-formation, the scores of Indian pupils in integrated and non- 
integrated schools were analyzed separately. Differences were observable 
in four value areas (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 


THE INTEGRATED SCHOOL AS A FACTOR 


Number of Items Showing 


ME LN Significant Differences 


Faith in human nature 2/3 

Formal school compliance 2/3 

Orientation to family authority scale 3/4 

Occupational values: reward orientation scale 3/4 
Indian pupils in integrated schools: n = 38 


Indian pupils in non-integrated schools: n YL 


Pupils in integrated schools revealed: more faith in human nature; more 
tendency to comply with school expectations; less concurrence with family 
authority; lower expectation of reward in occupational values. 


Reasons could be elaborated to explain these differences but they would 
be little more than speculation. If an all-Indian school reflected the values 
of the Indian community, such traits as the following might be expected: 
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more respect for family authority, less stress on school regulations, and a 
less realistic concept of occupational expectations than in society at large. 
The attitude towards human nature would need to be explained in terms 
of the “mood” of the particular school environment. Another hypothesis, 
more particular to this situation, is the nature of Indian mistrust of non- 
Indians; it is possible that Indian pupils lose some of this mistrust when 
they attend integrated schools. 


The question of pluralism arises from this study. There is not sufficient 
evidence to suggest that integrated schools are a threat to Indian culture 
since the data are by virtue of the fact that we used only a single in- 
strument. This question has been raised in other studies however. The 
disappearance of pluralism is seen to be inevitable by some social scien- 
tists. This serves the function of assimilation as well as being a salve 
for the conscience of the majority groups (Itzkoff, 1969). Should such a 
condition arise it may well demand a kind of democratic participation in 
which some minorities are not prepared to participate, i.e. there may be 
some issues or concerns of society which some minorities prefer to ignore. 
This question needs to be examined concurrently with the issue of unique- 
ness, parallels, and rights of each minority group. 


Conclusions of the Study 

The major findings of this research will now be summarized. 

(1) In relation to non-Indian children, Indian pupils exhibited a tendency 
for reduced confidence in human nature, in the future, and in self-esteem. 
Their value orientations tended to reveal traditional stances on family 
authority and “‘living for the present’”’. 

(2) There appears to be some support for the hypothesis that school- 
ing offers alternative value patterns. Indian pupils manifested a “loosening” 
of family ties, they showed less dependence on the group and family 
authority. Compared to their parents, they viewed the school as fulfilling 
less of an instrumental function. 

(3) Although the differences in value-orientations between Indian pupils 
and their teachers were limited, there were several areas in which Indian 
pupils clearly differed in outlook from both parents and _ teachers. 
It is significant that Indian pupils indicated less faith in human nature 
and less self-esteem than did either parents or teachers. However, they 
showed more confidence in the future and in eventual occupational rewards 
than either their parents or teachers. It seems reasonable to expect 
optimism on the part of students regarding job expectations and general 
future prospects. But the lower degree of self-esteem and reduced faith 
in human nature seems specific to the Indian child. His experiences in the 
classroom do not seem to have enhanced his concept of himself, and the 
parallel experience of failing school grades is equally familiar (Hawthorn, 
1967). Such value areas as formal school compliance, instrumental and 
social orientation toward the school and its goals were found to be no 
different as between Indian pupils, their parents, and their teachers. 

(4) Some significant differences can be identified when the integrated 
school is considered as a factor in Indian education. The kinds of value 
differences noted in this study support the hypothesis that integration for 
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Indian children broadens their concepts of human nature, lessens their 
dependence on the family, and helps them develop a more realistic concept 
of the social work-a-day world. These characteristics may be desirable 
from the standpoint of an assimilationist philosophy of culture; at the same 
time, they tend to weaken subcultural identity and solidarity. 


Implications for Schooling 


One of the most important activities a school can engage in is to seek 
to develop a working relationship with the constituents of the community, 
particularly parents and pupils. When value differences between such 
groups are detected and duly noted, effective communication becomes 
paramount. The challenge for the school will then be to function within 
a given community in such a way that it supplements the aspirations of 
the constituents rather than works against them. This implies that the 
school should become familiar with the values of parents and children so 
that teachers and curriculum can work more effectively with them. Studies 
of the kind described here, involving other minority groups as well, need 
to be developed in greater number and with broader scope if the value- 
orientations of community constituents are to be discovered and taken 
into account in school activities. 


Efforts by school personnel to accommodate value differences in vary- 
ing communities have been supported by courses and research programs 
in universities across North America. These studies have involved Indian, 
Chinese, Mexican-American and other groups. Intercultural education pro- 
grams have incorporated such activities as curriculum revisions, teacher- 
training experiments, and other innovations such as the use of teacher- 
aides and consultations with special representatives of minority groups. 
Individual teachers have demonstrated special skills and sensitivity to the 
question of differences. One teacher in California, for example, divided 
her class into blue-eyed and brown-eyed pupils and each group was given 
priority treatment for several weeks. This experiment demonstrated to the 
pupils the anomaly of suffering discrimination on irrelevant grounds 
(Kellum, 1970). 


Some educators have attempted to revise and adapt current school 
curricula deleting materials giving slanted or wrong information about 
minority groups. University centres have focussed attention on minorities 
through materials based on extended field studies. One of the difficulties 
encountered by educators is the reluctance of publishers to update mate- 
rials, rendering obsolete existing books or those they may have in press. 
The use of minority peoples as advisory personnel on some projects has 
been a factor balancing the scale of unfair treatment. Native people have 
found their skills and knowledge in sudden demand by governments and 
universities or classroom teachers working out a unit on Canada’s first 
people. 

One of the recent innovations in intercultural classroom procedures has 
been the introduction of trained teacher aides who are employed to help 
educate children of the same cultural background. The role of teacher 
aides becomes increasingly important because they are able to relate to 
these pupils with understanding and make them feel at home in unfamiliar 
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surroundings. If the self-esteem of the child can be assured it may be 
possible for the child to learn to function in both the society of his 
minority background and the larger society represented by the school 
(Esbensen, 1966)., Recent experiments have demonstrated the value of 
qualified personnel in the socialization of the child: they help him to 
orient himself to the language gaps and the cultural disparities between 
the two worlds. Bridging activities in some instances have also expanded 
to include home visits by teachers, special counselling sessions for parents 
of minority children, and government sponsored programs for drop-out 
pupils in selected areas of the country (Friesen, 1972). Although the 
successes and achievements of the various intercultural programs are worthy 
of note, educators must still be aware of the prejudice and discrimina- 
tion their pupils face. 


A general challenge to Canadian educators pertains to the treatment 
of minority groups in our schools. The problem is confounded by the fact 
that, in the case of the Canadian Indian, for example, their spokesmen are 
not agreed on what the needs of their community are (Cardinal, 1969 
and Wuttunee, 1971). Further, rapid change in the technological and axio- 
logical aspects of society may bypass some minority groups, without inten- 
tionally doing so. Some subcultural groups, not in the mainstream of 
societal values may go unheeded in their cry for special educational atten- 
tion. This study has demonstrated that when attention is paid to the ques- 
tion of values in a particular community a special design for schooling is 
almost inevitable. If these changes are inaugurated and appropriate adjust- 
ments are made, the real purpose of education will be realized. 
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Alienation and Achievement Among Indian-Metis 
and Non-Indians in the Mackenzie District 
of the Northwest Territories 


The purpose of this research was to test the assumption that a student’s 
conformity with the achievement value expectations of the school depends 
on congruence between institutional expectations and individual value 
orientations. It was assumed that Indian-Métis and non-Indian students 
differ in value orientations related to achievement behaviour. This assump- 
tion was tested empirically by examining alienation from school, and cor- 
relating this with achievement. A sample was chosen randomly from Grade 
IX students attending Territorial Schools in the Northwest Territories. The 
measuring instruments included Kolesar’s Pupil Attitude Questionnaire, 
the SCAT-Level 3, and the Alberta Departmental Grade IX Examinations. 
(Dr. Franklyn is Chairman of Applied Social Arts at St. Clair College of 
Applied Arts and Technology, Windsor, Ontario.) 


1. Introduction and Problem 


A. Introduction 


The prevalence of alienation in modern society has been documented 
by a number of social theorists. In effect, they have postulated that the 
rate of the social change in our society leads an alienated way of life. 
For example, Keniston (1960) has described how increasing rates of social. 
change, affluence, leisure, automation and lack of creativity in work con- 
tribute to apathy and withdrawal of youth. In the same vein, Fromm 
(1955) has stressed the way in which the market place orientation has 
led man to the feeling that he is driven by forces he cannot control. Other 
social commentators like Erikson (1963) and Tillich (1963) have emphasized 
modern man’s loneliness and isolation, and have conceived of alienation 
as a rebellion against the dehumanization of man in the industrial society. 
Summarizing the impact of alienation in our society, Weiss states: 


Modern man has become more and more alienated from his self and his fellow- 
men, from his nature and his culture, from his work and his leisure, from his 
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body and sex, from his feelings and his creative potential. This all pervasive 
alienation has become a main phenomenon of our culture (Weiss, 1961, p. 117). 


Generally, the concept of alienation has been used to refer to the 
estrangement of the individual from his social, political, cultural, ideological 
or psychological reference points. In most cases, alienation is considered 
to be a perceptual set encompassing the total life style of the individual. 
Such a view is compatible with Fromm’s definition of alienation. 


Alienation as we find it in modern society is almost total; it pervades the 
relationship of man to his work, to the things he consumes; to the state, to 
his fellow-men, and to himself (Fromm, 1955, p. 124). 


Alienation as used in this study differs from the above approach in 
that it focuses on alienation that is situationally confined to the school. 
The major underlying premise is that a person is not alienated from every- 
thing. Therefore, the question of “how much” and “from what” is signif- 
icant to an understanding of whether different degrees of alienation from 
a focus (school) affect the individual’s ability to actualize his potential in 
respect to the goals prescribed by an institution. In this context, alienation 
is viewed in relation to its variants in school, rather than as a general 
all-purpose syndrome. 


Furthermore, alienation is treated as an integrating concept comprising 
relatively independent dimensions. It is operationally defined in the man- 
ner suggested by Seeman (1959) except that it is regarded as having a 
focus or object, in this case the school. These dimensions are defined, 
as follows: 


Powerlessness: Students who exhibit a high degree of powerlessness are 
those who feel that they cannot determine or control the outcomes or 
reinforcements they seek within the school situation. 


Self-estrangement: Students who manifest a high degree of self-estrange- 
ment are those whose participation in school activities hinges on anticipated 
future rewards as opposed to intrinsic rewards. 


Meaninglessness: Students who experience a high degree of meaningless- 
ness have a low expectancy that they could make satisfactory predictions 
about the future outcomes of their behaviour in a school situation. 


Normlessness: Students who manifest a high degree of normlessness expect 
that they must use illegitimate means to achieve the goals set by the 
school system. 


Isolation: Students who exhibit a high degree of isolation tend to assign 
a low value to the goals or beliefs stressed by the school authorities 
(Anderson, 1970). 


Alienation, then, is viewed as a feeling of estrangement from school, 
coupled with a feeling of self-estrangement. This view accepts Byles’ (1969, 
p. 9) theory that alienation from school is a function of affiliation, identifica- 
tion, and achievement. 

Specifically, alienation is considered to be a measure of the extent to 
which the student is affiliated with, identifies with, and experiences a 
degree of success and satisfaction in school. The underlying rationale is 
based on the concept that the school is a social institution designed to 
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acculturize and socialize the youth of a given society. As a consequence, 
it reflects the collective social values and norms. It follows that identifica- 
tion with, and acceptance of, these values provide evidence of integration; 
on the other hand, rejection of these values is indicative of alienation. 


The problem examined in this paper stems directly from assumptions 
proposed by Bryde (1965) and Parsons (1954). On the one hand, Bryde 
suggests that the Sioux Indian culture, which once provided norms and 
values for its society, is anomic for all intents and purposes: as a con- 
sequence, the majority of these people reveal patterns which can be 
identified as alienation and its components. The position taken here is 
that the Indian is caught between two cultures: he is literally outside of, 
and between both. The psychological state which results from his efforts 
to adapt to these circumstances can be defined as alienation. The resultant 
effect is a general psycho-social condition out of which develop the high 
rates of crime, delinquency, school dropouts, and low and reducing educa- 
tional achievement among Indians in the U.S. 


In this regard, Spindler and Goldschmidt state: 


. .. persons in the transitional category, alienated as they are from the cultural 
symbols of their ethnic past and at the same time not having internalized the 
symbols which constitute the value system of western society, will exhibit more 
symptoms ... of personality disorganization than members of groups closely 
identified with the symbols of these cultural types (Spindler & Goldschmidt, 
1952, p. 80). 


Hawthorn’s recent study adds another perspective to the societal and 
value disparities which occur in a cross-cultural environment. The report 
suggests that: 

the differences of both environmental and psychological factors between Indian 


and white students produce not only alienation from the dominant cultural 
norm, but also alienation from the Indian culture (Hawthorn, 1967, p. 110). 


The report goes on to hypothesize that the high rates of failure, dropout, 
and unemployment, as well as obvious difficulties of interpersonal adjust- 
ment, attest to the low effectiveness of the school in preparing students 
for life in the larger society. 

Other Canadian research workers have expressed serious concern for 
the increasing rise in delinquency among unemployed school leavers— 
Eskimos (Ferguson, 1961; Clairmont, 1963), Indians (Zenter, 1963), and 
Métis (Slobodin, 1966). These authors contend that these adolescents have 
become disillusioned with their traditional past, and aspire to participate 
in the dominant society. However, they fail to make the necessary adjust- 
ment because their experiences have not reinforced the kind of internal 
controls or value orientations that are stressed in Canadian society. 

On the other hand, Parsons and Shils’ (1954, p. 56) theory provides a 
framework for the study of socialization as an important aspect in the 
life of a student. The theory proposes that to the extent that socializing 
agents institutionalize value expectations that complement each other, they 
reinforce, extend, or supplement the influence of each other. On the other 
hand, to the extent that they differ, they generate value conflicts in the 
student which affect his ability to actualize his potential in an educational 
setting. 
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Essentially, Parsons and Shils’ action theory, as well as other organiza- 
tional and value conflict theories, implies that conformity with the institu- 
tionalized value expectations depends on the nature and scope of the 
socialization process. Some important aspects of this process are: the degree 
to which there is mutual acceptance between the socializing agent (the 
school) and the student; the sanctions applied by the socializing agent in 
relation to the student’s conformity or non-conformity with their expecta- 
tions; finally, the extent to which these institutionalized expectations are 
internalized by the student. 


The rationale for considering academic achievement as an indicator 
of alienation from school lies in the consequences that academic achieve- 
ment has on the individual’s freedom to choose, and to exercise some 
control over, his life experiences. It is evident that, in our modern techno- 
logical society, access to socially valued and personally satisfying goals 
is coming to depend more and more on the level of academic and voca- 
tional training. In fact, access to valued status, other than by way of formal 
education and training, has become almost impossible. Although academic 
achievement is not the only indicator of adaptation to the school, Frieden- 
berg (1959) and Goodman (1956) have justified under-achievement as an 
index of adolescent alienation from both school and society. 


One of the most significant pieces of research on the relationship be- 
tween attitudes to school and academic achievement is the Coleman report. 
It found that whatever measure was chosen to investigate the achievement 
of the disadvantaged child, attitudinal variables (self-concept, success 
in school, sense of control of the environment) had the strongest relation- 
ship to achievement. The report concludes: 


A pupil attitude factor which appears to have a stronger relationship to achieve- 
ment than do all school factors together is the extent to which the individual 
feels that he has some control over his destiny (Coleman, 1966). 


Attitudes reflect a basic outlook on life. They affect the way in which 
people adjust to, or cope with, their social environment. It is surmised 
that positive attitudes towards institutions reflect the extent to which 
the individual has become socialized, that is, the degree to which he has 
incorporated the basic values of the society. In respect to the school, it 
can be assumed that the more the student adjusts to the institution, the 
greater is his opportunity to internalize the meanings and values which 
constitute the goals of the institution, and the values inherent in his society. 


It seems logical to conclude that attitudinal responses to the school 
can be used as a measure of a student’s satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with the school, and provide an indicator of both his level of social 
maturity and academic achievement. In fact, the problem of adjusting to 
the school may be the essential factor which underlies lower academic 
achievement. For the Indian-Métis student, under-achievement may be 
indicative of his problem of adjustment to school, to teachers, and to peer 
group. In this respect, Etzioni’s analysis of organizational dilemmas may 
apply to schools. 


Many people who work for organizations are deeply frustrated and alienated 
from their work . . . Satisfied workers usually work harder and better than 
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frustrated ones . . organizational rationality and human happiness go hand 
in hand... . The problem of modern organizations is thus how to construct 
the human groupings that are as rational as possible, and at the same time 
produce a minimum of undesirable side effects and a maximum of satisfaction 
(Etzioni, 1964, p. 2). 


B. Statement of Problem 


The purpose of the study is to test Parsons and Bryde’s theories of 
alienation. In general terms, the study investigates whether attitudinal 
variables and ethnic status combine to produce an effect on school per- 
formance. Specifically, the study was designed to probe the following 
questions: 

(i) Do Grade IX students in the Mackenzie District of the Northwest 

Territories, regardless of sex or ethnic status, possess the same aliena- 

tive attitudes toward school? 


(ii) Do Indian-Métis and non-Indian Grade IX students, manifesting varying 
degrees of alienation from school, achieve differently when academic 
aptitude is controlled? 


2. Related Studies 


Studies fall into four categories: alienation and socio-economic status, 
alienation within the organizational structure, alienation and achievement 
in general, and alienation and achievement amongst American Indians. 

Dean (1961), Bell & Meier (1959), Middleton (1963), and Keniston 
(1960) using different samples, and a variety of alienation variables all 
report evidence of a negative correlation between measures of alienation 
and socio-cultural factors. 

The justification for including socio-economic studies in this review 
lies in the fact that there is a parallel between lower socio-economic 
groups and minority ethnic groups. Merton (1957, pp. 131-194) contends 
that, although incentives for success pervade all levels of the class struc- 
ture, those at lower socio-economic levels must turn to illegitimate means 
for reaching these goals. In the context of this study, the illegitimate 
means are reflected in alienative attitudinal or behavioural responses. 
Rosen (1959) suggests that, although social class is significantly and directly 
related to vocational aspirations, ethnicity accounts for more variance in 
this matter than does social class. 

Results from organizational studies (Pearlin, 1962; Clark, 1959; Neal & 
Seeman, 1964; Neal & Rettig, 1963) suggest that the dysfunctional nature 
of some organizations is reflected in the alienation of its clients. This is 
due to the role and value conflicts caused by institutional expectations. 
Specifically, Zurcher et al. (1965) using Mexican and Anglo-American 
samples, reported that an individual in a cross-cultural environment 
when placed in a situation in which he has to choose between partic- 
ularism (duty to a friend) and universalism (duty to an abstract society) 
his behaviour reflects the pattern of his parent culture. On the other hand, 
Kolesar found in a sample of students from twenty public schools, that pupil 
powerlessness and total alienation were significantly greater in highly 
bureaucratic schools. 
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Studies (Seeman, 1967, p. 270; Seeman, 1967; Epperson, 1963; Battle & 
Rotter, 1963) which focus on the relation between alienation and achieve 
ment tend to establish a negative relationship between them. Seeman, 
using a variety of alienation variables, institutions, and learning materials 
established a relationship between powerlessness and low acquisition of 
knowledge. His general conclusion was that, regardless of the nature 
of the institution, an individual’s sense of personal control is important 
to the learning process. 

It is to be noted that, of these studies, only Patsula (1968) reported a 
lack of significant relationship between alienation and academic achieve 
ment. 

Studies of Indian education in the U.S. by Kerchoff (1959), Tefft (1967), 
Bryde & Spilka (1964), Bryde (1964), all report a negative relationship 
between alienation and educational achievement. They provide a theoretical 
rationale, suggesting that individual and group behaviour is dependent 
on values, and that the most significant values are those that underlie 
the culture of which one is a product. They have concluded that, because 
of cultural stress, certain elements emerge which give rise to alienated 
behaviour, and this personality disorganization is manifested by a decline 
in educational achievement, among other things. 

The present work is closely related to two of the studies reviewed. 
Kolesar’s thesis provides the insight that the nature of the institution 
may have alienative effects, and that these may be reflected in attitudes. 
Secondly, this study can be considered a replication of Bryde’s work in 
that it seeks to establish the interaction between levels of alienation in a 
cross-cultural context, and resulting educational achievement. 


3. Methodology and Design 


The population used for this study included all Grade IX students in 
the Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories. From these, a random 
sample of 108 students (54 Indian-Meétis, 54 non-Indian) was selected. 
The measuring instruments were: Kolesar’s Alienation Questionnaire, the 
Grade IX Alberta Battery of Junior High School Achievement Tests, 
and SCAT-Level 3 Aptitude Test. The test-retest reliabilities of Kolesar’s 
Alienation Scale were: Powerlessness .81, Isolation .60, Selfstrangement 
91, Meaninglessness .75, Normlessness .89, and Total alienation .89. Data 
were analyzed by means of t-tests, as well as by analysis of variance 
and co-variance techniques. 


4. Results and Discussion 


The main hypotheses associated with the problem were tested: these 
are stated in the null form with their related findings. 


(1) There are no significant differences in alienation scores 

between Indian-Metis and non-Indian students 

The results showed no significant differences on alienation from school 
between Indian-Métis and non-Indian students. However, there was a 
significant difference on the Normlessness variable. This finding indicates 
that the Indian-Métis students, more than their non-Indian counterparts, 
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believe that socially unapproved behaviours (making false statements to 
teachers and educational authorities; using illegitimate means to acquire 
acceptable grades) are justifiable to achieve the important goals and values 
stressed in the school setting. 

The relevance of this finding is the apparent incongruency of attitudinal 
expression toward the school by the Indian-Métis student. On the one 
hand, he expresses similar attitudes as do non-Indians towards the school 
(i) in respect of his ability to determine the nature of the reinforcements 
he seeks (powerlessness); (ii) his belief that participation in school activ- 
ities can provide him with anticipated future rewards (self-estrangement) 
as opposed to intrinsic benefits; (iii) the belief that he could make satis- 
factory predictions about the outcomes of his interactions with the school 
(meaninglessness); (iv) and his tendency to assign the same reward value 
to the goals that are highly valued in the school (isolation). On the other 
hand, he responds differently to the mode of pursuing the goals stressed 
in the school. 

Etzioni’s (1964, pp. 58-67) analysis of organizational control within an 
institution may well be relevant as an explanation of the results. Generally, 
the school functions as an organization in which control emanates from 
social and legal power. According to Etzioni, control within the organiza- 
tion is defined in terms of the base of power from which it evolves. The 
power derived from physical means is defined as coercive; power based 
on material means is utilitarian; power derived from the symbols of prestige, 
esteem, or love is normative, or social power. At the same time, he says: 


All other things being equal, at least in most cultures, the use of coercive 
power is more alienating to those subject to it than is the use of utilitarian 
power, and the use of utilitarian power is more alienating than the use of 
normative power (Etzioni, 1964. p. 60). 

In explaining coercive control, Etzioni defines physical as exerting a 
definite effect on the body. This suggests that coercive control can be 
interpreted to include any sanctions that create tension, dissatisfaction, or 
a sense of failure within an individual. In a school situation, the main 
form of coercive control is the emphasis on academic achievement. 


Using this theoretical framework, it seems that the similar alienative 
attitudes to school (powerlessness, meaninglessness, isolation, self 
estrangement and total alienation) between the Indian-Métis and non- 
Indian student are related to the kind of power base that exists within 
the school structure. Etzioni maintains that: 


Normative power is predominant in religious organizations, ideological-political 
organizations, colleges and universities, voluntary associations, schools and 
therapeutic mental hospitals (Etzioni,-1964, p. 60). 

Although in many social institutions the above may be true, this may 
not apply to the Indian-Métis student. For him, normative power may 
not function despite the fact that he expresses attitudes similar to the 
non-Indian students toward individual and institutional expectations within 
the school. It could be that the school, with its focus on learning tasks 
and deferred gratifications, is not meaningful to the Indian-Métis student. 
In fact, if he sees the goals of the school as unimportant, and if sanctions 
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are imposed for not achieving these goals, then utilizing socially unac- 
ceptable behaviour patterns to meet the objectives of the school may 
appear justifiable. It can then be implied that such students have been 
conditioned to accept the objectives of the school either by coercive, or 
utilitarian power. 

Etzioni suggests that coercive power, by its very nature, may force 
provisional compliance, while at the same time it alienates the individual 
from the core of the school program. Maybe this is the situation of the 
Indian-Métis student. The questions that should be asked in respect to the 
organizational structure of schools are: What is the philosophy of control? 
To whom is prestige and esteem directed? What role do love and acceptance 
play? 

Another possible explanation of the results may be interpreted in the 
light of Gue’s comment that: 


Indian parents are more successful in enculturating their children in Indian 
ways than are the schools in enculturating the same children towards the 
dominant society; and (2) Indian pupils may be trying out white values around 
the age of fourteen, then rejecting them (Gue, 1967, p. 266). 


It could be that the Indian-Métis student, faced with this dilemma or 
conflict of interest, may come to the conclusion that, to succeed within 
the organizational structure of the school, he has to detach himself from 
his cultural and family beliefs and adopt the values of the dominant 
society. This lack of a strong mutually reinforcing relationship between 
school and the Indian-Métis parents may result in insecurity, confusion, 
or a feeling of powerlessness. Thus, feeling powerless in the face of 
competition in the school situation, the Indian-Métis student may rely on 
socially unapproved means to measure up to the expectations held for him 
by the school. 


Essentially, the Indian-Métis life and culture have been uprooted from 
a communal setting and are now required to serve a new set of institu- 
tional norms. Maybe some of the values of these institutions are rejected 
because they represent the subjection of cultural values to the requirements 
of the institution. 


(2) There are no significant sex differences on alienation scores. 


The results of the analyses demonstrated that there was no sex dif- 
ference on scores on all five alienation variables. The mean scores indicate 
the tendency for boys to score higher than girls regardless of ethnic 
status, but the differences were not statistically significant. This result 
agrees with Patsula’s (1968) findings. However, it is inconsistent with the 
findings of Meier and Bell (1959), Mizruchi (1964), and Bryde who have all 
reported higher scores for girls on some alienative measures. 


(3) There are no significant interaction effects between sex and ethnicity 
in alienation scores. 
The analyses result in rejection of the hypothesis except in the case of 
powerlessness. In comparing boys with girls, the Indian-Métis girls exhibited 
a greater feeling of powerlessness than the non-Indian girls; conversely 
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the non-Indian boys exhibited a greater feeling of powerlessness than the 
Indian-Métis boys. 

A plausible explanation for this finding may lie in the fact that, for the 
Indian-Métis female, adjustment to the competition with the male in the 
school situation results in a continual conflict between institutional and 
cultural expectations. This point is reinforced by Bryde who suggests that: 


Indian females, thrust into competition with Indian males in the white environ- 
ment of a modern school, could well feel disturbed by the school pressure to 
perform and excel over boys, when the culture recommends conformity to an 
inferior role (Bryde, 1965, p. 121). 


(4) There are no significant differences on achievement scores between 
Indian-Meétis and non-Indian students. 


This hypothesis was partially rejected. Despite the attempt to control 
academic aptitude Indian-Métis students differed significantly from non- 
Indian students in Language, Science and Aggregate achievement. The 
apparent lowered achievement by the Indian-Métis students may be symp- 
tomatic of problems of adjustment to the academic orientation to the 
school. 


Perhaps the achievement differences are really language or reading 
difficulties, rather than mental defect, or lowered achievement. In fact, it 
is surmised that the main area of deficiency in the Indian-Métis sample 
is that of vocabulary and information, both of which are largely depend- 
ent on the experiential background of the student. This study accepts 
MacArthur’s (1968) assumption that the level of intellectual functioning is 
a product of heredity and environment. 

In addition, ‘“‘a developmental theory” of intelligence and achievement 
assumes that certain stages in the developmental processes are crucial 
to the learning process. What is implied is that in the social, emotional 
and educational development of a child, certain processes must occur in 
a certain sequence. If they do not, or fail to develop in line with the 
normative population, then their potential to function at maximum capacity 
is jeopardized. The work of Piaget (1950) and Bruner (1965) seems to lend 
support to the critical period hypothesis in the development of intelligence 
and achievement patterns. 

This theoretical framework can be used to explain the lower achieve- 
ment of the Indian-Métis students. The basic assumption is that language 
is the key to the educative process. The Indian-Métis student, because of 
his culture, social and economic orientation, fails to develop the kind of 
perceptual-motor, background skills which are critical to the development 
of basic academic skills, and more so reading and language skills to which 
he is exposed in the school situation. 

Central to this relative deficiency in perceptual-motor development in 
the Indian-Métis may be the lack of exposure to work and play objects 
concomitant with those of the normative population. The significance 
and importance of a possible vacuum in the development of facilities 
essential to the formal educational process is illustrated thus: 


The non-Indian child who has blocks to play with learns to discriminate 
spatially, and to distinguish colours and sizes .. . Tactile sensory discrimina- 
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tion is also learned through familiarity with a number of toys and direct teaching 
of the parents ... such skills help immeasurably when the child learns to read 
and write. And such skills are assured by the school as being possessed by all 
children on entry (Hawthorn, 1967, p. 114). 

As suggested by the Hawthorn Report, the school may perpetuate this 
lack of perceptual-motor development by continuing educational programs 
at the primary level assuming that all children have the same perceptual- 
motor and language experiences in the home. The consequences of such 
an assumption is the elimination of valuable pre-school experiences in 
favour of a more academic type of experience beginning in grade one. 


(5) There are no significant differences on aggregate achievement between 
Indian-Métis and non-Indian students with varying degrees of alienation. 


The results did not reveal many significant alienation-aggregate achieve- 
ment differences between Indian-Métis and non-Indian students. The pre- 
experimental reasoning was that if a negative relationship exists between 
alienation and achievement, the level of alienation would affect the achieve- 
ment of both groups in the same way. The hypothesis was partially 
tenable because the only significant achievement differences between the 
groups were found between the Indian-Métis and non-Indian students 
with Low Composite Alienation scores, Low Normlessness scores, Low 
Meaningless scores, and Average Powerlessness scores. In all cases, the 
tendency was for the non-Indian student to achieve higher than the Indian- 
Métis student. 


One significant finding is the conclusion that acculturation alone is not 
sufficient to ensure comparable achievement between the two groups. 
In spite of the fact that Indian-Métis and non-Indian students indicated 
similar low alienative attitudes toward the school, the non-Indian students 
achieved higher. One might easily conjecture that the slight evidence in 
this study for non-Indian students with low and average degrees of aliena- 
tion to achieve better than Indian-Métis students is related to Merton’s 
(1963, pp. 363-401) idea that anomie (normlessness) occurs when there is 
conflict between culturally prescribed goals and socially organized access 
to them by legitimate means. This may be true of the Indian-Métis. Al- 
though he may have assimilated some aspects of the institutional expecta- 
tion goals, he may not have equally internalized the institutional norms 
governing the ways and means for attainment (achievement). 


In the past, it has been assumed that low achievement of Indian-Métis 
compared to non-Indian students was due to lack of technical skills, motiva- 
tion, or intelligence. Consequently, the majority of educational programs 
have emphasized acculturation, and the removal of language problems as a 
prerequisite for increased achievement. It is suggested that inflexible 
curricula and psychological unreadiness are the chief factors causing 
lowered educational achievement by the Indian-Métis in comparison to non- 
Indian students. 


5. Implications for Theory and Practice 


The primary contribution of this study is the finding that while the 
Indian-Métis and non-Indian expressed similar alienative attitudes toward 
the school, they differed on the dimension of Normlessness. 
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There may be problems of adjustment to school based on the need to 
adjust to two cultures, each with its respective demands on the individual. 
The Indian-Métis, unlike the non-Indian student, is in a marginal position. 
His life style embodies two fundamental socializing agents which have 
conflicting sanctions or behaviour codes. Because he spends a large propor- 
tion of his life at school, in most cases away from home, his behaviour 
becomes attuned to the sanctions of success which prevail in the school 
situation. Education is more than what happens in school. The language, 
systems of beliefs, and history are all fundamental influences in the educa- 
tion of a child. This point is reiterated by the Coleman Report. 


One implication stands out above all: that schools bring little influence to bear 
on a child’s achievement that is independent of his background and general 
social context (Coleman, 1966, p. 325). 


The importance of the home as a socializing agent for success in the 
elementary school is emphasized by Erickson. 

The child’s danger at this stage lies in a sense of inadequacy and inferiority. 
If he despairs of his tools and skills or his status among his tool partners, his 
ego boundaries suffer, and he abandons hope for the ability to identify early 
with others who apply themselves to the same general section of tool world. 
Many a child’s development is disrupted when the family may not have pre- 
pared him for school life, or when school life may fail to sustain the promises 
of the earlier stages (Erikson, 1950, p. 227). 


The question is: What can the school do to help these students over- 
come these deficiencies? In the first place, a definitely structured pre- 
school kindergarten program should be established within each community. 
The experiences gained from these institutions will facilitate perceptual- 
motor development, and thus provide pupils with the necessary reading and 
writing skills to build on when they move to grade one. Once the child 
is in grade one, this program should continue. Again, a school community 
guidance counsellor should set up a program designed to educate parents 
about the perceptual-motor needs of children, emphasizing the kinds of 
materials relative to each age level. 

Because of the difficulties the Indian-Métis student may have in ab- 
stracting concepts from the normative population, the reading and writing 
curriculum should be geared to the experiential content of his community, 
especially in the early grades. To reinforce this process, the option should 
be given to the student to communicate in his own language, English 
should be taught as a second language. It is in this area that the native 
Indian teacher aide could be very functional. Her presence will not only 
raise the level of self-esteem of the Indian-Métis student, but communicat- 
ing orally in his own language will increase his confidence about his ability 
to communicate, thus facilitating his learning of English. By and large, 
programs have been designed to be remedial in nature. As a consequence, 
they have focused on relieving the symptom rather than dealing with the 
cause. 


Curriculum planning within the school should take cognizance of this 
problem. This would require the establishment of a flexible non-graded 
system to accommodate for individual differences. This would act to reduce 
the emphasis on competitive educational achievement. 
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Of course, this does not mean that the school has to lower its standards 
in trying to bridge the gap between itself and the community. It does, 
however, have the responsibility to translate these standards into programs 
and materials which are meaningful to the Indian-Metis child. Programs 
and curricula should not be oriented to eliminate cultural beliefs, values, 
experiences or customs, but should build on the positive elements of the 
child’s background and experiences, rather than being directed solely 
toward remedial action to overcome cognitive deficiencies. 


This investigation has not exhausted the possibilities for research into 
alienation from school. Replication of the study at other grade levels 
could provide much useful information. It would also be of interest and 
value to repeat the study including an Eskimo sample, and also a purely 
Indian sample based on the official definition of an Indian. Another possible 
area of research would be to compare the public school students with those 
attending territorial schools. 
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Reference Groups and Significant Others 
of Student Teachers 


The purpose of the study was to identify individuals and groups who were 
significant others and reference groups of student teachers. Data were 
obtained from questionnaires completed by 172 student teachers in Educa- 
tion Practicum 301 in May, 1973. Findings showed that the cooperating 
teacher had a prominent role in teacher education—one that provided 
assistance in lesson planning and that influenced the teaching style of the 
student teacher more than any other person. These findings seemed to 
apply for all teaching majors. The cooperating teacher was a model and 
significant other of the student teacher. (Miss Pierce is Associate Professor 
in the Department of Educational Foundations, Faculty of Education, The 
University of Alberta.) 


Much has been written about groups, social relations, and social in- 
fluences in the schools and in education generally. Reference groups, those 
groups whose standards are taken to judge oneself, seem to be a concern 
both of students and professors of education. The significant other, an 
individual who influences one’s beliefs about himself, has been the subject 
of research (Brookover, 1969, Ch. 4, 65-66, 70-80). There appears to be 
evidence to conclude that expectations of significant others and reference 
groups influence school achievement of pupils, that parents usually are 
significant others of elementary and secondary school pupils, and that 
teachers frequently are significant others to students. 


Goslin and Parker studied significant others and reference groups of 
teachers. Goslin (1965, 36) referred to occupants of various roles as 
significant others. He included students, administrators, other teachers, 
and parents of pupils—persons with whom the teacher interacts while at 
work—among those that affected the teacher’s behavior. In addition, he 
saw the teacher’s spouse, children, parents, and former teachers as persons 
who were members of his reference group. J. H. Parker (1970, 276-9) 
seemed to give some support to Goslin when he said, “. . . it appears 
that the individual school and the teachers therein comprise the reference 
group for the teacher”’. 
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Some researchers investigated the influence of cooperating teachers on 
student teachers. Seperson and Joyce (1971) found that while there seemed 
to be no relationship between indices of cooperating teachers and student 
teachers before contact, there were relationships in several indices after 
student teaching began. Moreover, this relationship appeared to continue 
but with no consistent patterns of influence. Mitchell (1969), when studying 
the effect of the cooperating teacher on the verbal classroom interaction 
of secondary English student teachers, concluded that the influence was 
sufficient to warrant careful selection of and orientation for cooperating 
teachers. Flint (1966) found that there was a strong relationship between 
student teachers and cooperating teachers in questioning behavior and some 
relationship in sanctioning behavior. 

The social power of significant others and modes of social learning 
have been studied. French and Raven (1959, 150-167) identified types of 
social power of significant others over teachers. First, they said the subject . 
models his behavior upon that of a person, a referent, whom he likes or 
respects. Second, superior knowledge and/or skill of another, an expert, 
is acknowledged. Third, the subject admits that certain behavior legitimately 
can be expected of him. Fourth, the subject recognizes that another person 
is able to apply negative or positive sanctions for his behavior. Broom 
(1973, 98) included operant conditioning, identity-taking, problem solving, 
and modelling-after in modes of social learning. In “modelling-after,” the 
one of the above four upon which this study focussed most, the individual 
gets his standard of excellence from his model. 

Riesman (1950) indicated that the real teacher in an ‘“other-directed” 
society is the peer group. Some efforts have been made to organize schools 
to enable pupils to learn from their peers. 

But questions remain about student teachers. Do student teachers 
learn from their peers? Are the peers the real teachers of student teachers? 
Who are the persons who are significant others and/or members of the 
reference groups of student teachers? Who are their models? The purpose 
of this study was to identify those individuals or groups who were the 
significant others and reference group members of student teachers. 

Four questions were the focus of the research. 

1. How did student teachers rank cooperating teachers, faculty con- 
sultants, and faculty of education professors for provision of assistance 
in lesson planning? 

2. How did student teachers with different teaching majors rank co- 
operating teachers, faculty consultants, and faculty of education professors 
for provision of assistance in lesson planning? 

3. Who and/or what were reported by student teachers as influences on 
their teaching? 

4. Who and/or what were reported by student teachers with different 
teaching majors as influences on their teaching? 


Method 
There were 215 student teachers registered in Education Practicum 
301 at The University of Alberta who completed their final week of teaching 
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in Edmonton elementary schools from April 30 to May 4, 1973 (Students 
registered in Ed. Pr. 301 were in elementary school classrooms for a 
minimum of three half-days per week in either the fall or winter session 
and for five full consecutive days following the completion of final ex- 
aminations in April.). These students comprised the non-probability sample 
for the study. Bundles of sealed envelopes, addressed to the student 
teachers and each containing a questionnaire and self-addressed envelope 
for the return of the questionnaire, were sent to principals of the schools 
where student teachers were located. An accompanying letter to the prin- 
cipal asked for cooperation in the distribution of the envelopes to the 
student teachers. With the exception of a few returned by mail, completed 
questionnaires were collected by the researcher on May 7 and 8, 1973. A 
total of 172 (80 per cent) completed questionnaires provided the data for 
the study. 


Results 


How did student teachers rank cooperating teachers, faculty consultants, 
and faculty of education professors for provision of assistance in lesson 
planning? 

Student teachers were asked to check on a three-point Likert-type scale, 
to which weights of one, two, and three were assigned, the appropriate 
degree of assistance they felt they received from cooperating teachers, 
faculty consultants, and faculty of education professors in their lesson 
planning. Data are summarized in Table 1. From means, it appears that 
student teachers ranked cooperating teachers (1.320), faculty consultants 
(2.203), and faculty of education professors (2.378) in descending order for 
degree of assistance in lesson planning. Not only did the cooperating 
teachers rank first, they also received a considerably higher mean score 
which seems to imply that student teachers placed much higher emphasis 
on this one of the three sources of assistance in lesson planning. In addi- 
tion, standard deviations suggest that the extent of agreement among 
students was highest for cooperating teachers and lowest for faculty 
consultants, that some student teachers considerably more than others 
saw their faculty consultants as sources of help. 


TABLE 1 


DEGREE OF ASSISTANCE STUDENT TEACHERS FELT THEY RECEIVED IN LESSON PLANNING 


Source of Assistance N Mean Scores Standard 
(3 point scale) Deviation 
Cooperating ‘ 
Teachers 2: es 2 0 0.547 
Faculty 
Consultants 7/P Da2S 0.799 


Faculty of Education 
Professors aLypit Da svihe' 0.667 


A low mean score indicates high placement in giving assistance. 
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How did student teachers with different teaching majors rank co- 


operating teachers, faculty consultants, and faculty of education professors 
for provision of assistance in lesson planning? 


When responses were examined by teaching majors, some variations 
from the results for the total sample were observed. While means for each 
major ranked cooperating teachers first, faculty of education professors 
placed second in art, French, and music and 2.5 in physical education 
rather than third as they ranked for other teaching majors. Professors in 
these disciplines were reported to be of greater assistance to student 
teachers than their faculty consultants. 


Standard deviations in teaching majors show additional variation. Agree- 
ment among respondents was greatest for cooperating teachers except 
for science and social studies teachers where agreement was greatest for 
contribution of faculty of education professors to lesson planning with 
cooperating teachers second. In other words, these faculty of education 
professors were seen to give the least assistance to the student teachers 
in lesson planning and the students tended to agree with each other in 
this evaluation. 


Spearman’s rank order correlation was used to compare the rank by 
teaching major in lesson planning assistance of cooperating teachers and 
faculty consultants, and cooperating teachers and faculty of education 
professors (Table 2). For the first comparison, rho was -0.691 and for the 
second, rho was -0.091. Thus, the three sources of assistance in lesson 
planning were ranked very differently when teaching majors were con- 
sidered. It was concluded, then, that student teachers were receiving assist- 
ance in lesson planning although the degree of assistance and source 
of assistance seemed to vary with teaching majors. 


TABLE 2 


RANKING OF COOPERATING TEACHERS, FACULTY CONSULTANTS AND FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
PROFESSORS FOR ASSISTANCE IN LESSON PLANNING 
ACCORDING TO STUDENT TEACHERS' TEACHING MAJORS 


Teaching Majors N Cooperating Faculty Faculty of 

Teacher Consultant Education 

Professor 
Music 3 Jb 10 9 
French 8 2 ial 1 
Special education 27 3 6 4 
Art 8 4 9 6 
Early childhood education 49 5 7 10 
English reading Syl 6 3 ia 
English Language 23 7 il u 
Physical education 16 8 5 Zz 
Science 2 9 8 5 
Social studies BS 10 4 8 
Mathematics 9 ih 2 3 


80 IIIc OO 


OOO 


Correlation between cooperating teachers and consultants: rho 
=0;091 


Correlation between cooperating teachers and education professors: rho 
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Who and/or what were defined by student teachers as influences on 
their teaching? 

Students were asked to check for fifteen probable sources the degree 
of influence they felt each had on their teaching according to great in- 
fluence, moderate influence, little influence, and no influence. In analysis, 
influences were weighted from one to four with one representing the 
greatest effect. 


The degrees of influence are summarized in Table 3. From mean scores, 
it appears that cooperating teachers (1.55), education courses (2.15), text- 
books in education courses (2.27), and professors in curriculum and instruc- 
tion courses (2.34) in descending order were judged the four greatest 
influences from the fifteen probable ones listed in the questionnaire. Faculty 
consultants and other faculty of education professors ranked sixth and 
eighth respectively. Relatives, other than parents, were placed at the bottom 
of the list of influences. Former teachers were judged more influential 
than faculty consultants and fellow students more influential than other 
faculty of education professors. Courses and textbooks were ranked as 
greater influences than persons except for cooperating teachers. 


TABLE 3 


INFLUENCES ON TEACHING AS REPORTED BY STUDENT TEACHERS 


Influence N Rank Mean Scores Standard 
(4 point scale) Deviation 

Cooperating teacher eZ 1k fay) 0.734 
Education courses 171 2 225 0.726 
Textbooks in education courses 72 3 Qed 0.754 
Professors in curriculum and 

instruction courses 72. 4 2084 0.845 
Former teachers 169 5 2) Gy 0.758 
Faculty consultant ie. 6 25S 0.948 
Fellow students Ayal 7 2362 0.897 
Other faculty of education 

professors 2 8 roll, 0.931 
Textbooks in other courses iL 7Al 9 2.98 0.842 
Parents 171 10 2.99 0.898 
Other teachers in the school 172 ILL 3.06 0.887 
Professors from other faculties 172 iy 3.30 0.829 
Spouse 111 13 3ea2 1.022 
Others 86 14 S088 1.094 
Other relatives 128 15 Shacfal 0.906 


A low mean score indicates high influence. 


Further, the means for the fifteen influences on student teachers show 
the degree of effect for each variable. While means had a possible range 
from 1 to 4, four of the variables only had means of 2.5 or less (2.5 is 
the mean of the range of 1 to 4). Also, the mean for cooperating teachers 
was 1.55 while for faculty consultants it was 2.55 and for other faculty 
of education professors 2.87. Again, the cooperating teacher appears to be 
a prominent influence—a significant other—for student teachers. 


Standard deviations indicate that student-teacher agreement for the 
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ranking of the first three influences was higher than for other influences. 
This appears to be further evidence that cooperating teachers, education 
courses, and textbooks in education courses were leading influences on 
student teachers in their role performance in the classroom. 


Who and/or what were defined by student teachers with different teach- 
ing majors as influences on their teaching? 


To answer question 4, the sample means for each of the fifteen probable 
influences on teaching of student teachers were ranked (Table 3). Also, 
means for each of the fifteen variables were determined for each of the 
teaching majors. Table 4 shows the Spearman rank order correlation of 
means for each teaching major with means for the total sample. While 
there was some variation in the degree of influence on the teaching of 
student teachers as reported by the students for the fifteen variables 
examined for each teaching major, the difference was slight since cor- 
relations were high. Music, with five student teachers only in the sample, 
showed the greatest degree of deviation from the total sample (It was 
possible for the size of the sample for each teaching major to influence 
the correlation since the sample for each major was included in the total 
sample.). Regardless of the teaching major, then, it appears that the 
ranking of influences on teaching as shown in Table 3 remained approxi- 
mately the same. 


TABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS OF MEANS OF TEACHING MAJORS AND MEANS OF TOTAL SAMPLE 


Teaching Majors N rho Rank 
English language 23 SEM TE ree) 
Social studies 33 OS fii gj EM) 
Physical education 16 0.9768 3 
English reading pill 0.9642 4 
Special education DF O%9 S57 5 
French 8 0.9179 6 
Early childhood education 49 0.9107 7 
Science LD. 0.9054 8 
Mathematics 9 0.8616 9 
Art 8 0.8134 10 
Music 5 0.6616 11 

Conclusions 


To summarize, it appears that the cooperating teachers had a prom- 
inent role for provision of assistance in lesson planning and for influence 
on the teaching behavior of student teachers. This finding held for all 
teaching majors. In addition, the degree of influence of the cooperating 
teachers seemed to be much greater than that of faculty consultants and 
other education professors. 

Results of this study appear to lend some support to the findings of 
other researchers. As in Seperson & Joyce’s, Mitchell’s and Flint’s 
studies, the cooperating teachers were found to be important persons in 
the preparation of teachers—they were significant others. It seems probable 
that the effect cooperating teachers had on student teachers can be ex- 
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plained, at least in part, (1) by French and Raven’s research—that the stu- 
dent teacher liked the cooperating teacher, that he acknowledged the co- 
operating teacher as an expert, and that he realized the cooperating teacher 
had the power to apply sanctions (cooperating teachers were expected to 
submit a grade on the student teacher’s performance), (2) by Broom—that 
the cooperating teacher was a model who provided a standard of excel- 
lence for the student teacher, and (3) by Riesman—that the real teacher 
was the peer group and here the student teacher identified with the 
cooperating teacher as a peer. 


While faculty consultants ranked second out of three groups for assist- 
ance in lesson planning, they ranked sixth out of fifteen influences in 
teaching. Yet, faculty consultants, in practice, were expected to have con- 
siderable contact with student teachers and, like cooperating teachers, 
were responsible for evaluating the students’ work. 


Certain conclusions seem to follow. The faculty of education, The Uni- 
versity of Alberta, charged with the responsibility of educating teachers, 
had fairly direct supervision of education courses, textbooks in education 
courses, professors in curriculum and instruction courses, and faculty con- 
sultants—four leading influences on student teachers according to findings 
of this research. However, the faculty’s involvement in the choice and 
preparation of cooperating teachers—the most influential persons on student 
teachers as identified in this study—seemed circuitous and weak (School 
principals generally assigned student teachers with staff members who 
wished to work with them, and the faculty had no direct part in the prepara- 
tion of these persons for their tasks related to the student teaching expe- 
rience.). Like Mitchell’s research (1969), the study seems to support careful 
selection of and orientation for cooperating teachers. In addition, since 
the minimum of two visits per teaching round by the faculty consultant, 
in practice, could become the maximum number of visits (Student Teaching 
Handbook 1972-73, 13-14), the opportunity for interaction with the student 
teacher and for the faculty consultant to be a significant other of the 
student teacher was limited and could partially explain the low degree of 
effect he was reported to have on the student teacher’s performance. 
Also, faculty of education professors were reported to have greater influence 
than faculty consultants in art, music, and French where teaching major 
enrolments were low—five or eight students. This seems to suggest that, 
in small groups, faculty of education professors were significant others— 
they may have been faculty consultants of the student teachers—or, that the 
nature of the discipline explained partially the influence of art, music, and 
French professors. 


Further research appears desirable. This study used, as a sample, 
student teachers from the elementary route and from one plan only for 
student teachers at The University of Alberta. Additional research with 
samples from secondary education student teachers and from other plans 
for the student teaching experience would contribute further to what is 
known about significant others and reference groups of student teachers. 
Experimental studies where the experimental group of student teachers 
had cooperating teachers with special preparation for their task and where 
faculty consultants spent more than the minimum amount of time with 
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student teachers would help to explain these two roles as significant 
others of student teachers. Finally, do significant others of student teachers 
continue to be significant others after the students’ graduation seems to 
be a question worthy of investigation. 
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A Comparison of Listening Comprehension 
Levels in Literary Narrative, Science and Social 
Studies Materials at the Sixth Grade 


The purpose of this study was to ascertain whether the type of material 
was a significant factor in determining listening comprehension. To do so 
the investigator constructed a listening test based on a silent reading test 
for content materials of science, social studies and literature. The sample 
of ninety subjects was randomly selected from the total enrolment of grade 
six students in one suburban Calgary school. Results indicated that science 
materials were more readily comprehended than either social studies or 
literature. Within the limits of the study, it appears that educators need 
to be aware of the material type factor when planning oral instruction. 
There is a need for more research into the influence of this factor. (R. W. 
McLeod is a Reading Consultant with the Fort Frances-Rainy River Board 
of Education.) 


With the trend towards greater emphasis on language as a tool for 
communication, increased interest has been shown in the receptive process 
of listening as an important aspect of the language arts curriculum. This 
increased interest in listening is reflected in a comparison of the 1960 
and 1969 editions of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Margaret 
J. Early (1960) devoted less than a page to listening as a sub-heading in 
her review of communication skills, but Sam Duker (1969) gave a full six 
page review to listening. The listening investigations of the past two decades 
have looked primarily at such variables as academic achievement, intel- 
ligence, sex, chronological age, and rate of presentation of listening mate- 
rials. 


A survey of the available listening research revealed that the variable 
of type of material had received little attention. In one of the early 
listening studies, Beighly (1952) concluded that the concreteness and ab- 
stractness of ideas presented was a significant factor in determining 
comprehension. A later study (Dolcini, 1964) compared children’s listening 
comprehension based on fictional and factual materials. A study by Ernest 
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(1968) with university students indicated that the type of material was an 
important variable in determining listening comprehension. When the 
question of male or female superiority in listening comprehension was 
considered, the research literature provided no clearly definitive answer. 
Studies have been carried out that found male superiority (Hampleman, 
1958; King, 1959; Brimer, 1969), while other studies have indicated female 
superiority (Lundsteen, 1964; Winter, 1966). Many of the recent studies 
have found that there is no significant difference between boys’ and girls’ 
listening comprehension (Fawcett, 1966; Jackson, 1966; Legge, 1967; 
Caccavo, 1969). 


With the increased use of audio equipment in the classroom to facilitate 
personalized learning in the content subjects, information concerning the 
ease or difficulty of comprehending given materials is becoming vitally 
important to teachers when selecting and preparing content for oral 
presentations. 


Problem 


The purpose of this study was to ascertain whether significant differences 
existed between the scores achieved by grade six pupils on a listening 
comprehension test in three specific types of instructional materials: 
literary narrative, science, social studies. The study was designed to con- 
sider also the variables of subject’s sex, and the order of presentation of 
the types of material. 


Method 


Subjects 

The sample of 90 subjects studied in this investigation was chosen 
randomly from the total enrolment of 105 grade six students in a fifteen- 
room suburban Calgary elementary school. 


Test Instrument 


Since a comprehensive search through available listening tests indicated 
no instrument designed to measure the influence of the type of material, 
the investigator constructed a test instrument based on a silent reading 
test (Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 1954) as a model. This 
reading test had been designed to specifically test the areas of science, 
social studies, and literature. The test instrument for this study was com- 
posed of six selections, two for each type of content. Each selection was 
followed by five multiple-choice questions based on the content of the 
material presented. These questions covered: main idea, sequence, word 
meaning, cause and effect relationships, and drawing conclusions. For each 
question there were five alternative answers from which the subject chose 
the best completion. The subject’s test booklet was composed of the general 
instructions and one answer sheet for each of the selections. On each sheet 
the five alternative completions for each question were clearly printed. 
By having the alternatives available on the answer sheet, when the ques- 
tions were presented orally by the investigator, the problem of testing 
the subject’s ability to remember the five alternatives rather than his 
listening comprehension was alleviated. 
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The validity of the original standardized test was reported to vary from 
.50 to .56; further, the authors reported that the coefficients of reliability 
of all scores had been checked by the Kuder-Richardson technique and were 
found to be above .82 (Committee on Diagnostic Testing, 1954). In order 
to ensure, as far as possible, equivalence of form between the model and 
adapted instruments, the investigator used the following procedures. 


The six test selections were adapted so that they were of comparable 
lengths. The total number of words for the three material types were: 
literary narrative, 445 words; social studies, 449 words; science, 441 words. 
Each test selection was rated for readability (Dale, Chall, 1948). For each 
of the material types the average corrected grade level was found to be in 
the 5-6 range. As well, each selection was rated for listenability (Rogers, 
1952). The results indicated that the selections for each material type were 
about mid-grade eight level for easy comprehension. this further confirmed 
that the selections were of comparable levels of difficulty. Rogers (1952, 
p. 209) has pointed out that the formula score is only “a rough indicator 
of the lowest grade level at which any material for oral delivery may be 
easily understood by almost every child at that grade level”. He also 
indicated that most children are able to comprehend orally presented 
materials at levels five to nine grades above their own grade level. Accord- 
ing to the results of Rogers’ formula, nearly all grade eight children should 
be able to easily comprehend the test materials when presented orally. 
Consequently, the materials were considered to be sufficiently challenging 
for test purposes at the sixth grade level without being too difficult 
to comprehend. Table 1 gives a summary of these adaptations. The test 
materials used in the adapted instrument were also checked for content 
validity. A panel of qualified educators in the fields of science, social 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSES OF TEST SELECTIONS FOR COMPARABILITY 


Material Type Literary Science Social Total 


Narrative Studies 


Total number of 


words 445 441 449 1385) 


Dale-Chall average 


Raw Score 5.99 5.84 5.84 5.89 
Corrected Grade 

Level 5-6 5-6 5-6 5-6 
Rogers average 

Raw Score 10.98 10.86 10.88 10.91 


Corrected Grade-level for 
easy comprehension 
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studies and reading agreed that the selections reflected the content of the 
subjects they were chosen to test, and that the question types were asked 
consistently for each selection. 


Design and Procedures 


Using a 3 x 2 x 3 factorial design (Winer, 1962), the investigator ran- 
domly assigned the subjects to the three experimental groups with the aid 
of a table of random numbers (Kirk, 1968). The variables investigated 
were the three different orders of presentation, the two sexes of the subjects, 
and the three types of content materials. 


The three experimental groups received the test selections in the follow- 
ing sequences: 
Group I: literary narrative, science, social studies 
Group II: science, social studies, literary narrative 
Group III: _ social studies, literary narrative, science. 


The same general instructions were orally presented to each group by the 
investigator from a prepared script. As part of the general instructions, a 
sample selection was orally presented, and a sample question asked. 


For each experimental group, the selections were presented orally by 
the investigator from a master copy which had been scored for stress and 
juncture. Following each selection, the investigator orally presented the five 
questions, each with its five alternative completions. For each question, 
the subject was required to indicate, by circling the corresponding numeral 
on the prepared answer sheet, the choice that he or she felt best completed 
the statement. A stop watch was used to ensure that fifteen seconds was 
allotted for the marking of each answer. Immediately following the admin- 
istration of the test, the subjects’ test booklets were collected. 


The subjects’ test booklets were later scored, and the results were 
tabulated for analysis. The possible score for each test selection was five. 
This gave a possible score of ten for each material type. 


Data Collection 

The test instrument yielded four scores for each of the subjects: a 
science comprehension score, a social studies comprehension score, a 
literary narrative comprehension score, and by adding these three together, 
a total listening comprehension listening score. Each of the sub-tests was 
scored out of 10; this gave a total listening comprehension score out of 30. 
When the data was tabulated it was found that the social studies and the 
literary narrative comprehension scores ranged from 1 to 10. The science 
comprehension scores ranged from 4 to 10. The total listening comprehen- 
sion scores ranged from 11 to 29. 


Analyses and Findings 


The analysis of variance for the collected data was performed using 
the BMD O8V program of the CDC 6400 computer at The University of 
Calgary. A Table of Critical Values for F (Ferguson, 1971) was used to 
determine whether the observed F ratio values were significant. Signif- 
icance had been set at .05 for this study. The table of critical values re- 
vealed that the F ratios for order, and sex were not significant; significance 
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was indicated for the material-type factor (F = 13.95; d.f. = 2). The order x 
material-type interaction (F = 3.11; d.f. = 4) also indicated significance. 
The mean scores of the three types of material were subjected to a Scheffé 
multiple comparison test (Ferguson, 1971) in order to determine the 
source of variance. At the .05 level of confidence, and for 2 and 168 degrees 
of freedom, the Scheffé critical value was computed to be 2.47. The values 
of the observed F in each comparison were: 


Comparison F 

literary narrative, science 4.18 
science, social studies 4.84 
social studies, literary narrative .66 


Significance was reached when the science mean (7.2) was compared with 
both literary narrative mean (6.4) and social studies mean (6.2). These 
analyses indicated that the science mean score was significantly higher 
than the mean scores of either social studies or literary narrative. 


In the analysis of variance, the observed F values for the interaction 
reached significance only for order x material. A comparison of the 
material-type means according to order of presentation indicated that the 
science material mean was consistently higher than the means of the other 
two types of material regardless of the order of presentation. The means 
of the literary narrative and social studies materials were highest when 
the material type was presented first, and lowest when it was presented 
last. The science material did not follow this pattern. The highest mean 
score was achieved when the science material was presented last, and the 
lowest mean score when it was presented first. 


Discussion 


This study focused on the influence of two specific factors in deter- 
mining the listening comprehension of grade six pupils. These were the 
influence of material type, and the listener’s sex. The findings of the study 
are discussed below with reference to these factors under the sub- headings: 
Material Type Differences, and Sex Differences. 


Material Type Differences 


When the science and social studies mean scores were compared, the 
analysis indicated that the science materials were significantly better 
comprehended than the social studies materials. This finding supports 
Ernest’s (1968) suggestion that factual materials were better comprehended 
than conceptual materials. Since the more abstract ideas were presented 
in the social studies materials, this finding also supports the conclusions 
drawn by Beighly (1952), who reported that the concreteness of ideas 
facilitated listening comprehension, but the abstractness of ideas impeded 
comprehension. 

The comparison of the mean scores of literary narrative and social 
studies revealed that there was no significant differences between the 
levels of achievement for these material types. This suggests that the stu- 
dents comprehend the two types of material at similar levels. Both types 
of material were based on more abstract concepts than those of the science 
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materials. The thematic organization of the literary narrative appears to be 
similar in difficulty to the conceptually organized social studies, and this 
may account for the fact that the listening scores did not differ signif- 
icantly for these two types of material. 


The science mean score was also found to be significantly higher than 
that of the literary narrative when these materials were compared. Since 
the basic ideas in the literary narrative dealt with curiosity, apprehension, 
desires, and aspirations, these materials also tended to be more abstract 
than the science selections. This gives further support to Beighly’s 
(1952) conclusion that concreteness of ideas aids aural comprehension. 
Dolcini (1964) concluded from her study that fictional materials were better 
comprehended than factual materials. The findings of the present study 
do not support Dolcini’s conclusion. The literary narrative materials (fic- 
tion), and the social studies materials (factual) produced very similar 
results. In all cases, the science materials (factual) consistently yielded the 
highest scores. Considering the results of the present study, the simplistic 
categories of fact and fiction did not explain the revealed differences. 


Rogers (1952), who included the concept of idea unit in his listenability 
scale, dealt with the number of independent clauses in the material. Expand- 
ing on this concept, a new light is cast upon the differences that exist 
in this study if the ideational aspect is considered. This ideational factor 
refers to the capacity of the ideas in the selection to generate ideas in 
the mind of the listener. Three aspects of the ideational factor are: 
ideational content which refers to the quality of ideas contained in the 
selection, ideational relationships, and ideational organization. Thus, 
whether the ideational organization is direct or branching becomes influ- 
ential in determining the level of the listener’s comprehension. In this 
study, the highest mean scores were achieved in the science materials in 
which the ideas presented followed a more linear relationship than the 
ideas presented in the literary narrative or social studies materials where 
the relationships tend to branch and spiral. This tends to present a more 
complex system of relationships among the ideas expressed. As well, the 
greater number of concrete ideas were found in the science selections. 
The ideational content of such ideas tended to be much more controlled 
than the more abstract ideas of the other two types of material. Other 
factors being equal, the complexity of the ideational factor appears to be 
an important key to a listener’s level of comprehension of an oral message. 


Sex Differences 

The analysis of variance indicated that there were no significant dif- 
ferences between the scores of the boys and of the girls in this study. This 
finding supports the conclusions of Fawcett (1966), Jackson (1966), Legge 
(1967), and Caccavo (1969). 


General Conclusions 
From the analyses of the data, and within the limitations of the study, 
the following conclusions can be drawn: 


1. There is a significant difference between the listening scores achieved 
by grade six students in the three material types, with science mate- 
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rials being significantly better comprehended than either literary nar- 
rative material or social studies. 

2. There appear to be no significant differences between the listening 
scores of the grade six boys and the grade six girls on these three 
material types. 


Implications 


The results of this study seem to have certain implications for both the 
classroom and further research. These are summarized below under the 
sub-heading: Classroom Implications, and Research Implications. 


Classroom Implications 
1. There is a need for specific listening instruetion to facilitate the 
comprehension of sentences involving greater complexity of ideational 
load and organization. 
2. There is a need for instruction in the interpretative skills to assist 
the student in more fully comprehending materials of a non-linear 
nature, such as literary narrative; this is also true for conceptually- 
oriented materials, such as social studies. 
3. There is a need for instruction in listening to the ‘whole selection” 
rather than just for specific facts. 
4. Relative to suggestion number 3, teachers need to take care when 
developing questions for orally-presented materials. These questions 
should direct the student’s attention to the purpose of the entire selec- 
tion, rather than to direct attention only to specifics. This may make 
necessary the practice of listening to a selection two or more times, 
and thus, time will have to be allotted accordingly. 


5. There is a need for the student to develop the ability and the habit 
of relating facts, as well as acquiring them for direct recall. 


Research Implications 
1. Research is needed into the construction of an instrument that class- 
room teachers could use to evaluate the difficulty level of different 
types of material for oral presentation. 
2. Research is needed to clarify the role of the ideational factor. 
3. Research is needed in other subject areas, and at grade levels other 
than grade six. 
4. This study has been largely exploratory in nature, and replication 
at the sixth grade level on a broader based sample is needed before 
conclusive interpretation of the material-type factor can be made. 


This study was carried out as part of the requirements for the degree of Master of Education at The 
University of Calgary under the supervision of Dr. Ves Thomas. 
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This paper reports on the results produced by a recent study concerned 
with the optimal size of school and school board in Ontario. In addition 
the effects on cost of a number of product and process quality variables 
are analyzed. In general, the paper concludes that there are not continuing 
economies of scale in the public and secondary school sectors. (Dr. Dawson 
is Assistant to the President, Academic Planning, at McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario; Mr. Dancey is with Coopers & Lybrand, Toronto.) 


A number of recent Canadian studies have concerned themselves with 
the question of optimal school and school board size by estimating average 
cost curves. It is the purpose of this paper to report on a recent study 
on economies of scale as they pertain to the Ontario public school sector. 
This study updates the earlier work of Dawson (1972) in that it deals 
with the Ontario case after the school board consolidations of 1969 and 
it also deals with the elementary as well as the secondary school sectors. 


In the study from which this report has been extracted the following 
subdivisions of cost were analyzed separately: (a) Instructional Costs; 
(b) Plant Operation and Maintenance Cost; (c) Administrative Costs. How- 
ever, in the interests of space we concentrate only upon the aggregate 
results. The aggregate cost data used in this study were the figures for 
total ordinary expenditure for the year 1970 as reported to the Minister 
of Education for all school boards in Ontario except Metropolitan Toronto. 
The analysis is conducted separately for the elementary and secondary 
sectors. 


In an attempt to allow for differences in quality between school boards 
at the secondary level a ‘Product’ quality index was constructed using 
Service for Admission to College and University (SACU) test results for 
the three tests administered in the Fall of 1971. 
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The three tests given at that time were as follows: (1) Canadian Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test—Verbal; (2) Canadian Scholastic Aptitude Test—Math- 
ematics; (3) Canadian English Language Achievement Test. 


Each score was reported on a 200-800 scale with a mean of approx- 
imately 500 and a standard deviation of approximately 100. The scores 
were available for each student and the following is a description of how 
the secondary school and board product indices (hereafter called SACU 
indices) were developed. 

First, data were eliminated that did not contain scores for all three 
tests. This measure resulted in the loss of 1,128 records. The remaining 
47,229 records were then sorted by school number. Since our investigation 
only involved public schools the scores of any students attending private 
schools then had to be deleted, leaving us with 42,330 scores. Means in 
each of the three tests were then calculated for each school, as were 
provincial means and standard deviations for each test. 


The three scores for each school were then standardized by subtracting 
from each score the respective provincial mean, and dividing this sum 
by the provincial standard deviation for that score. From these three scores, 
an average (unweighted) score for each school was calculated. The index 
was then normalized so that all scores were positive and the provincial 
means of each individual index and the average index were all one. The 
schools for which we had complete cost and quality data comprised a 
data set of 417 schools. 


The integral relations among the three variables are all quite high, 
indicating that the student who scores well on one test also tends to score 
well on the others. This fact justifies our use of an average SACU index. 
The simple correlations of the three test scores with an unweighted 
average SACU index are all very high (from .88-.94). An unweighted 
average was calculated as it is impossible to value one score above the 
others. 

Finally, a board index was constructed. Each school index within the 
board was weighted by the number of students in that school whose 
scores were used to compute the school index. The resulting numbers for 
each school within the board were then added, and divided by the total 
number of students who took the tests within the board. There was only 
one board for which we could not calculate an index as no students 
in that board had taken the SACU tests in that year. 

A second board index was constructed by deleting the Ecoles Sec- 
ondaires, as some bias in the scores was noted for these schools although 
the tests could be written in English or French. This deletion affected 
six boards. The second index will be called SACU Index II as opposed 
to the first board index which will be called SACU Index I. 


The Results—Secondary Sector 

Table 1 contains the final regressions estimated for total ordinary expen- 
diture at the secondary school level. Regressions 1-4 contain unweighted 
operating costs as the dependent variable while regresssions 5-8 have total 
ordinary expenditure, weighted by SACU Indices I and II respectively as 
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TABLE I 


Formulation 1 and 2 Regression Results - Secondary Level 


Constant x x? : Prop 3&4 Avg. Exp. Pupil /Teache 

Unweighted 

2072. 19 -0. 00419 0. 000000228 215. 58 7.35 -68.82 | 
(21.527)  (- . 966) (1. 025) (2. 331) (1. 391) (-11. 809) | 
1986. 69 -0. 00449 0. 000000233 171.75 -66.04 
(14.492)  (-1. 030) (1. 039) (1. 644) (-10. 883) | 

2059. 46 50035. 52 208. 83 9, 26 -73.36 | 
(24. 050) (4. 400) (2. 830) (1. 960) (-13, 728) | 
1918. 25 51829. 84 134.53 -69.37 | 
(15. 576) (4. 474) (1. 582) (-12. 850) | 

Weighted - SACU Index I 

2409. 36 46536. 81 -25. 23 -9, 25 -80. 69 
(16. 598) (2. 415) (-0 4202) (-1. 156) (- 8.911) | 

2526. 29 45641. 74 37. 65 -84. 37 
(12. 066) (2. 317) (. 260) (- 9.192) | 

Weighted - SACU Index II 

2402. 36 53997. 518 16.32 -9. 06 -80. 69 
(16. 290) (2. 758) (-eupe28) (-1. 114) (- 8.771). 

2496, 11 53899. 70 35.50 -84.03 
(11.713) (2. 688) (. 241) (- 8.995) 


Bracketed terms indicate "'t" scores. 


the dependent variable. The first two regressions utilize formulation (1) 
while the remaining regressions were based on formulation (2). 


n 
(lynne anet ay AE eno ke tra, E. 
X k=3 
n 
(2) = = a, t+ a = a, Px 
k=2 


where Y stands for total ordinary expenditure and X stands for enrol- 
ment. | 
The P, variables are often considered as variables which standardize 
for quality differences, but it should be noted that their cost related 
nature—with the resulting implication that higher spending naturally results 
in better quality education—hinders their effectiveness as pure quality 
indicators. The variables included here are (a) the proportion of teachers 
in Certification Groups 3 and 4; (b) average teacher experience; (c) the 
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Avg. School Size Prop2 2 D, D, R2 F Equation No. 
-0. 0523 73.06 85. 07 27.6 ELS: 1 
(-2. 181) (4. 269) (2. 452) 
-0. 0513 141, 68 69.92 85:97 776 27.21 2 
(-2. 128) (1. 181) (4. 189) (2. 468) 
48.83 106, 67 80 46.70 3 
(3. 232) (4. 605) 
217.54 46.12 105.71 . 80 46.80 4 
(1. 991) (3. 104) (4. 570) ° 
54.89 103. 25 pre) 27.94 5 
(2. 144) (2. 631) 
-188. 29 58. 08 104. 27 a7 0 Alwih 6 
(eel OLd) (2. 299) (2. 651) 
44.62 97.86 . 69 26. 41 vd 
(1.715) (2. 758) 
-159. 41 48.16 98.92 . 69 26. 10 8 


(eure B43) (1. 873) (2. 471) 


pupil/teacher ratio; (d) average school size; (e) the proportion with two 
or more years experience; (f) a dummy variable (D.) for district boards; 
and (g) a dummy variable (Dz) for the four city boards. The variable for 
average school size was deleted in the final analysis when formulation 
(2) was used. Our reasons for the city dummy variable stem from an 
analysis of plant operating costs and instructional costs; the school size 
variable was deleted in formulation (2) due to its insignificance in 
preliminary regressions. Finally, there is more a priori support for the in- 
clusion of the district dummy variable when the total expenditures are 
analyzed than when instructional costs alone are analyzed; therefore no 
regressions are listed with the district dummy variables deleted. Also, 
equalized assessment per pupil was introduced in the preliminary analysis 
but was not significant in explaining cost variables and so, has been 
omitted from the final regressions. 

The first four regressions of Table 1 show unweighted total operating 
costs. Regressions 1 and 2, utilizing formulation (1), indicate a U-shaped 
average cost curve with a minimum near 9,300 pupils. However, the enrol- 
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ment terms have low t-scores and hence, any conclusions must be inter- 
preted with caution. Both equations estimate marginal economies of scale 
(less than $20 per pupil) as board size increases from 500-9,300 pupils. 
Over 60 percent of these savings have been achieved by a board size 
of 4,000 pupils. An examination of the residuals indicated that the equa- 
tions underestimate slightly the smaller districts and tend to overestimate 
the middle sized counties (4,000-7,000 pupils) and the larger districts. This 
trend indicates that economies at the board level may in fact be larger 
than our estimation indicates. With weighted costs the enrolment terms 
using formulation (1) were very insignificant and have not been listed. 
The P, variables in regressions 1 and 2 are of the appropriate sign. Both 
dummy variables are significant and positive indicating that the district 
and city boards spend more than the county boards. The coefficient of 
the pupil/teacher ratio has increased to an overestimated $66-$68 per 
pupil range—a value in the $45-$50 per pupil range would seem more appro- 
priate. An overestimation of this variable may have obscured some of the 
economies which exist at the board level. 


Regressions 3 and 4 in Table 1 utilize formulation (2) with the average 
school size variable deleted. The enrolment coefficients are significant 
and indicate economies of scale of $98 and $101 per pupil respectively 
as board size increases from 500 to 20,000 pupils. As in previous estima- 
tions using formulation (2), approximately 90 percent of the cost savings 
have been incurred by a board size of 4,000 pupils. Compared to regres- 
sions 1 and 2 the cost savings are substantially larger. The increased 
scale effects combined with the reduced size of the dummy variable for 
the district boards indicates that formulation (2) allocates more of the district 
versus county cost differences to scale effects and less to district versus 
county cost differentials for reasons other than board size. The city dummy 
variable has increased in size due to the fact that formulation (2) does 
not allow for any eventual increases in costs. An examination of the 
residuals indicated that these regressions slightly underestimate the large 
counties and overestimate the smaller counties (up to 7,000 pupils). The 
other P;, variables resemble the estimates in equations 1 and 2 quite closely. 


Equations 5 through 8 are the final estimated equations using formula- 
tion (2) and weighted ordinary expenditure. The R?’s are slightly lower than 
those calculated for the unweighted costs; the enrolment terms indicate 
economies of scale at the board level. Equations 5 and 6—operating costs 
weighted by SACU Index I—indicate economies of approximately $90 per 
pupil as board size increases from 500 to 20,000 pupils while equations 
7 and 8—operating costs weighted by SACU Index II—estimate economies 
of nearly $105 per pupil over the same range. The economies are slightly 
lower in equations 5 and 6 because applying SACU Index I to the operating 
costs yields relatively higher costs in the 2,000-4,000 pupil range. This effect 
is concentrated in the district boards and results in a higher value for 
the district dummy variable in equations 5 and 6 as well. The signs of 
the coefficients for the Px variables are similar to those encountered in the 
analysis of weighted instructional costs. 


Examination of the residuals to equations 5-8 indicated that the middle- 
sized counties were slightly overestimated while the larger ones were 
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slightly underestimated. The residuals for the district boards seemed to 
be fairly evenly dispersed. To correct for these areas of underestimation 
and overestimation, a more appropriate equation may be one which ini- 
tially has a steep decline, then a gradual increase, and a levelling off or a 
decline as the larger boards are reached. This could be called a lazy S 
(—-) or lazy U (~) relation depending on whether there is an eventual 
decline in the curve. We have no a priori reason for expecting this shape 
of curve over the original formulations except that the pattern of residuals 
indicates that these relations might provide a better fit to the data. The 
new relation can be estimated by combining formulations (1) and (2) into 
formulation (3): 


Y au - 
(3) Te ae KX ¢ acX + agX + = a,D, 


where Y is total ordinary expenditure; 
X is board enrolment; 
P, are process measures. 


If a; and a, are positive and a3 is negative the resulting curve will be of 
the lazy S shape. If the enrolment squared term is deleted (a;=0) and ao 
and a; are positive the resulting relation is the lazy U shape. 

Table 2 contains the regression results using the lazy S formulation. 
Equations 1 and 2 for the unweighted total ordinary expenditure conform 
to the lazy S shape with a minimum at a board size of 3,100 pupils, 
then a gentle rise in the cost curve to a board size of 15,500 pupils 
and a decline thereafter. For equation 1 the cost savings up to a board 
size of 3,100 pupils are about $98 per pupil and the increase up to a board 
size of 15,000 pupils is $27 per pupil. From this point to a board size of 
20,000 pupils the cost savings are only $6 per pupil. An examination of the 
residuals indicates that there is still an overestimation in the estimated 
costs for the boards in the 4,000-7,000 pupil range. 

Equations 3 through 6 are for weighted ordinary expenditure. Their 
lazy S shape is less pronounced and the coefficient of the enrolment term 
(X) is no longer significant. Also, there is a local minimum near a board 
size of 3,100 pupils. The cost savings incurred up to this board size are ap- 
proximately $87 and $98 per pupil for equations 3 and 4 respectively. How- 
ever, the rise in the curves is only about $10 per pupil and reaches its local 
maximum at a board size of only 9,500 pupils. Furthermore, the estimated 
declines in the curves beyond a board size of 9,500 pupils and up to 20,000 
pupils are more substantial and vary from $44 to $54 per pupil for equa- 
tions 1 and 2 respectively. However, the coefficient of enrolment squared 
(X2) is also insignificant, so the cost savings beyond a board size of 9,500 
pupils are questionable. Therefore, the lazy U relation which does not allow 
this decline is estimated. An examination of the residuals of equations 
3 through 6 indicate that the middle-sized counties are still overestimated, 
and the large counties are slightly underestimated. 


The results of the regressions using the lazy U formulation are con- 
tained in Table 3. Equations 1 and 2 are for unweighted total ordinary 
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DABL Ea 


"lazy S" Regression Results - Secondary Level 


Constant X A Prop 3&4 ~— Avg. Exp. 


SF Ee EES EE Ee nn en 
Unweighted 


2025. 45 0. 0089 -0. 00000028 7098. 69 133. 47 12. 29 
(25820) ae (W834 en (= 1.220) (4. 809) (1. 679) (2. 553) 

2030. 52 0. 0085 -0.00000027 67375. 69 146. 85 12. 49 
(230504) Mme 1Azoaye Be(2161 49) (4. 136) (1.753) (2. 572) 


Weighted - SACU Index I 


2396. 32 0. 0095 -0. 00000045 63611.59 -61.16 -8. 03 
(165133) (1. 123) (-10131]) (2. 467) (- .440) (-2900) 

2377089 0. 0107 -0. 00000050 79290003 -104.53 -8. 68 
(15. 926) (1. 249) (-1. 242) (2. 660) (er AED) (-1. 030) 


Weighted - SACU Index II 


PIS! Peep | 0. 0103 -0. 00000051 71475. 08 -47.00 -8.10 
(15. 894) (1. 198) (- 12273) (2. 736) (- .334) (792 951) 

237 00 0.0115 -0. 00000056 83265. 59 -9(). 93 = Ost, 
(15. 688) (12323) (-1. 383) (2. 904) (-aold) (-1. 026) 


Bracketed terms indicate "t'’ scores. 


expenditure. The results indicate a decline in costs of approximately $96 
per pupil as board size increases from 500 to 4,300 pupils. Beyond this point, 
there is a gradual increase of $41 per pupil as board size grows to 20,000 
pupils. Both enrolment terms are significant and the residuals indicate 
that only the middle-sized counties are overestimated. 


For weighted costs (regressions 3 through 6) this enrolment term (X) 
is very insignificant; even if it were significant, the size of the coefficient 
indicates small diseconomies of scale as board size increases. The bulk 
of the cost savings estimated by these regressions has been incurred by 
a board size of 4,000 pupils. The residuals indicate that the middle-sized 
counties are slightly overestimated and the larger county boards slightly 
underestimated. There may therefore be some slight diseconomies in 
weighted costs which our equation fails to estimate, but in absolute amounts 
the diseconomies would be marginal. 


Operating Costs—Elementary Level 


Table 4 contains the regression results with total ordinary expenditure 
as the dependent variable. Again, note that only the results with formula- 
tion (1) are listed. The results with formulations (2) and (8) (the L, 
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il/Teacher Avg. School Size D D 


1 9 R F Equation No. 
-73, 92 56. 90 92.74 Brest 37.45 1 
-14, 027) (3.751) (3. 025) 
73,75 eU, 0125 58. 61 O2n12 . 81 32.93 a 
-13, 889) (- .536) (3. 760) (2. 985) 
82. 11 60. 43 124. 28 KD 20. 89 3 
- 8. 920) (252811) (ZroZ1) 
82. 65 0. 0406 54.90 126. 30 SAW 18. 68 4 
- 8.963) (1. 00) (2. 028) (25357) 
82. 37 50. 05 L277 1) . 69 1S h) 
- 8. 830) (1. 864) (2. 342) 
82. 91 0.041 44.45 L298.15 00 Lye 6 
- 8. 873) (. 999) (1. 620) (2. 378) 


lazy S, and lazy U shaped curves) differed little with those of formula- 
tion (1) and are not included in the report. 


The regression results indicate that there are no economies of scale 
when total ordinary expenditure is considered. If the pupil/teacher ratio 
were deleted from the analysis as well as the district dummy variable, 
the enrolment coefficients would indicate a U-shaped curve. However, as 
equations 5 and 6 note, the R2’s are much lower when the pupil/teacher 
ratio is omitted. Consequently, as in previous analyses, the pupil/teacher 
ratio appears to be the prime explanatory variable but there is little 
relation between this ratio and board size. Also of interest is the fact 
that the coefficient of the pupil/teacher ratio is relatively large and may be 
capturing cost effects as well as variations in the pupil/teacher ratio 
alone; this may be obscuring some slight economies of scale. 


Conclusions 

To conclude, at the secondary level, district, county, and city boards 
are faced with different problems and expenditure decisions; as a result, 
these different boards spend different amounts per pupil for other reasons 
than just cost differentials resulting from differences in board and school 
size. The quality problem and its cost-related nature account for some of 
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TABLE 3 


"Lazy U" Regression Results - Secondary Level 


Constant xX a Prop 3&4 Avg. Exp. Pupil/Teacher 
X 

Unweighted 

2030. 43 0. 00333 61591. 35 149. 39 11. 80 -72.99 
(23. 806) (1. 902) (4. 854) (1. 897) (2. 450) (-13. 936) 

2036. 47 0. 00325 5798. 81 165. 16 12. 08 -72. 85 
(23. 643) (1. 843) (4. 126) (2. 003) (2. 489) (-13. 834) 

Weighted - SACU Index I 

2404. 31 0. 0058 48547. 86 -35. 58 -8. 81 -80. 63 
(16. 169) ¢. 190) (2. 195) (=93259) (-1. 049) (- 8.829) 

2391.05 0. 00076 97093. 41 -70. 18 -9. 44 -80. 95 
(15. 957) (. 248) (2. 347) (- .489) (-1. 118) (- 8.837) 

Weighted - SACU Index II 

2401. 63 0. 00008 54289. 41 -17.82 =85 99 -80. 68 
(15. 892) (. 027) (2. 415) {=> 2123) (-1. 054) (- 8. 693) 

2388. 48 0. 00026 62769. 73 -52.16 -9. 62 -81. 00 
(15. 681) (. 085) (2. 538) (- .358) (-1. 120) (- 8. 698) 


Bracketed terms indicate "t'' scores. 


these differences. The process quality measures, which are cost related 
because teachers’ salaries are related to experience and qualifications, 
were introduced to account for some of the differences in financial costs. 
To relate financial costs to economic costs, an objective quality measure 
which is not cost related was introduced. The resulting indices based on 
the SACU test scores are open to misinterpretation and criticism on many 
grounds (see Dancey & Dawson, 1973, Appendix B) but are at least one 
attempt to measure the output of the school system. In fact, such indices 
are probably the only direct measure of a school system which satisfy 
the characteristics of a valid index—its measurability and its objectivity. 
The final results show that at the board level and up to a board size 
of about 4,000 pupils there are economies of scale. No matter what formula- 
tion is used, this result is substantiated. However, beyond a board size 
of 4,000 pupils the results are more tenuous whether we use formulation 
(2) (an L shaped curve) or formulation (3) (either a lazy S or a lazy U shape). 
For unweighted costs it appears that there are some diseconomies beyond 
a board size of 4,000 pupils; but, when weighted costs are used the dis- 
economies are nonexistent. If the SACU indices are a valid quality measure 
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Avg. School Size D, Do R? F Equation No. 
94.01 76. 36 oo 42. 23 1 
(3. 589) (2. 754) 
-0. 0157 50735 76. 67 . 81 36. 68 2 
(- . 676) (3. 634) (2. 753) 
5D. 79 97.98 .70 23.58 3 
(2. 126) (2. 027) 
0. 0346 50. 66 97.31 .70 20. 63 4 
(. 854) (1. 878) (2. 008) 
44.75 97.09 . 69 Pew a s) 
(1. 678) (1. 977) 
0. 0343 39. 66 96, 43 . 68 19. 48 6 
(. 833) (1. 446) (1. 958) 


it appears that there are no diseconomies beyond a board size of 4,000 
pupils. If the SACU indices are not valid, there may be diseconomies 
beyond a board size of 4,000 pupils but it is difficult at the aggregate 
level of total ordinary expenditure to determine why they exist. Perhaps 
some of the larger boards are faster growing and the board’s growth may 
influence costs. That there are economies up to a board size of 4,000 pupils 
is substantiated by our analysis. Any further economies or diseconomies 
beyond this point are questionable and would be marginal compared to 
the original economies. A final note is the fact that the pupil/teacher ratio 
is a process measure which is extremely costly to lower, and was the one 
variable in all the analyses of instructional operating costs which consis- 
tently explained a large portion of the variance in the cost data. 

At the elementary level, there appears to be little evidence of economies 
of scale. 


Research for this paper was supported by an Ontario Ministry of Education Grant in aid of Educational 
Research. 
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TABLE 4 


Regression Results - Elementary Level 


Constant X x2 Pupil/Teacher Assess /Pupil 
974.31 0. 00368 -0. 000000088 -21.02 0. 00088 
(13. 216) (2. 347) (-2. 055) (- 8.446) (3. 498) 
933.78 0. 00288 -0. 00000007 18 -19. 78 0. 000807 
(13. 690) (1. 989) (-1. 832) (- 8. 614) (3. 492) 

1188. 21 -0. 00047 -0. 0000000020 -26. 30 0. 000736 
(16. 862) (- .300) (- .043) (- 9.937) (2. 503) 

1128. 14 -0. 00109 0. 0000000101 -24.55 0. 000662 
(16. 787) (- .750) (. 238) (- 9. 860) (2. 434) 
550. 93 -0. 0037 0. 000000126 
(37. 035) (-1. 472) (1. 660) 

462. 27 0. 00397 -0. 000000061 
(24. 324) (1. 688) (- .957) 


Bracketed terms indicate "'t"” scores. 
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R2 


vg. School Size Ed. Serv. D, D, F Equation No. 
-0. 0432 63. 04 69. 98 70 oleve2 
(- . 628) (4. 992) (3. 444) 
-0. 0479 1. 668 59. 25 53. 36 . 80 34. 98 
(- .762) (3. 659) (5. 119) (2.794) 
-0. 0139 Tike eh be | . 66 23. 82 
(-1. 803) (3. 093) 
-0. 139 15877 54.81 <p? 25; 70 
(-1. 938) (3. 486) (2. 420) 
.Ol 1.42 
99.95 120. 49 45 ies WE 
(5. 974) (4. 331) 
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Responsiveness of Educational Expenditures 
To Factors of Economic Growth 


The purpose of this study was to propose a modification to the present 
method employed to measure the demand for public education as economic 
growth occurs. Currently, income elasticities used for this purpose are based 
upon the assumption that one factor, per capita income, adequately 
represents economic growth. This paper questions that assumption and sug- 
gests that economic growth is determined by changes in population as well 
as in per capita disposable income. In proposing the new approach, com- 
parisons of the two measures are made using data from each province for 
the time period 1957-66. (Dr. Sharples is Assistant Professor in Educational 
Administration, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario.) 


The substantial growth in the levels of expenditures for elementary 
and secondary education has focussed increasing attention on the willing- 
ness of the public to support this particular service. Moreover, concern about 
the regional disparities in education throughout Canada has been expressed 
on many occasions. As a consequence, a number of efforts have been 
made in the past to measure the public’s preference for education in 
Canada. These measures have been limited primarily to an expression of a 
simple ratio between educational expenditures and economic growth which 
has normally been represented by some measure of personal income. These 
means of indicating the degree of public support for education is not 
surprising in view of the fact that as early as 1863 the German economist 
Wagner, observed that as per capita income increased in the industrial 
nations the public sector grew in relative importance to the private sector 
(Bird, 1970, p. 7). On the basis of these observations Wagner predicted 
that a considerable public preference for the expansion of cultural and 
welfare expenditures would develop, and in particular education. 

However, with the availability of a variety of ratios, each purporting to 
measure public preference for education, care must be taken in interpret- 
ing such data and should be based on a knowledge of the particular inves- 
tigation being carried out. For example, the concern of this paper is in 
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examining measures that may be used to compare the willingness of the 
public to provide suitable levels of public education. The application of 
simple ratios for this particular purpose, as mentioned above, could lead 
to deceptive conclusions. For as Atherton points out: 


. in 1962, Newfoundland spent some 17 percent of the per capita personal 
income in per pupil daily expenditures, whereas in Alberta some 32 percent was 
spent. To suggest that the Alberta effort was almost twice as great as that of 
Newfoundland would be an over simplification. After all a low income family 


might spend a considerably larger proportion of family income on food than 
would a wealthy family and yet not provide an adequate diet. 


By the same token, one cannot say that if the low income family’s income 
were doubled it would continue to spend the same proportion of its income on 
food. It is, in fact, unrealistic to use simple ratio measures as an indication 
of willingness or effort (Atherton, 1968, p. 30). 


A more appropriate measure that is used by economists to compare 
the relative importance of a good or service to the consumer, requires the 
use of the concept of income elasticity. For many years the application of 
coefficients of elasticity has been limited to a measure of the effect of 
changes in personal income or price on the demand for commodities 
provided by the private sector of the market. Since 1950, increasing use 
has been made of this concept within the public sector of the economy 
to indicate the relative importance of a good or service to the public. In 
recent years, such measures have indicated that the public’s willingness to 
support elementary and secondary education has been relatively high since 
expenditures have tended to rise more rapidly than per capita personal in- 
come (Paterson, Atherton, 1968). But do such measures realistically reflect 
public support for education? It can be argued that the principal weakness 
of these elasticities lies in the assumption that the distribution of expen- 
ditures between luxury and necessity goods is essentially dependent on 
changes in per capita income. It is for this reason that this paper is con- 
cerned primarily with a re-evaluation of income elasticity as the commonly 
used measure of public support for education. The particular concerns of 
this paper are limited to: 

(a) a brief examination of the concept of elasticity coefficient as a 

measure of demand for public goods and services; 

(b) a suggestion to modify the present means of indicating public respon- 

siveness to increasing educational expenditures; 

(c) a comparison of measures of responsiveness by the present and 

proposed methods (For this part of the paper, the data used was col- 

lected for each province between the years 1957 and 1966.). 


Concept of Elasticity 


The elasticity coefficient is essentially a measure used to describe an 
association between two quantitative variables (Benson, 1966; Brennan, 
1965; Leibenstein, 1960). In essence, the coefficient is basically a ratio 
of the relative change of a dependent variable such as educational expen- 
ditures and the corresponding change of an independent variable such as 
personal income. The ratio itself is normally interpreted as an expression 
of the relationship between the change in quantity demanded of any good 
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or service and a one percent change in personal income. For example, 
an income elasticity of 2.4 indicates that for every one percent increase 
in personal income, the public demand for the good or service under con- 
sideration can be expected to increase by 2.4 percent. On the other 
hand, an income coefficient of less than one, for example 0.5, indicates 
that the demand for the particular good or service increases by only 0.5 
percent for every one percent increment in personal income. 


Not only is the magnitude of the ratio of concern for purposes of 
interpretation but also the mathematical sign of the coefficient. Should 
the sign of the elasticity coefficient be the reverse of the expected direction 
of influence, it must be assumed that the independent variable in question 
is acting as a “suppressor”. Thus, if the income coefficient were -2.4, 
then a 2.4 decrease in the demand is anticipated for each percent increase 
in personal income. In other words, as income increases there is a decrease 
in the demand for the good or service in question. The mathematical 
expression of an elasticity coefficient is simply: 


where x is the independent variable and y the dependent variable. While 
this method is used to measure changes in demand over a short period 
of time a different approach is employed to calculate average elasticity 
coefficients which summarize data for a period of years. This approach, 
which does not hold constant such changes as composition and distribution 
of income or changes in educational grant patterns, requires the use of 
simple linear regression analysis of the form: 


log y=logct+elogx 


where y is the dependent variable, c is an equation constant, x represents 
the independent variable and e is the required coefficient (Burkhead, 1963). 


Before interpreting such coefficients as measures of preference for a 
particular public good or service it is essential to accept certain assump- 
tions. First, it must be assumed that educational expenditures are primarily 
dependent on economic growth measured in terms of personal income. 
Second, the level of expenditures set by elected officials for the good 
or service in question, is representative of individual preference since a 
consumer can only register his desire for public goods indirectly through 
these elected officials. Finally, it is also necessary to assume that the level 
of expenditures for a particular public good represents the quantity of 
the service provided. Once these basic assumptions are accepted then 
income elasticities can be used as sole measures of the demand for public 
goods or services. 


Income Elasticities of Educational Expenditures 


Unfortunately, any attempt to compare income elasticities computed by 
various researchers is fraught with problems. The main factors which deter 
such comparisons are the many forms used to express personal income 
and educational expenditures, the time periods considered and the methods 
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of computation employed. Thus, in any study involving elasticities, it is 
essential to carefully define the above factors. 


In this study, the two fiscal variables employed, were disposable in- 
come and educational expenditures for the years 1957-66. Disposable per- 
sonal income which excludes personal direct taxes, was preferred to the 
more commonly used measure, personal income, in an effort to accom- 
modate for the different income distributions and age compositions which 
exist among the provinces. The measure of educational expenditures used 
included general operating expenses and any interest charges or debt 
repayments. 


Such variables may be treated in the aggregate form or as a ratio to 
Some independent variable. Use was made of per capita expenditures 
and per capita disposable income in order to provide a more suitable 
base for interprovincial comparisons. The results of the simple regression 
analysis on the time-series data for the years 1957-66 are provided in 
Table 1. Although the average income elasticity for Canada is 1.89, in- 
dicating a high degree of public willingness to spend a greater amount 
of the increase in disposable income for public education, there is a sub- 
stantial variation among the provinces. In particular, the province of 
Saskatchewan for this time period registered the lowest elasticity coeffi- 
cient of 0.96 whereas, the province of Quebec with a ratio of 2.29 led 
the provinces. Thus, the highest coefficient is more than twice the lowest 
income elasticity. In all cases, it can be stated that the public’s preference 
for education was such that for each one percent increase in per capita 
disposable income, educational expenditures rose between 1 and 2.29 per- 
cent depending on the particular province, indicating fairly strong support 
for public education throughout Canada. 


TABLE 1 


INCOME ELASTICITY COEFFICIENTS OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA BY PROVINCE, 1957-66 


Province Constant Income Coefficient 
of Elasticity 


Newf oundland - 7.59 1.34 
Prince Edward Island -13.63 1.90 
Nova Scotia -13.53 Lt 
New Brunswick - 6.75 AW PAs} 
Quebec SVS pol) 2eeo 
Ontario -19.36 2.00 
Manitoba -14.66 rod 
Saskatchewan - 2.29 0.96 
Alberta Sn) eu is shi 
British Columbia -12.17 6d 
Canada -24.48 1.89 


D.B.S. National Accounts and Expenditures Survey of Education Finance 
However, a word of warning is necessary regarding the temptation 


to extend the interpretation of elasticity coefficients beyond measures of 
public demand. These coefficients are merely ratios of two quantifiable 
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variables, consequently it is not possible to estimate the general magnitude 
of these variables from elasticity coefficients. In this particular case, one 
should not assume that income elasticities also measure the amount of 
educational expenditures expressed as a percent of disposable income. 
Nor for example, should one be tempted to infer that the percent of 
disposable income spent on public education in Quebec, is more than twice 
that in Saskatchewan. Furthermore, the usefulness of such elasticity is 
brought into question if any of the previously mentioned assumptions are 
challenged. It is with this very point that the remaining part of the paper 
is concerned. 


Factors of Economic Growth 


One of the basic assumptions underlying the use of income elasticities 
as measures of preference for public goods and services is that per capita 
personal income is the primary measure of economic growth. Unfortunately, 
this assumption is subject to question since the concept of economic 
growth has been defined in numerous ways. Certain writers have included 
a quantitative measure of the concept, while others have claimed that 
many of its elements defy measurement because some of the changes 
are qualitative. In very broad terms, the economic growth of a region 
may be described as the expansion of its output measured in terms of 
aggregate income (Firestone, 1969, p. 90; Siegel, 1965, p. 284). 

Although the process of economic growth is extremely complex, some 
economists maintain that certain forces are essential to the growth process 
in general. Gill (1963) suggests that these forces have to do with the size, 
organization and character of a region’s basic productive apparatus which 
he defines as follows: 


It requires, first of all, the existence of the basic productive agents, or factors 
of production, as they are commonly called. There must be labour, natural 
resources, and certain tools, implements and other capital goods. It also requires 
that these factors of production be organized into some kind of producing 
units and that there be a minimum of technological knowledge to direct the 
society’s productive efforts. Without any one of these elements, a country’s 
productive capacity would either vanish or sink to the level of the jungle 

(Gill, 1963, p. 4). 

On the basis of the above statement, it is permissible to consider 
economic growth as a process of expansion or improvement of the basic 
elements of production. Consequently, the level of a region’s output of 
goods and services is affected by changes in both the factors of produc- 
tion and the production process itself. This latter viewpoint of economic 
growth more readily permits the disaggregation of the basic mensuration 
of economic growth (i.e., total aggregate income), used for studies of this 
nature into measures that represent certain basic forces essential for 
economic growth. 


Total aggregate income (I) of a region may be viewed mathematically 
as being derived from a product of the region’s population (P) and its 
average per capita income (i). 


ae Ee wae | 
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This equation readily separates out population which may be considered 
to be a factor affecting one of the fundamental production agents, labour. 
As a consequence, it becomes evident from the above equation that in- 
creases in population will lead to economic growth through a general in- 
crease 1n aggregate income provided there is no decrease in per capita 
income and that a growth of the working force occurs. The other factor, 
per capita income, may be regarded as the contribution to economic 
growth because of changes in production processes. A change in the 
state of technology, when it is incorporated into production and distribu- 
tion processes, will yield higher productivity per person with corresponding 
increases in per capita income. As the per capita income increases, a greater 
aggregate income will result provided no substantial decrease in population 
occurs. Thus, income per capita, may be regarded as a measure of the 
contribution to economic growth of the other production factors, natural 
resources and capital, through the process of technological development. 

Since this paper is essentially concerned with the public’s preferences 
for education as economic growth occurs, then consideration must be 
given to both of the factors mentioned above. The manner in which 
changes in these factors of economic growth relate to changes in educa- 
tional expenditures, is the subject of the remaining sections of this paper. 


Suggested Methodological Change 


The above discussion indicates that by restricting the assessment of the 
demand for a public good or service to one independent variable, namely 
personal income, is a major limitation of the approach commonly used. 
Thus, two questions must be raised at this point. First, is there any method 
by which elasticities may be calculated using more than one variable? 
Second, if such a method does exist, how are the income elasticities 
affected when such a method is employed? 


The answer to the first of these questions must be in the affirmative. 
Estimates of the responsiveness of educational expenditures, or any depend- 
ent variable, to more than one independent variable may be made through 
the application of multiple linear regression techniques to time-series data 
(Wilford, 1965; Legler and Shapiro, 1968). However, it must be realized 
that coefficients derived by this method depend not only on the change 
in the particular variable under consideration, but also the value of the 
other independent variables since it must be assumed that an interaction 
exists between the independent variables. 


However, before going into some detail regarding this procedure, it is 
necessary to define a new term used with respect to the coefficients 
derived in this study. In keeping with earlier studies, the term “income 
elasticity” has been employed to designate the coefficients used to indicate 
the relationship between the changes that occurred in per capita dispos- 
able income and per capita educational expenditures. However, the term 
when used in the private sector of the market, implies a measure of demand 
for a commodity by the consumer which is not necessarily the case in the 
public sector. In the case of a public good or service, demand not only 
depends upon the individual’s personal preferences, but also upon the 
pressures of needs for expenditures, the political strengths of interest 
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groups and the responsiveness of the government to varied political forces, 
all play a part. Consequently, such coefficients are not measures of demand 
in the private sector sense but more a measure of public preference for 
elementary and secondary education. In order to avoid these wider implica- 
tions that might be associated with the term “income elasticity”, the 
phrase “coefficient of responsiveness” will be used. This term will be 
limited to an expression of preference for a particular public good or 
service. 


One means of empirically determining the responsiveness of per capita 
educational expenditures to changes in per capita disposable income and 
population is represented by the following equation: 


2.¥ = AX" Nv 


where X is per capita disposable income, A a constant, Y represents per 
capita educational expenditures, N represents population and ro» re- 
presents the respective coefficients of responsiveness. 


To facilitate comparisons of the results of the two methods, the data 
subjected to this form of regression analysis was obtained on a provincial 
basis for the same time span used to obtain the income elasticities in 
Table 1. To estimate coefficients of responsiveness by a regression equation, 
it was necessary to use the natural logarithm form of the equation: 


3. log Y =log A+r,log X +r, log N 


Effect of Proposed Methodological Change 


Although the addition of a second variable resulted in an anticipated 
general adjustment of income coefficients of responsiveness, the degree of 
reduction was not uniform among the provinces. This observation may be 
readily made by comparing the data in Tables 1 and 2. The latter table 
not only includes income and population coefficients of responsiveness but 
also the equation constants and squares of the multiple correlations (R2). 
The high R?’s indicates that the proposed methodological change should 
not be rejected and that an examination of its effect on the responsive- 
ness of per capita educational expenditures should be made. 


Each coefficient derived by this method may be interpreted as a measure 
of the responsiveness of the public for education as changes occur in the 
factor of economic growth with which the particular coefficient is asso- 
ciated, assuming the other variable remains constant. Thus, each coefficient 
may be interpreted in a manner similar to that used for elasticity coeffi- 
cients. For example, a population coefficient of responsiveness of 0.5 would 
indicate that for every one percent increase in economic growth associated 
with population expansion, the public is willing to increase per capita 
expenditures in public education by 0.5 percent, even if per capita dis- 
posable income remains unchanged. However, with more than one factor 
of economic growth being employed, coefficients may be more useful in 
analyzing the willingness of the public to support public education and in 
making policy recommendations when used in conjunction with expected 
trends in a province’s per capita income and population growth. For 
example, if increasing educational expenditures continue to be met out of 
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TABLE 2 


POPULATION AND INCOME COEFFICIENTS OF RESPONSIVENESS OF 
EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA BY PROVINCE, 1957-66 


Province Constant Population Per capita R 
disposable 
income 
Newf oundland -22.09 1.44 OZ 96.52 
Prince Edward Island -41.49 303 1.46 95.83 
Nova Scotia -38.89 2.44 1.40 96.05 
New Brunswick -33.66 2.34 0.92 96.29 
Quebec -41.53 2.08 1.89 98.08 
Ontario -48.20 BeOS 0.69 97.62 
Manitoba -48.77 Sips) 0.94 Sa esse: 
Saskatchewan -44.51 SE 04I/ OES) 86.26 
Alberta -23.71 1.80 0.38 96.77 
British Columbia -51.32 “25 -0.66 96.78 
Canada -62.03 BZ Oe Si 99.93 


D.B.S. National Accounts and Expenditures Survey of Education Finance 


the public purse, then a province’s tax system should take advantage of the 
type of economic growth it is experiencing. 

The data presented in Table 1, as in previous studies of this nature, 
infer that the public has long regarded education as a superior service 
since the coefficients indicate that as incomes increase, the consumer in 
all provinces is prepared to spend a greater proportion of his income on 
education. However, the infoymation provided in Table 2 would indicate 
otherwise. According to these income coefficients, it is only the public in 
the so-called ‘have-not’ provinces that perceive the need to spend increas- 
ing amounts of their rising per capita income on education whereas the 
same need is not felt in the more affluent provinces. In fact, one could 
infer that in British Columbia, where the income coefficient is -0.66, people 
would prefer to spend less on public education as per capita income 
increases. In the remaining richer provinces, while the public responsive- 
ness to education as per capita incomes increase is greater than in B.C., 
it is not in the same proportion as in the poorer provinces. 


In contrast to the income coefficients, the values of the population 
coefficients indicate a generally higher public responsiveness for education 
as the population increases, regardless of increases in per capita income. 
Furthermore, while all the population coefficients of responsiveness exceed 
a value of one, the pattern of values is almost the converse to that of the per 
capita income coefficients. With the exception of Prince Edward Island 
and Alberta, the population coefficients of the more affluent provinces are 
significantly greater than the Maritime provinces and Quebec. Thus, it 
would appear that public education in the poorer provinces is not as respon- 
sive to changes in population as in richer provinces. In fact, it could be 
construed that as a province reaches a certain level of affluence then 
education becomes less responsive to the factor of economic growth rep- 
resented by per capita disposable income and more responsive to changes 


in population. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


In the past, the use of income elasticities of public education as a 
reflection of the demand for education, has been fairly common. However, 
the implicit assumption in this approach is that increases in per capita 
educational expenditures are solely dependent upon one factor of economic 
growth: an increase in per capita income. According to the elasticities 
calculated in this study such is not the case. It would appear that the high 
income elasticity coefficients so proudly quoted in the past to show the 
high demand for education were, in effect, composite measures of the 
responsiveness of educational expenditures to at least two basic factors of 
economic growth. Consequently, the encouragement given by these figures 
to those who saw a ready willingness of the public to invest increasing 
proportions of additional income must be dampened by the findings in this 
study. 


The results show that while all the provinces are responsive to both 
factors of economic growth, they are more sensitive to changes in popula- 
tion than per capita income. However, the willingness of the public to 
support education in the ‘have-not’ provinces as per capita incomes increase, 
is significantly greater than in the richer provinces. One must assume that 
once a certain productivity per person is reached, then corresponding 
increases in per capita disposable incomes will not be used commensurately 
for educational purposes. Thus, educational expenditures become increas- 
ingly responsive to changes in basic production agents such as labor. 


However, this greater responsiveness of expenditures to changes in 
population is not fully explained in purely economic terms. 


The emphasis on improving the general level of education has also led 
to a general raising of academic requirements for many jobs although the 
intellectual requirements and salaries may not have changed propor- 
tionally. Thus, students have been encouraged in a number of ways to 
remain in school with the result that a greater proportion of students 
are completing high school matriculation requirements. However, the 
expenditures for the upper grades of high school education tend to be 
higher than for other grades. Thus, as more people take advantage of the 
educational services available then per capita expenditures in education can 
be expected to rise. But as more people become better educated, there 
is less assurance that an individual’s academic qualifications will play a 
dominant role in determining salary and thus improving economic growth. 
Consequently, it is not surprising to find that per capita educational 
expenditures are more responsive to changes in population than in dispos- 
able income. 


While the expenditures for this level of education tend to be greater 
than in other levels of public education the increases in. enrolment alone 
are not completely responsible for the rise in per capita expenditures. 
Rising price levels for educational goods and services together with in- 
creases in the quality and quantity of educational programs offered also 
contribute to the increasing costs of public education. Therefore, as long 
as inflation exists and education continues to accept the function of social- 
izing the young, then the need for public education will continue to grow. 
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In conclusion, it would appear that public education in Canada is respon- 
sive to factors of economic growth. Such factors are not necessarily fully 
known or readily given numerical values but the particular variables used 
in this study represent an attempt to separate the complex forces of 
economic growth and examine the responsiveness of public educational 
expenditures to them. On the basis of this assumption, it may be gen- 
eralized that the public’s preference for education is far more sensitive 
to changes in population rather than per capita disposable income. How- 
ever, neither population nor per capita income demonstrates consistent or 
uniform demands for all provinces on either a long or short term basis. 
This condition is to be expected since economic, social and political factors 
do not only vary with time but also among geographical regions. 
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Factorial Structure, Reliability, Validity, 
Effectiveness and Efficiency of the Canadian 
Cognitive Abilities Test 


A-random sample of 227 Grade One children was given the Canadian 
Cognitive Abilities Test (CCAT) on two occasions within seven months. 
During the second administration the WISC was also administered. KR-20 
reliabilities of the CCAT for the two administrations were respectively 
.83 and .74. The test-retest reliability was .75. The correlation coefficient 
of the WISC IQ’s and the CCAT second administration IQ’s was .63. The 
efficiency and effectiveness indices of the CCAT were also obtained. A 
factor analysis of the WISC and CCAT subtests indicated that the two 
instruments measured different constructs. Other useful item data were 
also obtained. (Dr. Randhawa is Director of Research Resources Centre, 
University of Saskatchewan at Saskatoon; Dr. Hunt is Assistant Professor of 
Educational Psychology; Ms. Rawlyk is a doctoral candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.) 


The Cognitive Abilities Test (CAT) is a downward extension of the 
Lorge-Thorndike test of intelligence for use with Kindergarten to Grade 
Three. The Canadian Cognitive Abilities Test (CCAT) is essentially the 
CAT version, but, standardized on Canadian samples in Kindergarten and 
Grades One to Four classes. The CCAT normative samples at each level 
were substantially large, but very little information is provided on the 
regional representation of the classes. 

The paucity of Canadian standardized intelligence tests has led to the 
CCAT becoming one of the most popular group intelligence tests used in 
Canada. Many unsophisticated users of this imported test, validated on 
Canadian samples, most likely treat it as an original Canadian product. A 
close examination of the important technical aspects of this test in various 
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user communities is necessary so that its adequacies and inadequacies in 
assessing intelligence of Canadian children are widely known. 

There is absolutely no information provided in the test manual on the 
validity of this test except for the construct validity inferred from a factor 
analysis. It is reported in the manual that the factor analysis was ‘‘based 
on a matched and representative sample of 300 pupils” (p. 26) in Grade 
3 all of whom had taken the CCAT and the Canadian Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Tests, Multi-Level Edition, Level A (CLTIT). However, no in- 
formation is given on the matching procedure or the particular factor 
analytic method used. The reported results of the factor analysis were 
the unrotated factor loadings on three factors, communalities, eigenvalues, 
and cumulative percentage of variance accounted for. From these results 
the authors conclude, “It is quite evident from the first factor that basically 
what is being measured by all three batteries—the CCAT and the Canadian 
Lorge-Thorndike Verbal and Nonverbal Batteries—is a general reasoning 
factor” (p. 27). Factor II is tentatively designated a ‘verbal’ factor. How- 
ever, the loadings of factor II on the four subtests of the CCAT are negative 
and on the verbal battery of the CLTIT are positive. This would suggest 
that the CCAT does not essentially measure the same thing as the verbal 
battery of the CLTIT. Furthermore, it is almost impossible to make any 
parsimonious interpretation from the matrix of unrotated factor loadings. 

The present study was designed to examine the construct validity, reli- 
ability, item difficulties, discrimination indices, effectiveness and efficiency 


of the CCAT test. 


Method 


Sample 


A random sample of 227 children, 113 males and 114 females, was 
drawn from a total of 914 Grade 1 children registered in a Canadian 
mid-western city school jurisdiction. Since the selection of the sample was 
strictly random, a cross-sectional representation of the various socio- 
economic levels resident in the city could be assumed. 


Procedure 


All the children in the sample had taken the CCAT Primary I, Form I 
in the seventh month of the grade one program. Approximately seven 
months after the first administration, in the first two months of Grade 2, 
the children were retested with the CCAT Primary I, Form I and at 
the same time the WISC was administered. The mean chronological age 
of the present sample at the time of the second administration was 87.2 
months. The Standardization Year II (Grade 2) sample mean chronological 
age was 94.5 months. Since the mean chronological age difference was 
greater than seven months, the authors felt justified in using the CCAT 
P1/F1 for the second administration instead of the CCAT P2. 


Data Analysis 

KR-20 reliability coefficients of the CCAT for the first and the second 
administration were obtained. The stability coefficient between the two 
administrations was also calculated. 
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To examine the construct validity of the CCAT an intercorrelation 
matrix of the four CCAT subscores; Oral Vocabulary (OV), Relational Con- 
cepts (RC), Multi-mental (MM), and Quantitative Concepts (QC) and the 
ten WISC subscores; General Information (I), General Comprehension 
(CO), Arithmetic (A), Similarities (S), Vocabulary (V), Picture Completion 
(PC), Picture Arrangement (PA), Block Design (BD), Object Assembly 
(OA) and Coding (C) was obtained and subjected to a non-iterative Prin- 
cipal factor analysis (Harman, 1967). Four principal factors, corresponding 
to eigenvalues greater than one (Nie, Bent, & Hull, 1970), were retained, 
and the resulting factor matrix rotated to a varimax criterion. 


The proportion of Ss who answered each item correctly was calculated. 
This was used as an estimate of item difficulty. The point-biserial correla- 
tion coefficients between the item and the total scores were obtained as 
estimates of discrimination indices. 


The efficiency and the effectiveness of the CCAT were determined 
using the WISC as the criterion instrument. The efficiency of a screening 
instrument is defined as a percentage of the total number of children of 
given characteristics identified by the screening instrument which are 
attested by a criterion instrument. The effectiveness of an instrument is 
defined as the percentage of all the children with a given characteristic 
which the instrument correctly locates as compared with the total number 
of children having these characteristics as determined by the criterion 
instrument (Pegnato & Birch, 1959). For example, if a screening instrument 
identified 10 children from a sample below an IQ of 80 and a criterion 
instrument identifies five of these 10 children below an IQ of 80 then the 
efficiency of the screening instrument to screen children of these char- 


acteristics will be ~ x 100 or 50%. However, if there were three other 


children in the sample which the screening instrument did not pick but 
who, in fact, possess the characteristics as identified by the criterion instru- 


ment then the effectiveness of the instrument will be a x 100 or 62.5%. 


Results and Discussion 


KR-20 reliability coefficients of the test for the first and second admin- 
istration were respectively 0.83 and 0.74. The second administration re- 
liability is rather low. The ceiling effect may, in part, account for the slight 
shrinkage. However, the corresponding grade 2 reliability coefficient for 
Primary II on the Canadian Standardization Sample is 0.79 as compared 
with a value of 0.90 on the American Standardization Sample. Reliabilities 
vary from sample to sample, and from time to time on the same sample. 
No numerical value applies everywhere (Cronbach, 1970). Since the CCAT 
is a power test, not a speed test, the KR-20 coefficient for the first 
administration will not be inflated due to speededness. The KR-21 coefficient 


for Primary I, Grade 1 on the Canadian Standardization Sample is also 
0.79. 


The stability coefficient of the CCAT for a 7 month period was 0.75 
which is relatively low. Bayley (1949) reported stability coefficients of 0.86 
and 0.88 respectively for the Stanford-Binet for one year time lapse with 
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children of 6 and 7 years of age at the time of first test. For the Wechsler, 
there are similar data, consistent with those for the Stanford-Binet 
(Gehman & Matyas, 1956; Bayley, 1957). Group tests give fairly stable 
rankings for successive ages once children are accustomed to school and 
have stabilized their work habits. 

The criterion-related validity coefficient based on the correlation be- 
tween the WISC IQ and the CCAT second administration IQ scores was 
0.63. However, the correlations of the CCAT IQ scores with the WISC 
verbal and performance IQ scores were respectively 0.55 and 0.57. 

Since no parsimonious interpretation was possible from the unrotated 
factor loadings reported in the CCAT, P1/F1, Examiner’s Manual (1970, 
p. 26), these loadings were rotated to varimax criterion. The resulting 
varimax factor matrix is presented in Table 1. It is evident from these 


TABLE 1 


VARIMAX FACTOR LOADINGS--—300 THIRD GRADE PUPILS 
FROM THE STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Variable Factor Loadings 

I ii sie h2 

CCAT 
Oral Vocabulary 38 49 08 38 
Relational Concepts ZS 65 19 53 
Multi-mental 08 45 33 ofs 
Quantitative Concepts 15) TE ANS, 70 

CLTIT 


Multi-Level Verbal 


Vocabulary 76 31 19 Ue 
Sentence Completion 79 2 PRS, 13 
Arithmetic Reasoning 47 30 43 49 
Verbal Classification 64 23 Bo 58 
Verbal Analogies 64 jap. 41 63 
Multi-Level Nonverbal 
Figure Classification 33 28 64 59 
Number Series 32 De fil 65 
Figure Analogies 34 33 66 65 
CCAT P1/F1l Manual, p. 26. Decimal points omitted. 


results that, unlike the one general reasoning factor inferred from the 
unrotated factor loadings by the authors of the CCAT, there are three 
distinct interpretable factors. Factor I is a verbal factor and Factor III is 
a non-verbal factor. It is interesting to note that Factor III is a non- 
verbal factor. It is interesting to note that Factor II, on which the CCAT 
subscores load significantly, is typical of the CCAT only. Thus it appears 
that whatever the CCAT is measuring, it is structurally independent of 
what is being measured by the verbal and the nonverbal batteries of the 
CLTIT. Therefore, an examination of the unrotated factor matrix is in- 
sufficient to substantiate the construct validity of the test. 
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TABLE 2 


FACTOR LOADINGS OF THE WISC AND CCAT SUBSCORES 


Variable Unrotated Rotated (Varimax) 
Pee eet ee eee (it lice Yam GS aay 
WISC 
General Information 66 -10 06 06 45 46 29 28 28 
General Comprehension Be. | 8iy/ 05 48 67 80 03 17 05 
Arithmetic 49 18 -56 -14 61 07 71 24 -18 
Similarities 60 -29 -37 02 58 51 56 03. -O1 
Vocabulary 63 Shk =O7 38 73 83 iy iat 09 
Picture Completion 56 -44 27 -09 Dg 53 iby) -05 53 
Picture Arrangement 61 04 =-24 £=33 55 LiL 67 18 23 
Block Design 3 06 =15 = 55 43 IE} De 07 29 
Object Assembly 67 -04 39 61 16 49 18 56 
Coding 40 -O1 61 -34 64 03 00 17 78 
CCAT 
Oral Vocabulary 64 20 17 03 48 24 DS: Sil 52 
Relational Concepts 57 48 -06 Zak 60 iS) 26 Ye =OlL 
Multi-mental 42 49 31 21 5p (OO, TA. 20 
Quantitative Concepts 58 53} -03 20 66 09 DS Wl 02 


The unrotated and the varimax factor loadings of the WISC and the 
CCAT subscores are given in Table 2. Again, from an examination of the 
unrotated factor loadings, factor I could erroneously be interpreted as a 
general factor. This is almost always possible in factoring in common 
factor space using principal factoring, because the first eigenvalue is the 
largest in the defined space. However, the varimax rotation of the above 
matrix gives four interpretable and parsimonious factors. Among these four 
factors, one factor (III) again is typical of the CCAT only. The other three 
factors can be labelled verbal, reasoning, and nonverbal respectively. Thus 
it is evident that the CCAT is measuring something which is structurally 
independent of that which is being measured by the WISC subtests. It is 
tentatively suggested that the CCAT subtests define a general oral informa- 
tion processing ability. 

The purpose of the factor analyses reported above was to determine 
the construct validity of the CCAT and not the nature of intelligence. 
The authors of the CCAT, most obviously, reported the results of a common 
factor solution in the Manual and not an hierarchical factor solution. 
The notion of a general reasoning factor, or whatever other label is appro- 
priate, could be entertained on the basis of a Schmid-Leiman Hierarchical 
solution from a correlational matrix of CCAT subscores and a certain 
number of other subtests measuring performance on a variety of tasks 
requiring a range of intellectual abilities. But this solution would not 
guarantee the construct validity of the CCAT. 

Item difficulties and discrimination indices of the CCAT items for the 
present sample are given in Tables 3 and 4. Since no data were available in 


the manual on these indices, it was felt necessary to examine these indices 
to evaluate the items of the CCAT. As can be seen from Tables 3 and 4, 
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Sot aplacads Subtests 

Oral Relational Multi- Quantative 

Vocabulary Concepts Mental Concepts 

-0 no 4 i 1 
.90 a9 3 pg Ob. pierre EAs is Olsiiliia 405665729 ,95h0 2 B54 Brie 
hap) US sya) ‘ahey lth 5 ANS) 
- 80 ~3o9 I Peet 5 Yes KS) IMO) U7 IWC Ls! Ze D Sen 
5 KO) 57/9) TORUS: T3565, 20) ively} 10 
.60 69 eS If Pak 16 2 
-50 a5) EAL a = 16 
-40 49 20 ee Sra ao 
230 43h!) 163 :21 --- 14 a 
AAG) 29 --- --- — dpa 
LG ike) ey 22 --- a 
TABLE 4 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF ITEM DISCRIMINATION INDICES--CCAT 

Class Subtests 
Interval Oral Relational Multi- Quantitative 

Vocabulary Concepts mental Concepts 
sole) 0 BH) iy VAN 16 10,16 
-40 749 TNO) cei gi by 13 --- 12 

Mo eal 
.30 oo 13} 18S), AO A We NT AO) eS rele Nellis} 
=20) “23 2 ae WA Mee alts) 12 (Sig, dlnfy5 ES 
50) a JS) DROS ey sell The Aalto pA ar 7 MOS) Gp yien lt 
.00 .09 a yin PS aA sis O's 25 Os 45 Dis Os Ls2ied 

'sebe ae A0) cote he Ol Abs) 


there are many items in each subtest which are very easy and have no 
discriminating characteristics. On the other hand, some items, such as 
item 22 in the Relational Concepts subtest, are very difficult and have 
again very low discrimination indices. Lack of discriminating power of the 
various items of the CCAT could be attributed to the use of Primary I 
instead of Primary II. However, as pointed out earlier, the present sample 
was, on the average, seven months younger than the standardization sample 
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for Primary Il. The CCAT P1/F1 Manual provides norms for children up 
to age 8 and Grade 2. The raw score X was 56.2 and s was 9.0 on the 
first administration. The average age of the sample at that time was 80.7 
months. The corresponding mean IQ for the first administration was 97. 
This evidence would substantiate the fact that the sample was representa- 
tive of an average community. The second-administration X was 63.1 and 
s was 6.3 with the corresponding IQ of 107. Since the sample was selected 
from all the children in attendance in the entire school jurisdiction using 
random selection, the unexpected change in score may be contributed to 
several other factors. Firstly, the standardization sample included children 
in grade 1 from communities with a substantial kindergarten enrollment. 
There was no formalized kindergarten system in the community used in 
the present study at the time of the first test. The norms, as such, would 
appear inappropriate for this community. Secondly, the formalized instruc- 
tion in school may have significantly improved the work habits of the chil- 
dren. Thirdly, practice in taking group tests may have improved the score 
significantly. In any case, there appears to be a need for more technical 
data in order to aid the selection of the appropriate level of the CCAT. 


The efficiency and the effectiveness of the CCAT against the WISC as 
the criterion instrument for the low and high criterion scores are given in 
Table 5. Both the efficiency and the effectiveness are low for this sample. 


TABLE 5 


EFFICIENCY OF CCAT IN IDENTIFYING SUBJECTS 
AT THE UPPER AND LOWER LEVELS OF THE WISC IQ SCORES 


Description WISC IQ 80 WIS G) LO 130 
Number correctly identified 2 8 
Number incorrectly identified 5 16 
Efficiency Zo aie 33.34 
Number missed 2 6 
Effectiveness 50.0% Sf als 
CCAT IQ cutoff for 100% effectiveness 105 116 


Number of children with WISC IQ below 80 is 4, above 130 is 14. 


Thus if the CCAT is to be used to identify low and high IQ subjects for 
referrals, it should be used with caution. It was found for the present 
sample that to ensure 100% effectiveness the CCAT IQ cutoff points should 
be 105 and 116 respectively. ) 

From the results of the present study, it would appear that the CCAT 
requires further refinement, particularly in the lower levels. If the CCAT 
is going to be used in Canada, it is essential that its users be assured of 
its validity and reliability. In an era of distrust of intelligence testing 
and public concern for misuse of intelligence scores, it is extremely im- 
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portant that the measuring instruments used are as free from technical 
deficiencies as is possible. 


This article is a revision of the paper presented at the joint meeting of the AERA and NCME, New Orleans, 
February, 1973. 
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Red Deer College 


The Role of Language, Manipulation and 
Demonstration in the Acquisition, Retention, 
and Transfer of Conservation 


A stratified sample of grade one non-conservers (N=90) was randomly assigned 
to four experimental groups and one control group in a study designed to in- 
vestigate the roles of language, manipulation, and demonstration in the acquisi- 
tion, retention, and transfer of conservation tasks including two dimensional 
space, number, substance, continuous quantity, weight, discontinuous quantity, 
area and length. Analysis of the data found support for the following: (1) the con- 
cept of conservation is not only acquired by non-conservers, but is also retained 
over five week periods and is transferred to other conservation tasks some of 
which are generally regarded as being acquired at a much later stage; (2) direct 
activity and observation learning are equally effective for inducing cognitive 
changes leading to the criteria; (3) high degree of verbalization is significantly 
better than low degree of verbalization under both direct activity and observa- 
tion learning. 


Piaget’s theory of intellectual development relies heavily on direct activity 
and spontaneous experience in explaining the formation and development of 
cognitive structures. The theory starts from the central postulate that motor ac- 
tion is the source from which mental operations emerge. “The action of the or- 
ganism is central to the acquisition of the operations (i.e. ideas or strategies) 
which we require for coping with the world” (Tuddenham, 1966). It would 
appear also that Piaget is not primarily interested in the possible effects of 
specific, deliberate didactic tuition of mental processes (Piaget, 1970). In fact, 
as Sinclair-de-Zwart (1969) has stated, Piaget de-emphasizes the role of 
language to the point where it is not even considered as a necessary condition 
for the constitution of concrete operations—the operations that underlie the 
presence of conservation skills. (When a child is able to conserve he realizes 
that certain properties—quantity, number, etc., remain invariant in the face 
of certain transformations, e.g., changing the object’s form or shape.) 
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Bruner (1966), Gagné (1964), Blank and Solomon (1968), Kagan (1966), 
Kendler (1964), generally stress the importance of verbal mediation in 
cognitive development. They suggest that language (verbal mediators) 
provides a means, not only for representing experience, but also for transfor- 
ming it. 

Once the child has succeeded in internalizing language as a cognitive instrument, it 


becomes possible for him to represent and systematically transform the regularities 
of experience with far greater flexibility and power than before (Bruner, 1964, p. 4). 


Developments in Soviet psychology have also pointed out the importance of 
language as a system of controls on various types of problem solving activities 
in children (Vygotsky, 1962; Luria, 1969; Sokolov, 1959). The Soviet view-point 
is summarized by Sokolov as follows: 


... speech emerges not only as the means of expression of thought, but primarily as 
the means of their formation, the means of analysis and synthesis, abstraction and 
generalization of material reality, and the material of logic operations is constituted 
by all of these sense (felt and perceived) data of material reality (Sokolov, 1959, p. 
669). 


The importance of modelling to the acquisition of behavior has been pointed 
out by Bandura and Walters (1963). Luria and Yudovich (1959), too, assign con- 
siderable importance to adult models and language in the acquisition of higher 
mental processes. The American and Soviet psychologists generally stress the 
importance of verbal mediation in cognitive development, and place less 
emphasis on direct activity on the part of the child vis-a-vis his material en- 
vironment. The position taken here does not deny the role of action in thought, 
nor does it assert the role of language unrelated to action (whether actually 
carried out, or observed or imagined). It emphasizes that language begins to 
give direction, articulation, and mobility to that action as soon as the child 
begins to actively acquire a grasp on the instrumentality of language, 1.e., at an 
age prior to the onset of concrete operations. 


Piaget considers conservation as a pivotal construct in the child’s transi- 
tion from the pre-operational to the operational stage. A number of in- 
vestigations (Sigel, Roeper & Hooper, 1966; Lefrangois, 1966; Carlson, 1967; 
Gelman, 1967; Coté, 1968; Brainerd and Allen, 1971; Goldschmid and Lovell, 
1971; Sullivan and Brison, 1967; Goldschmid, 1968) have suggested that the 
child’s acquisition of conservation can be accelerated by special training. 
These studies, however, have not concerned themselves with a range of conser- 
vation tasks but have dealt only with isolated aspects of the concept such as 
conservation of substance and so on. A considerable number of intervention 
studies have not attempted to satisfy Piaget’s (1964) criteria of stability and 
generalizability of the acquired concept. Further, there is no conclusive 
evidence (Carlson, 1967; Sonstroem, 1966) as to the relative importance of 
physical activity (manipulation) as contrasted with observation learning in 
accelerating transition from the pre-operational to the operational stage. 

The present investigation addresses itself to the problems that are iden- 
tified in the above discussion. The major purpose of the study is an attempt to 
clarify some of the issues involved in the theoretical controversy that exists 
between Piagetian and American-Soviet positions. The testing is done in terms 
of the acquisition of the concept of invariance embodying conservation of two 
dimensional space, number, substance, continuous quantity, weight, discon- 
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tinuous quantity, length and area. The research design of the study includes 
the investigation of stability and generalizability of the acquired concept. 
More specifically, the purpose of the study is to determine: 


(1) the role of experimental treatments in the acquisition, retention, and 
transfer of the concept of conservation; 


(2) the role of direct activity (manipulation or transformation of objects by the 
subjects themselves), as contrasted with observation learning (didactic ver- 
bal instruction in which materials are manipulated by the experimenter) in 
the acquisition, retention and transfer of the concept of conservation; 


(3) the role of two degrees of verbalization (in connection with both direct ac- 
tivity and observation learning) in the cognitive re-organization leading to 
the acquisition, retention and transfer of the concept of conservation. 


Method 
Sample Be 


The subjects, taken from a stratified sample pool of grade one non- 
conservers (N = 90), were randomly assigned to four experimental and one con- 
trol group. To be included in the final sample from the original sample tested 
(N = 160), a subject had to (a) pass the relational terms test indicating his com- 
prehension of the relational terms “as much’, “not as much”, and ““more”—the 
three phrases used in the Concept Assessment Kit; (b) fail the pre-test on con- 
servation of substance—the classical test with plasticine balls [96% of the final 
sample (N = 90) had zero scores for both behavior and explanation]; (c) score 
between the 10th and 90th percentile on the Raven’s Colored Progressive 
Matrices Test (1947); and (d) come from an English-speaking home. Sample 
distribution by sex, SES, mental ability, age, and experimental conditions is 
indicated in Table 1. One way analysis of variance showed that the five groups 
were the same with respect to average age, average ability level, and average 
socioeconomic status (Blishen’s S.E.I. for occupations, 1967). 


TABLE 1 


SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION BY SEX, SES, MENTAL ABILITY (RPM), 
AGE, AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Experimental Conditions 


High Verbal Low Verbal High Verbal Low Verbal Control 
Demonstration Demonstration Manipulation Manipulation 
I TE JET TE IV V 


18 18 18 
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Experimental Procedures 


The procedures used in the study were developed and refined by the author 
in the course of a pilot study. The experimental Ss were trained individually on 
three tasks: two dimensional space, substance, and discontinuous quantity. 
Each S was given two fifteen-minute training sessions spread over two days. 
There were nine trials in each session and none of the manipulations forming 
part of the three criterion scales were included in the training trials. 


Experimental Condition 1. This was a high verbal demonstration (HVD) 
condition. E’s focus was to demonstrate that the original quantity (in the con- 
servation tasks) of material remained invariant no matter how the object’s 
shape was transformed. The E performed a series of transformations including 
some involving addition or subtraction. The latter manipulations were per- 
formed in order to avoid generating a response set in the S, i.e., “they are 
always the same.” More specifically, the following sequence of events took 
place in this experimental condition. 


1. S’s agreement with respect to the quantitative equivalence of two 
objects was secured. 

2. The S was told to watch carefully while E performed a series of transfor- 
mations. 


3. With each transformation meaningful labels were either elicited or 
provided or both, i.e., ‘““you see, it is longer this way but shorter this way,” or 
again, “it is flatter but thinner,” etc. 


4, After each transformation, the S was asked, “Now tell me, is there as 
much wood/clay/corn here (pointing to the non-changed shape) as there (poin- 
ting to the transformed shape) or does one have more?” (Q). 

5. The response of the S was reinforced with knowledge of results (i.e., “yes, 
that is right” or “no, that is wrong’’). 

6. The S was told to watch carefully while F changed the transformed shape 
back to its original shape and repeated the Q (see #4 above). 

7. The response of the S was again reinforced with the knowledge of results 
(see #5 above). 

8. After sequence numbers 5 and 7, the F# provided verbal rules using ap- 
propriate syntactical structures to emphasize quantitative invariance [e.g., “it 
is the same amount because nothing was added or nothing was taken away,” 
or “it looks different but really it is the same amount because we can change it 
back to its original shape” (while performing the inverse operation), or again, 
“it is more or less because a little piece was added or taken away.’’| 

The above sequence of events was followed for each of 18 trials in the two 
training sessions. 


Experimental Condition 2. This was a Low Verbal Demonstration (LVD) 
condition and the same sequence of events was followed as under condition 1, 
except # did not go beyond giving the positive or negative reinforcement (i.e., 
sequence 8 was omitted). 

Experimental Condition 3. This was a High Verbal Direct Activity 
(manipulation) Condition (HVM). The general procedure was the same as un- 
der Experimental Condition 1, except the S was told to carry out the described 
transformations himself. 
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Experimental Condition 4. This was a Low Verbal Manipulation condition 
(LVM). The general procedure was the same as under Experimental Condition 
2, except the S was told to carry out the described transformations himself. 


Experimental Condition 5. This was the condition that was applied to the 
control group. Each S in the control group received one brief (about 10 to 12 
minutes) irrelevant training session. This was done to counteract a possible 
Hawthorne effect and to help establish good rapport between the S and E. 


After the Ss were assigned to their experimental conditions, a schedule was 
drawn up so that each S would have an equal amount of elasped time between 
the first instructional session and the following meetings between the S and E. 
This was done to control time factor which is undoubtedly important to 
cognitive reorganization leading to the acceptance of mathematical in- 
variance. 


Criterion Measures 


The criterion measures used in the study were the three conservation scales 
A, B, and C of the Concept Assessment Kit (Goldschmid and Bentler, 1968). 
Test administration and scoring was done according to the instructions given 
in the manual, and only the last two parts of two-dimensional space and con- 
tinuous quantity were included for Forms A and B of the kit. 


Post Test 1. Conservation Scale A was administered one day after the se- 
cond training session. The scale has six items dealing with the conservation of 
two-dimensional space, number, substance, continuous quantity, weight, and 
discontinuous quantity. 


Post Test 2. Conservation Scale B was administered five weeks after the 
training. This scale is parallel to Scale A and includes the same six items. 


Transfer Test. Conservation Scale C was administered approximately six 
weeks after the training and one week after Post Test 2. This scale has two 
items dealing with the conservation of area and length. 

The variables Acquisition and Retention represent the total scores for two- 
dimensional space, substance, and discontinuous quantity—the training tasks 
for the experimental groups. The variables Transfer 1 (Post Test 1) and 
Transfer 2 (Post Test 2) represent the total scores for the conservation of 
number, continuous quantity, and weight. The variable Total involves the 
total of both conservation behavior and conservation explanation for the tasks 
in each of the three Criterion scales—Post Test 1, Post Test 2, and Transfer 
Test. 


Results 

Hypothesis 1: Overall effect, stability, and transfer of training 

Table 2 presents means and standard deviations on the seven criterion 
measures for each of the five experimental conditions. Analysis of variance in- 
dicates that experimental treatment affects significantly (p < .005) the perfor- 
mance on each of the seven variables. Further analysis, using Neuman Keuls 
comparisons (Winer, 1962), reveals that the experimental groups outperformed 
significantly (p< .01) the control group on Post Test 1 Acquisition, Post Test 1 
Transfer, Post Test 1 Total, Post Test 2 Retention, Post Test 2 Transfer, Post 
Test 2 Total, and Transfer Test Total variables. 
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It is quite clear that effects of training are responsible not only for acquisi- 
tion of a broad range of conservation but also for retention (over a five week 
period) and transfer—both specific (Forms A and B) and general (Form C). The 
results appear to meet the high criteria set by Piaget (1964) for acknowledging 
genuine conservation and acceleration. 


TABLE 2 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE SEVEN CRITERION 
VARIABLES FOR EACH OF THE EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Variable HVD LVD HVM LVM Control 


OMe Wee ax 5 Oe bs 5.89 4.39 CBS 
Acquisition Sole oh Lo a 5B BAG hey) 
Rositae sit. x 5 2D 3367 4.44 ae wee 2s 
Transfer SoD. 88 6» We Be PaaS DOS 
Rost Wesie il x al Ly Lids} LOR3SS 8.50 2.67 
ete SDE .99 3) OL hs 7! 2B) 4.16 
Post Test 2 x 5.94 4.61 5) oak Sie dy 38} 
Retention SoD 5 aE Ln 72 98 ah ADF 22 5 AL 
Post Test 2 x 5.44 5567 5.06 3 244 ieee) 
Transfer SDE 5 IP By I 5 125 Ib ISS 
Posttales ta x Tk, 33} 8.28 OR 67 ley 267 
otal SJ olde oO DAP Do ley DD Xe 3.88 
Transfer vd 8.50 Gre 1s SE 6o22 2.89 
Test Solo Zo Bea Sys} 2 Oi) 3.69 


Hypothesis 2: Differences in results of manipulation and demonstration 
training under two levels of verbalization 
The differences between Manipulation and Demonstration means on the 
seven variables are not significant under high and low verbal conditions. 
Further, Manipulation and Demonstration training are equally effective in in- 
ducing a broad range of conservation skills whether we use Brunev’s criteria or 
Piaget’s criteria. 


Hypothesis 3: Differences in results of high verbal and low verbal training 
under two types of activity 

The Newmen-Keuls comparisons for differences between High Verbal 
Demonstration and Low Verbal Demonstration indicate that differences 
favoring high verbal conditions are significant for Acquisition (p< .01), 
Transfer 1 (p<.05), Post Test 1 Total (p<.01), Retention (p<.05), Transfer 2 (p< 
.01), and Post Test 2 Total (p<..01). Similar comparisons for differences between 
High Verbal Manipulation and Low Verbal Manipulation indicate that dif- 
ferences favoring the high verbal condition are significant for Acquisition (p< 
.01), and Post Test 2 Total (p.<.01). Similar comparisons for differences between 
Test 2 Total (p<.01). Thus, there is strong support for the hypothesis of the 
superiority of verbal mediation in the acquisition, retention, and transfer of a 
range of conservation skills. 
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Discussion 


The results of the present study clearly support the position that appro- 
priate training can facilitate basic cognitive processes leading to the acquisi- 
tion, retention, and transfer (Piaget’s criteria, 1964) of a range of conservation 
tasks. Thus, Piaget’s position, that explains cognitive re-organization leading 
to the acquisition of conservation skills only or mostly in terms of spontaneous 
and incidental experience of the child, must be questioned. The reluctance of 
Piagetians to accept the effects of specific training procedures which may in- 
fluence the individual’s developmental transitions from one stage to another 
may well be due to the possibility that they have not considered other training 
techniques “outside the scope of both passive empiricism and the equilibration 
theory” (Kohnstamm, 1966). 


The results of the present study also challenge the position of those who are 
strong advocates of either direct experimentation or demonstration, as one 
technique may be just as good as the other depending, perhaps, on the type of 
concept to be taught, and the age of the child. 


What turns out to be more important than type of activity, for the Ss in this 
study, is the level of verbalization in the experimental treatments. The high 
verbal didactic instruction in conjunction with either type of activity (i.e., 
direct experience or demonstration) shows significant superiority over low ver- 
bal instruction in inducing the acquisition, retention and transfer of conserva- 
tion. However, if we accept conservation behavior without logical ex- 
planations (Brunevr’s criteria, 1966), the differences between high and low ver- 
bal instruction groups disappear. It could be concluded that verbal instruction 
only provides a handy rule which the children could give, and thereby be judg- 
ed as conservers. This interpretation would appear to be false, however, if one 
considers the possibility that a concept can exist at different levels of 
sophistication. It is not unreasonable to claim that high verbal instruction 
develops a deeper and more sophisticated conception of conservation as the Ss 
become aware of the logical necessity of the conservation responses. The fin- 
dings of no difference of behavior scores indicates that the Ss realize the logical 
necessity of the conservation responses, but do not have a fully developed con- 
cept of invariance. This is not to say that the Ss have only a “pseudo- 
concept’ —as Piagetians would have us to believe. They appear to have the con- 
cept, though at a less sophisticated level. These results support the view that 
concept formation or conceptual development.is not an all or none affair, but 
that levels of understanding and sophistication exist and these should be 
recognized by research workers. 


The experimental findings of the study seem to question the contention by 
Inhelder et al. (1966) that “language is not enough to markedly affect cognitive 
structures”, as it would appear that language training (supplying the S with 
verbal rules and potential mediators) can bring about cognitive re- 
organization leading to the acceptance of conservation. Thus, Piaget’s posi- 
tion, that the conservation concept is acquired from physical action and that 
language becomes important only after cognitive re-organization has oc- 
curred, must be challenged. 

The exact role that language plays in cognitive development is difficult to 
discern. Perhaps the better performance of the verbal didactic instruction 
groups is due to the fact that verbal instruction orients the child’s thinking to 
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the relevant features of the stimulus and/or that it provides a model or rule for 
processing relevant input data; the child then is released from “the over- 
powering appearance of visual display” and can operate at the level of sym- 
bolic representation. The present study generally supports the work done by 
Soviet psychologists such as Luria and Vygotsky, and American psy- 
chologists such as Bruner and Kendler in underscoring the importance and 
relevancy of the verbal mediation model for enhancing cognitive processes. 
However, it is recognized that the role of language vis-a-vis activity in 
cognitive development may be stronger for Ss who come from homes and 
cultures that stress the instrumentality of language from a very early age. 
Thus, to throw more light on the role of language in cognitive development, a 
study or studies could be designed to test the hypotheses of this study in rela- 
tion to the child’s preferred modes of perceiving and thinking—the modes that 
can be determined by studying the mother-child interaction (Schmidt, 1969; 
Brady, 1968; Hess & Shipman, 1962; Bernstein, 1961) either in the same or 
different socio-cultural groups. For example, it may be hypothesized that 
youngsters who have strong action orientation rather than strong language 
orientation may learn conservation skills better through a method that 
emphasizes manipulation training. However, as Blank and Solomon (1968), 
suggest, even for these youngsters the verbal mediation hypothesis may still 
hold; techniques utilizing relevant verbalization may develop language skills 
necessary for abstract thinking in conservation problems. 


\ 
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Teacher Quality Perceptions and 
Achievement in Rajasthan 


Social Studies Achievement test scores of 804 tenth-grade Indian students were 
regressed on their ratings of their teachers, IQ scores, sociometric nominations, 
socioeconomic status, sex, and school characteristics plus several product terms 
and quadratic forms of the variables. The resulting six-term regression model 
was cross-subject validated on 452 Science students. The analysis suggests that 
IQ and the teacher rating can each be divided into two parts, the class mean and 
the individual student’s deviation from it, both of which are related to individual 
learning. (Dr. Walberg is Professor of Human Development and Learning at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle; Dr. Singh is Director of the Jiadlal 
Institute of Education, Ajmer, Rajasthan.) 


Two series of studies of national samples of physics classes showed that stu- 
dent ratings of the social environment of their classes provide incremental 
validity beyond that obtained by IQ and pretests in predicting cognitive and 
affective posttests (see reviews by Walberg, 1971; Randhawa & Fu, 1973; 
Khan & Weiss, 1973). Recently the incremental validity of the instrument 
used, the Learning Environment Inventory (LEI), has been shown in eight 
other secondary school subjects offered in Montreal (Walberg & Anderson, 
1972). The LEI requires the student to describe his class by agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with descriptive statements such as “The students look forward to 
coming to class,” and LEI scores are functions of both student and teacher 
characteristics. The present study employs an LEI-based instrument in Hindi 
that requires the student to agree or disagree with direct statements describing 
his teacher rather than his class. 


In past work with the LEI, it was considered necessary to carry out separate 
analysis on both class-mean and individual scores on IQ, LEI, pretests and 
posttests. While the important relations between LEI and learning have been 
found generally parallel in the two forms of analysis, itis conceivable that cor- 
relations and regression weights could differ in sign as well as magnitude in 
future research. The two forms of analysis answer different questions. 
Kconomists and sociologists who deal with aggregate data point out that 
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regressions of variables at national, state, census tract, and individual levels 
can produce quite different results, and the proper level of aggregation is not 
always clear. Analysis of class means affords independent units of observa- 
tion to meet the assumption of statistical inference (students within a class 
interact and affect one another’s learning, and hence their scores are corre- 
lated, not independent). But analysis of means also ignores individual 
variation within classes that is of theoretical interest to psychologists and of 
practical concern to educators. Analysis of individual scores across classes 
depicts the individual variation but does not disentangle class-mean effects. 
Because the two forms of analysis have different theoretical implications for 
research on teaching, a simultaneous analysis is proposed and carried out here 
that assesses the relative weights of individual scores and class means on IQ 
and LEI in the prediction of individual learning. 


Method 
Sample 


There are 26 school districts and 437 Higher Secondary Schools in the State 
of Rajasthan (of course, no generalization of the results beyond the population 
sampled should be statistically inferred). Lists of boys’ and girls’ schools 
within each of the district were prepared, and schools of each kind were ran- 
domly selected from each district. Schools in five districts along India’s border 
that were closed during the India-Pakistan War in 1972 had to be omitted from 
the sampling. In each school a tenth-grade social studies or a science class was 
tested or, in larger schools, classes in both subjects that did not overlap in stu- 
dent membership were tested. In the 41 schools in which tests were ad- 
ministered, complete data were available in 56 classes totaling 804 social 
studies and 452 science students with a mean age of 15 years. During the test 
administration, the following categorizations were made for each school: 
location—rural or urban; type—public or private; and sex—boys’ or girls’. 


Instruments 

The instrument used to measure teacher effectiveness from the student 
point of view consists of 120 statements in Hindi describing the teacher such 
as: “The teacher is pleased with us”, “The teacher pays attention to every stu- 
dent’, “The teacher presents his ideas in a clear manner’. The student checks 
one of five options: Never, Sometimes, Often, Most of the time, and Always. 
There are eight scales—Emotional Warmth, Accepting, Adaptable, Emotional 
Relationship, Fairness, Trust, Status, and Communication—each consisting 
of 15 items, and they vary in internal-consistency reliability from .71 to .87 for 
the present sample. A principal components analysis and varimax rotation 
showed that one large factor accounts for 82 percent of the variance in the sub- 
scales. Hence the sum of the scales was employed in the analysis and was term- 
ed “Quality”. 

Three sociometric nominations were obtained from each child on 10 
scales—Aggressive Behavior, Rapt Attention, Manipulating Others, Sharing 
and Helping, Negative Attention Getting, Following Directions, Withdrawal, 
Respect, Response to Internal Stimuli, and Social Interaction; the scales vary 
in internal consistency from .44 to .88. Principal components with varimax 
analysis revealed two factors labelled ‘“Studiousness” and “Mischievious- 
ness”, that account for 75 percent of the variance in the scales. 
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A socioeconomic status (SES) questionnaire and intelligence test were com- 
pleted by all students. On the questionnaire there are spaces for family income, 
parental education, and occupation. A standard weighting scheme was 
employed to calculate the index for each student. The 20-minute IQ test con- 
sists of 100 short items on number series, deduction, vocabulary, synonyms 
and antonyms, analogies, and general knowledge. Its internal consistency for 
a large sample of Rajasthan secondary students is .94. 


The 100-item achievement tests in Hindi are standardized and geared to the 
standard curriculum of Rajasthan Higher Secondary Schools. Two sample 
items translated from Hindi are: “From the point of view of raw material, 
which place is most suitable for establishing a sugar factory: Ajmer, Bombay, 
Lucknow, or Kanpur?” and “Which is the best method for protection from 
cholera: Vaccination, Inoculation, or Saline Injection?” The internal consis- 
tencies of the Social Studies and Science tests are respectively .67 and .81. 


All instruments were administered during the middle part of the school year 
(December and January) by one of authors (R.S.) and in a few cases by one of 
his students who had been trained to assist in the research. No particular dif- 
ficulties were observed, and the students appeared to be fully cooperative dur- 
ing the administration procedure. 


Variable Transformations 


The class means (M) and standard deviations were calculated for IQ, rated 
Teacher Quality, and Socioeconomic Status and punched on IBM cards for 
each student along with his individual scores. The univariate and bivariate 
statistics for the primary variables for analysis are shown in Tables 1 and 2. 


TABLE 1 
UNIVARIATE STATISTICS 


Social Studies Science 

M SD M SD 
Achievement B0)3877 iS) AST) BO0EZI9 LORD Sa 
1Qy One S 4 ag lid G3 ye PSOE 
Qualityy 398.861 28.241 SISA ZAKS) 33,043 
1Qp -005 13.889 -.008 12.630 
Quality) .004 67.946 .007 69.400 
Studiousness Dae 2 26.181 222549 245227 
Mischievousness 14.845 20.061 14.177 19.466 


Analysis 
An a priori ordering of the independent variables among and within sets 
was established for regression analysis as follows: 


A. 1Q, SES, and Quality class means (M) 
B. IQ, SES, and Quality class standard deviations 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATION MATRICES 


Ach. 1Qy Ql.y IQn Ql.p Stud. Mis. 
Achievement 087 163 229 549 429 -364 
TQ 269 149 000 000 026 -045 
Quality, oa 469 000 000 083 001 
IQn 360 000 000 243 179 -085 
Quality) 545 000 000 469 365 -405 
Studiousness 55) 068 103 328 103 SOE) 
Mischievousness SooL =114 -108 alia 6 -462 -216 


Note: Correlations for Science classes are below the diagonal; those for Social 
Studies are above the diagonal; decimal points omitted. 


. Cross-products of IQ, SES, and Quality class means 

. Sex, Type, Location (each in the form of dummy—0 or 1— values), and 
Number in the class. 

. Cross-products of IQ, SES and Quality (M) with Sex, Type, Location, 
and Number in Class 

. IQ, SES, and Quality individual deviations from the class mean (D) 
plus individual Sociometric Scores 

. Cross-products among IQ, SES, Quality (D), and Sociometric Scores 

. Cross-products of Sex, Type, Location, and Number in Class with IQ, 
SES, Quality (D), and Sociometric Scores. 


A multiple regression was programmed to scan the sets and variables within 
sets in the order indicated. Any variable that would not reduce the error 
variance significantly (probability less than .05) after higher priority variables 
were scanned (and either entered in the equation or eliminated depending on 
their significance) was eliminated from the analysis. The analysis was run on 
Social Studies students; and after the equations were estimated using the 
above procedure, residuals were calculated (by subtracting the predicted 
values from the observed values) and computer-plotted in scattergrams 
against the independent variables to check for any linear relations undetected 
in the regression and non-linear relations. 


te Re eee OG) 


Results and Discussion 
No variable in sets B, C, D, E, G, and H entered the regression, and only the 
variables from sets A and F listed in Table 3 contributed to the prediction of 
achievement. The results imply that: 
A. Among the class-mean values, IQ and Quality are significantly 
(probability less than .05) related to Social Studies Achievement; mean 
SES is not related to Achievement independent of mean IQ and Quality; 
mean Quality is related to Achievement independent of mean IQ. 
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TABLE 3 
ACHIEVEMENT REGRESSION ANALYSES 


Social Studies Science 
R Raw Standard R Raw Standard 
Increment Weight Error Increment Weight Error 
IQy 08 7*** .057 AZ ~269*KX -L81**% -043 
Qualityy ~O88xxx* -O44xxx* .009 O05 8*x** O05 7*** AO 
IQ, ~L1L3*** .053%** .019 ~L59**« ~1L51*%*x* .029 
Quality) 2297 KKK O49 *** .004 ~195*** -O49%x*x* .006 
Studiousness -O40%** -088**% OO -O40*%%* -L26%*** O27 
Mischievousness -O22*%KK —_ 084% mOms 2003 -.045%* .020 
Total R -647**% «1 258K 
Cross-Subject R OZ oO? 
Criterion- 
attenuation 
corrected R aoe) . 780 
* p= .05 
Pichia Pp = Oat 
K*K* p= .OOL 


The results further imply that, independent of variables entered during prior 
steps in each case: 
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The standard deviations of IQ, SES, and Quality are not related to 
Achievement; these results replicate the frequent finding that students 
in heterogeneous and homogeneous IQ and SES groups do not differ in 
measured Achievement. 


. Mean IQ, SES and Quality do not interact in their relation to Achieve- 


ment; in particular, the relation of mean Quality to Achievement does 
not differ significantly across class levels of IQ and SES. 


. Sex, Type, Location and Number of students in the class are not related 


to Achievement independent of mean IQ and Quality; in particular, 
these results replicate the frequent finding that class size is unrelated to 
measured Achievement. 


. The relations of mean IQ and Quality to Achievement do not differ 


across boys’ and girls’, public and private, and rural ane urban schools 
or in classes of different sizes. 


. The Deviation variables (individual value minus the class mean) for IQ 


and Quality are related to Achievement; SES deviation is not related to 
Achievement; Studiousness and Mischievousness are related to lear- 
ning. 


. Deviation IQ and Quality do not interact in their relation to Achieve- 


ment. 
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FH? Deviation IQ, Quality, and SES do not interact in their relation to 
Achievement with Sex, Type, Location and Number; in particular, the 
relation of Quality to Achievement does not differ in boys’ and girls’, 


public and private, and rural and urban schools or in different size 
classes. 


When the prediction of Science Achievement was calculated from the Social 
Studies regression weights, it produced a cross-subject validation of .702 (Table 
3). This cross-subject validation for Science is higher than the original R for 
Social Studies because the variance of Science Achievement is 31.7 percent 
higher than that of Social Studies achievement; the Science test as noted 
earlier is more reliable; and the patterns of correlations among independent 
and dependent variables differ somewhat for the two subjects (Table 2). 


In the final analysis, the screened six-term regression was calculated for 
Science students and put to a cross-subject validation on Social Studies 
students. The original R for Social Studies is .647, and the cross-subject R is 
.621 (Table 3). Thus, as shrinkage equations for few variables relative to the 
number of cases would suggest, the cross-subject R’s are nearly as high as the 
original R’s. When the cross-subject R’s are corrected for criterion-unreliability 
attenuation, the R’s for Social Studies and Science Achievement are about the 
same, .759 and .780, respectively (Table 3). Corrections for unreliability of the 
independent variables would raise the R’s substantially higher but methods of 
estimating reliabilities of the deviations have not been devised. 


Table 3 shows that the mean and deviation measures of Quality receive 
roughly equal weights in the regression; however, the deviation weight is un- 
doubtedly under-estimated since the deviation score is less reliable because the 
reliable class-mean variance is subtracted from it. The weights suggest what 
might be termed “optimization”—high rating of the teacher by the class 
associated with high levels of learning on the average—and 
“individualization”—a relatively higher rating (than the mean-class rating) 
given by an individual student associated with his high levels of learning. 
From a comparison of Quality means and deviation weights, individualization 
(teacher-student matching) appears to be somewhat more conducive to learn- 
ing than optimization (teacher-class matching). Moreover, the significant 
weights on the sociometric measures, Studiousness and Mischievousness, 
reveal student-class matching is also associated with higher levels of learn- 
ing. The analysis demonstrates complexities in the learning process in its 
natural, social setting that cannot be revealed by analysis of either class 
means or individual scores. Clearly more exploration of the analytic technique 
and rating scales are needed to test the generality of the relations shown here 
as well as to reveal the characteristics of teachers, classes, and students that 
produce the most suitable social matches for learning. 


To conclude on a statistical point, it may appear that the degree of freedom 
for mean and deviation regression weights should be the number of classes 
rather than the number of students. Using these fewer degrees of freedom in 
the present research does not change the significance levels, however, because 
the difference in t values (for the ratio of raw wieghts to their standard errors) 
on 50 degrees of freedom and an infinite number are small. What does remain 
unresolved is the independent-units-of-analysis assumption that is obviously 
violated in this and much other work by psychometrists, economists, and 
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sociologists who analyze unaggregated individual units from collectives such 
as student test scores across universities, individual incomes across different 
countries, and social class of families across urban areas. 
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Cognitive Complexity as a Determinant 
of Information Processing 


Relationships between cognitive complexity as defined by the ITI [Interper- 
sonal Topical Inventory (Tuckman, 1966)| and the CST [Conceptual Systems 
Test (Harvey, 1967)| and a number of other information processing variables 
were examined using 107 grade eleven students. Generally, characteristics of 
impulsivity, flexibility, and conformity were associated with ITI functioning, 
whereas a number of religious orientations were found to be associated only with 
CST functioning. Two conclusions appear to be derived from this summary: (a) 
the ITI and CST are assessing conceptual systems functioning differently, and 
(b) no necessary relationship exists between their domains of functioning. The 
latter suggestion would appear to be of particular relevance, as it implies that a 
disparity rather than a difference exists between at least these two psychometric 
approaches to systems functioning. Further investigators in the area might be 
wise to select instruments relevant to the particular theoretical formulation they 
prefer to adopt. (Dr. Stewin is Associate Professor in the Department of 
Educational Psychology, and Dr. Anderson is Professor in the same department 
at the University of Alberta.) 


Since their joint publication defining “conceptual systems theory”, Harvey 
and Hunt appear to have concentrated on training agents (environmental con- 
ditions) and behaviors characteristic of each conceptual system level (Harvey, 
1967; Harvey, Prather, White & Hoffmeister, 1968; Hunt, 1966; Hunt & Joyce, 
1967), whereas Schroder and others have adopted an information processing 
approach to conceptual systems functioning (Schroder, Driver & Streufert, 
1967; Streufert & Streufert, 1969; Bryson & Driver, 1972). These differing 
emphases in research have resulted in the development of distinct classifica- 
tory schema. In both models, however, the individual is ascribed a position 
along a concrete-abstract continuum and is presumed to possess a number of 
personal and conceptual attributes associated with his information processing 
style. 

For example, Harvey’s model might be summarized as follows: 


System I individuals are concrete, intolerant of ambiguity, categorical, dependent 
on external concepts, on authority, on the norms of their immediate social environ- 
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ment, etc. Fixation at the stage of negative independence (System II) results in a 
strong differentiation between the self and the social environment, leading to the re- 
jection of others and moving away from their influence. The development of em- 
pathy during the third stage (System III) results in return of affiliative tendencies, 
while the attainment of the final stage of development (System IV) results in a 
balance of affiliative and independent tendencies. (Zajonc, 1968, pp. 334-335.) 


Schroder et al. (1967, pp. 14-29) prefer to describe individuals in terms of 
higher and lower integrative structures. A high integrative index is associated 
with more degrees of freedom in the integrative process, less certainty, and the 
ability to generate and apply laws in organizing large bodies of information. 
Behavioral patterns generated by a high integrative index include a 
theoretical outlook, greater capacity to deal with diversity, greater discrimina- 
tion, and increasing potential for generation of new schemata without new ex- 
ternal conditions. 


The present study was designed to examine the relevance of these models to 
a number of information processing variables proposed by Uznadze (1966), 
Allport and Ross (1967), Kagan (Kagan, Pearson & Welch, 1966; Yando & 
Kagan, 1968), and Couch and Keniston (1960). 


Set. Set as defined by Uznadze (1966) refers to a readiness to perceive an ob- 
ject in a certain way which is a function of immediately preceding perceptions. 
Parallel to the effect of conceptual systems functioning, set would appear to ex- 
ercise a controlling influence on information processing activities. 


In the present study, set was established in the haptic modality by presen- 
ting the blindfolded subject with two unequal spheres (Uznadze, 1966). The 
subject was requested to grasp the spheres momentarily and to relate their 
comparative dimensionality. Following a predetermined number of setting 
trials, two equal spheres were presented (critical test). Most subjects continued 
to perceive the spheres as unequal (set illusion) for varying numbers of critical 
tests, and stated that the original spheres had been interchanged. Critical tests 
were presented either until the subject had acquired adequate perception 
(dynamic set) or the maximum number of extinction trials had been presented 
(static set). 


Attaining veridical perception appears closely related to flexibility (Coté, 
1968) in the acceptance and integration of relevant sensory stimuli. Therefore 
one would anticipate that individuals of higher integrative index, being more 
flexible, would tend to exhibit dynamic sets and should require fewer trials to 
fixate sets and to extinguish fixed sets than individuals of lower integrative in- 
dex. 


Religious Orientation. Allport and Ross (1967) have suggested that overt 
religious dependency may be associated with both intrinsic and extrinsic 
religious orientation. Intrinsic religious dependency is associated with the 
belief system of the individual whereas extrinsic religious dependency is more 
representative of social acquiescence in the form of religious conformity. 


System I individuals (Harvey, Hunt & Schroder, 1961), being highly reliant 
on authority and religion, would be expected to be intrinsically religious 
whereas System III individuals, being oriented toward intragroup control, 
would be expected to be extrinsically religious. Both Systems I and III would be 
expected to exhibit higher church attendance than subjects in other systems 
(Harvey, 1966). 
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As lower conceptual systems functioning has been associated with 
categorical thinking (Adams, Harvey & Heslin, 1966; Ware & Harvey, 1967), it 
was also suggested that System I individuals would exhibit a tendency toward 
indiscriminately pro-religious thought or a tendency to express agreement 
with religious stimuli regardless of content (Allport & Ross, 1967). 


Impulsivity-Reflectivity. Extensive research into response time or latency 
has been conducted by Kagan (1965a, 1965b, 1965c, 1966; Kagan, Pearson & 
Welch, 1966; Yando & Kagan, 1968). Kagan noted that subjects varied in both 
latency and error scores on a visual discrimination task and described their ap- 
proaches as either impulsive or reflective. Kagan, Rosman, Day, Albert and 
Phillips (1964) hypothesized that the latency period may be a reflection of the 
number of alternatives considered by the individual before responding. 


Sieber and Lanzetta (1964, 1966) have suggested that subjects with more 
complex conceptual structures require both more time and more information 
before reaching a decision than do less complex individuals. Ware and Harvey 
(1967) found individuals of lower conceptual systems more likely to form 
generalized opinions without complete information, which again implies that 
less complex individuals tend to make decisions quickly. These statements 
suggest that higher conceptual systems functioning would tend to be related to 
reflectivity whereas lower functioning would be related to impulsivity. 


Agreement Response Set. Differences in information processing have also 
been defined by Couch and Keniston (1960) using a measure of agreement 
response set. Emotional acceptance, exhibited by the “yeasayer’, would 
appear related to System I functioning, whereas emotional rejection, 
characteristic of the “naysayer’’, appears associated with System II func- 
tioning. Schroder, Driver and Streufert (1967, pp. 130-34) lend some support to 
this suggestion, noting a significant relationship between acquiescence and in- 
tegrative simplicity (Hunt, 1962) and between overgeneralized negativity and 
concrete structure (Streufert, 1966). 


Method 


Instruments used in the study are described below. The sample was com- 
posed of 54 male and 53 female grade eleven students (CA = 17.2 years) random- 
ly selected from a rural composite high school. Group test administration was 
conducted in one 2-hour session; individual test administration required less 
than 1 hour per subject. 


Complexity Measures. The Interpersonal Topical Inventory (ITI) and the 
Conceptual Systems Test (CST) were chosen as measures of complexity in this 
study on the basis of their objectivity and ease of scoring. The ITI (Tuckman, 
1966) consists of 36 forced choice situations, each permitting the assignation of 
a complexity level score for that item. Each subject obtains four raw scores, 
designating the number of choices made pertaining to each system. In- 
trasystem choices are converted to decile points derived by Tuckman (1966) 
and conceptual system membership is assigned on the basis of maximum 
decile rank. Subjects obtaining equivalent ranks in multiple systems are un- 
classifiable. 


The CST is an objective measure of conceptual level derived from actual 
subject responses to the TIB (This I Believe Test, Harvey, 1964, 1965). The sub- 
ject is required to respond to 49 statements on a Likert scale, indicating his 
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degree of acceptance or rejection of that statement. Factor analysis of the CST 
has yielded a number of factors “. . . theoretically consistent with the major 
characteristics of the four principal belief systems posited by Harvey and 
others (1961)” (Harvey et al., 1968, p. 156). Items loading on each CST factor 
have been identified, forming subscales pertaining to each factor. The CST is 
scored to yield six mean subscale scores; subjects are then classified into 
systems in accordance with cutting points on the CST profile (Harvey, 1967). 


Correlates of Complexity Measures. Administration of the haptic set task 
has been previously described. Data obtained consisted of trials to set fixation, 
trials to set extinction, and type of set (dynamic or static). 


Religious orientation was assessed on the 20 item Religious Orientation 
Scale (ROS), devised by Allport and Ross (1967). Intrinsic responses are low in 
value, extrinsic responses are high. Medians for both intrinsic and extrinsic 
scales are obtained and subjects are classified on this basis. Subjects scoring 
above both medians are termed extrinsic; subjects scoring below medians are 
termed intrinsic. Individuals who obtain a difference score of -12 or less (12 
points less on the intrinsic than the extrinsic subscale) are designated as in- 
discriminately pro-religious (IPR). A score of this magnitude indicates that the 
individual records at least 50 per cent more intrinsic choices than would be 
predicted from his extrinsic choices (Allport & Ross, 1967, p. 438). An indica- 
tion of frequency of church attendance is also obtained from item 12 of the 
ROS. 


The Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFF—Adult Version), devised by 
Yando and Kagan to evaluate impulsivity-reflectivity, consists of twelve visual 
matching situations. The subject is simultaneously presented with a standard 
and eight alternates and is requested to choose the alternate which replicates 
the standard. A response latency score between presentation of the situation 
and initial response to one alternate is obtained to the nearest half second. If 
response errors occur, the subject is informed he is incorrect and requested to 
continue responding until the correct alternate is selected. Initial latency 
scores and total error scores per item are summed to yield total scores for the 
test. Medians in latency and errors for the group are obtained and subjects are 
classified on a dual basis. Subjects above the median in latency and below the 
median in errors are termed reflective; subjects below the median in latency 
and above the median in errors are termed impulsive. Remaining subjects are 
unclassifiable. 


The Agreement Response Scale (ARS), devised by Couch and Keniston 
(1960), measures the tendency of the subject to agree or disagree with 
statements irrespective of their particular content (agreement response set). 
The ARS consists of 19 items, 12 of which exhibit high positive loadings on the 
ARS dimension; the remaining 7 exhibit high negative lopdingss Response 
values are pane’ to yield a total ARS score. 


Analysis and Results 
Product-moment correlations were computed between the 12 variables. The 
12 x 12 matrix of intercorrelations (Table 1) was factor analyzed by the prin- 
cipal axis method (Harman, 1967). Four eigenvalues greater than one were ob- 
tained. The unrotated factor matrix, with the communalities of the variables, is 
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presented in Table 2. Sums of squares of the loadings for each factor are given, 
as well as the percentage of common variance and the percentage of total 
variance accounted for by each factor. The four factors extracted, rotated to 
simple structure by the varimax method, are presented in Table 3. Loadings ex- 
ceeding + .300 on the rotated factors have been interpreted. 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN COMPLEXITY MEASURES AND CORRELATES 


Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


ret 


. Conceptual Systems 
Test (CST) 1.000 


2. Interpersonal Topical 


Inventory (ITI) -000* 1.000 
3. Agreement Response 
Set 014 -020 1.000 
4. Latency (MFF) 112 022 054 1.000 
5. Errors (MFF) -007 -192 -017 -584 1.000 
6. Excitation (Set) -095 060 070 -110 085 1.000 
7. Extinction (Set) 041 -112 -106 -203 Ba -023 1.000 
8. Dynamism (Set) 031 100 081 259 -451 044 -841 1.000 
9. ROS-Intrinsic 
Subscale 505 -259 172 -135 207 -053 082 -045 1.000 


10. ROS- Extrinsic 
Subscale 005 -147 265 -042 163 025 -053 116 292 1.000 


11. ROS-Indiscriminately 
Pro-Religious -310 062 036 =131 028 040 -096 134 -410 204 1.000 


12. ROS-Church 
Attendance 344 -096 161 -040 031 -020 -059 081 698 152 -346 1.000 


* All decimal points omitted except in diagonal. 


Factor I 


Factor I, which accounted for 31.23 percent of the common variance and 
19.74 percent of the total variance, was defined by the following loadings: 


Test Loading 
Dynamism of set .899 
Extinction trials -.867 
MFF Errors -.657 
MFF Latency .432 
TTL .326 


Characteristics reflected on this factor are high dynamism (flexibility) of set 
accomplished in few extinction trials, low MFF errors, moderately high MFF 
latency, and a tendency toward higher complexity as measured by the ITI. 
This factor was identified as one of flexibility. Highest loadings were obtained 
on dynamism or flexibility of set, and Kagan’s (1966) construct of reflectivity, 
defined by low MFF errors in conjunction with high MFF latency. A tendency 
toward low error scores is again observed in the loading indicating few trials to 
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set extinction, where five consecutive accurate perceptions are required before 
set is considered extinguished. 

This factor would appear best described as one of flexibility associated with 
the dimensionality and discrimination qualities of higher complexity. Flex- 
ibility may be conceived of as the mechanism allowing the admission of rele- 
vant novel stimuli in achieving dynamism of set and the generation and con- 
sideration of alternatives necessary to establish a reflective style. 


TABLE 2 
UNROTATED PRINCIPAL AXES FACTOR LOADINGS 


Variables Factor Loadings 
i qe Tit IV Communality 


1. Conceptual Systems 


Test (CST) 410% 502 -294 092 SLE 
2. Interpersonal Topical 

Inventory (ITI) -354 -026 -165 Sysyll 436 
3. Agreement Response Set 074 287 457 -149 319 
4. Latency (MFF) -418 430 —37'8 =411 671 
5. Errors (MFF) 618 -457 329 144 719 
6. Excitation (Set) -036 -095 290 624 484 
7. ExXtinet ron (Ser) 580 -575 -275 -183 Ta, 
8. Dynamism (Set) -584 631 BS 148 835 
9. ROS-Intrinsic 

Subscale 741 549 088 032 860 
10. ROS-Extrinsic 

Subscale 193 206 693 = Syl 658 
11. ROS-Indiscriminately 

Pro-Religious —417 251611 542 IGS 623 
12. ROS-Church Attendance 52S 618 043 167 691 

Sums of Squares Dy Sy ]f'5) Dee yond Ho Beit Ib OSS) 7.587 

% of Common Variance Bom 3{0)3 Sy) 20.98 14.49 100.00 

% of Total Variance 21.46 197734 D5 Nelle ODF 


* All decimal points have been omitted. 
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TABLE 3 
ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS (VARIMAX) 


Variables Factor Loadings 
il al WAC il IV Communality 


1. Conceptual Systems 


Test (CST) 027 707 -051 -107 Syl 
2. Interpersonal Topical 
Inventory (ITI) 326 -084 -470 319 436 
3. Agreement Response Set 170 075 532 039 319 
4. Latency (MFF) 432 038 -129 -682 671 
5. Errors (MFF) =657 030 255 472 (NS) 
6. Excitation (Set) 143 -036 -072 676 484 
Jo Leaineeem (Gexe)) -867 032 -137 -067 777 
8. Dynamism (Set) 899 -004 163 023 835 
Oe ROS -Intransie 
Subscale al 3}3} 830 388 064 860 
LO ROSE xXerins ie 
Subscale 029 -006 809 049 658 
11. ROS-Indiscriminately 
Pro-Religious 093 -704 316 138 623 
12. ROS-Church Attendance 085 780 Psy 108 691 
Sums of Squares Be Sos) ao0g 1.606 1.303 Wee SOu, 
% of Common Variance Sy 23) 30.43 HNL Ifo Ak 100.00 
% of Total Variance NV 1924 13.38 10.86 63). 22 


All decimal points have been omitted. 


Factor IT 


Factor II, which accounted for 30.43 percent of the common variance and 
19.24 percent of the total variance, was defined by the following loadings: 


Test Loading 
Intrinsic ROS .830 
ROS Church Attendance .780 
CL. Ud, 
IPR -.704 


These loadings describe a factor associated with high rejection of intrinsic 
religious statements (religious dogma), low church attendance, higher com- 
plexity as measured by the CST, and a general negative attitude toward 
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religious stimuli. This factor was identified as a religious rejection factor, par- 
ticularly concerning intrinsic beliefs and behaviors, and is associated with 
higher conceptual systems functioning. The CST as a measure of systems func- 
tioning would appear highly grounded in a religious context, reflecting 
Harvey’s (1966, pp. 48-49) orientation towards the importance of religious 
beliefs in conceptual systems classification. The loadings obtained on this fac- 
tor are consonant with Harvey’s (1966, p. 49) generalized conclusion that both 
System II and IV tend to disassociate from religious beliefs and participations, 
but that System IV members tended to exhibit less negativism toward religion 
than did System II individuals. In contrast to the religious rejection 
characteristic of lower systems functioning (System II), this factor may be 
associated with religious independence characteristic of higher functioning 
(System IV). 


Factor III 


Factor III, described by the following loadings, accounted for 21.17 percent 
of the common variance and 13.38 percent of the total variance: 


Test Loading 
Extrinsic ROS .809 
ARS oe 
ot -.470 
Intrinsic ROS .388 
IPR Jone 


Factor III is defined by high agreement with extrinsic religious items, 
moderate agreement response set, lower complexity as measured by the ITI, 
low rejection of intrinsic religious items, and a tendency toward IPR responses. 
These loadings suggest a factor of acquiescence in both religious and social 
spheres, coupled with lower complexity. 


Loadings on this factor suggest high acceptance of the utility of religion in 
conjunction with mild rejection of religious beliefs. In this instance, the tenden- 
cy toward IPR response patterns may be viewed as an indication of social con- 
formity rather than an indiscriminate acceptance of religious stimuli. This 
suggestion is commensurate with both lower conceptual systems functioning 
and social acquiescence. Couch and Keniston (1960) suggest that high agree- 
ment response set is associated with extroversion and lack of internalization of 
standards, reflected in the Extrinsic and Intrinsic ROS values observed on this 
factor. 


Factor IV 


Factor IV, which accounted for 17.17 percent of the common variance and 
10.86 percent of the total variance was defined by loadings of: 


Test Loading 
MFF Latency -.682 
Excitation Trials -.676 
MFF Errors . 472 
ITI .3l9 
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This factor, through its loadings of low MFF latency and moderately high 
MFY errors, would appear to be identified as an impulsivity factor in Kagan’s 
(1966) terminology. Impulsivity is here accompanied by high trials to set ex- 
citation and by a tendency toward higher complexity as measured by the ITI. 


Campbell (1968) noted that impulsive subjects do not condition well, 
however, the finding of a tendency towards complexity on a factor of impulsivi- 
ty is contrary to expectations. Tuckman (1966) suggested that the ITI appeared 
to misclassify a number of System I individuals into System III, leaving the 
marginal complexity loading obtained on the present factor subject to 
question. The factor appears to be best identified as one of impulsivity. 


An alternate interpretation of this loading is derived from Kagan’s (1966) 
suggestion that impulsivity may be indicative of minimal concern for errors. 
Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder (1961, p. 229) note that praise from the task ad- 
ministrator appears to be of greater value to System III individuals than does 
task success. Impulsivity, in this context, is consonant with higher (System 
III) ITI complexity. 


As mentioned previously, the CST and ITI were included in the battery on 
the basis of their objectivity and ease of scoring. It is relevant to note, in con- 
nection with the negative results of this aspect of the study, that a correlation 
of -.00 was obtained between the CST and ITI in the present study. Bower (1969, 
p. 69), using the CST and short form of the ITI (Gardiner, 1968, p. 115), 
calculated a correlation of .087 between these measures. It appears that these 
instruments are assessing conceptual systems functioning in distinct 
domains. 


Discussion 


The finding of orthogonality between the CST and the ITI necessitates a 
more intensive investigation of the psychometric aspects of conceptual 
systems functioning and a more intensive examination of the theoretical 
positions from which varied instruments emanate. Problems of measurement 
have previously been noted by Bower (1969), Streufert and Driver (1967), 
Streufert (1970), Vannoy (1965), Wiggins (1968), and Zajonc (1968). 


Several theorists and researchers in the area, although not always in com- 
plete agreement, have described conceptual systems levels in terms of 
cognitive and behavioural characteristics associated with various systems 
(Cross, 1967; Harvey, 1966; Harvey, Hunt & Schroder, 1961; Hunt, 1966; 
Schroder et al., 1967; Wolfe, 1963). Harvey (1967) appears to emphasize the 
religious orientations of his subjects in defining conceptual systems levels 
while Schroder (1967) has stressed information processing in his approach to 
conceptual systems functioning. These differences in approach are clearly 
reflected in instrumentation. Within the present study, characteristics of im- 
pulsivity, flexibility and conformity were associated with ITI functioning, 
whereas a number of religious orientations were found to be associated only 
with CST functioning. It is suggested that further research into conceptual 
systems functioning must closely examine the available instruments. 

Wiggins (1968), in his review of research in the area, has strongly suggested 
that the factor analytic technique, rather than the “one-shot” investigation, 
appears the most advantageous approach in applying presently available in- 
struments to determining the nature of the complexity variable. As noted 
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earlier, little commonality has been observed when various measures of com- 
plexity have been jointly administered, implying that this construct may be do- 
main specific rather than being a global trait. An efficacious approach to the 
problem of classification might encompass the administration of a battery of 
complexity and conceptual systems measures and the derivation of a mul- 
tidimensional scoring system to effect systems classification. A more com- 
prehensive and unitary theoretical formulation than is presently apparent will 
evolve only as greater amounts of empirically derived evidence differentiating 
between systems functioning becomes available. In this regard, the present 
study was concerned with examining the relationships between conceptual 
systems functioning and a number of other variables in an attempt to ascribe 
particular modes of functioning to differing systems. 
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The Reading Factor in Measuring 
Security in Children 


The influence of reading comprehension on security measured by the Institute of 
Child Study Security Test (The Jimmy Story) was investigated. Twenty-five 
grade 4 to 8 boys diagnosed as emotionally disturbed (assumed to be insecure) 
were individually matched on age, grade placement, non-language IQ and 
socioeconomic status with boys rated secure by their teachers. The ICS Security 
Test and Dominion Achievement Test in Silent Reading were administered to 
both groups. Analysis of security scores with reading scores as a covariate in- 
dicated reading comprehension did not invalidate the security measure. (Dr. 
Brockman is Associate Professor of Human Development in the Faculty of 
Home Economics, The University of Manitoba.) 


Reading difficulties manifested by children in the classroom raise many 
questions for the teacher and the school psychologist. Does the reading 
problem derive from sensory-perceptual deficiencies (Gibson, 1969; Czunder & 
Rourke, 1972), or from inadequate development of basic reading skills which 
then may become complicated by decreased motivation to learn the required 
skills? Such deficiencies may well lead to the child feeling anxious and insecure 
regarding his reading activity. On the other hand, a child who enters school 
with an emotional problem or feeling basically insecure in his interpersonal 
relations may fail to learn the basic reading skills or may learn them less effec- 
tively. The teacher, therefore, is required to identify a child’s difficulties before 
he becomes a problem child. This is especially important, as lack of awareness 
of the child’s needs and competence, which would allow for appropriate in- 
struction, is the primary in-school cause of insecurity (Stauffer, 1969). 

To assist the teacher in recognizing one type of problem child, Grapko (1957) 
designed the Institute of Child Study Security Test (ICS Security Test). Its pur- 
pose is to measure the personal security and consistency of behaviour of 
children in grades 4 to 8. For the ICS Security Test, developed on the basis of 
Blatz’ Theory of Security (1944), Grapko specifically defined security as “the 
ability to complete an activity and the willingness to accept one’s own 
decisions, actions, and consequences in the performance of an activity” (1957, 
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p. 4). He described five levels or degrees of security. (a) The lowest level, 
insecurity, describes a child who is unable to decide and unwilling to accept 
the consequences of his actions. (b) The level designated Deputy Agent 
describes the child who avoids accepting the consequences of his actions by 
resorting to defense mechanisms of excuse, blame, or denial. (c) The imma- 
turely dependent child seeks help in making a decision, and support in 
accepting consequences. (d) The maturely dependent child is willing to accept 
the outcome of his actions provided he can share such responsibilities with a 
peer. (e) A child who can make up his mind, act on his decision, and accept 
the outcome willingly is independently secure. 


The ICS Security Test (The Jimmy Story) is organized around fifteen 
situations in the school day of an ordinary youngster named Jimmy. It 
assumes that the child being tested will identify with Jimmy and, in so doing, 
project his own personal reactions to each problem situation in which he finds 
Jimmy. The child responds by ranking five possible solutions, each of which 
represents one of the five levels of security. 


From these rankings two measures of the child’s test performance are ob- 
tained: (a) a security score which reflects the degree a child’s behaviour agrees 
with the ideal type of secure behaviour, and (b) a consistency score which in- 
dicates the degree of uniformity the child shows in ranking the statements at 
the same level of security. The raw consistency and security scores, ranging 
from O to 100, are transformed into percentile scores following the norms 
provided in the test manual. Because the mean scores of the normative sample 
differed significantly between the older (grades 6, 7, and 8) and the younger 
children (grades 4 and 5) and between girls and boys, four sets of percentile 
norms were provided. 


Three independent validity measures are reported for the ICS Security Test 
(Grapko, 1957). Face validity of the test items and their alternatives indicated 
an average agreement of 71% among nine staff members and 87% among six 
teams of five members each of third year university students. Construct validi- 
ty, suggested by the correlations of security ratings of teachers of grades 4 to 8 
with their pupils’ security scores ranged from .013 to .175 (pis NS) for grades 6 
and 7 children and from .194 (p < .05) to .498 (p < .01) for grades 4 and 5 
children. Similar correlations with consistency scores ranged from .072 (pis 
NS) to .298 (p < .05) for grades 6 and 7 children and from .289 (p < .01) for 
grades 4 and 5 children. As a criterion measure the California Test of Per- 
sonality correlated with grade 5 ICS Security scores at .254 (p < .01). 

However, the fact that the JCS Security Test requires the child to read the 
episodes and five alternative solutions silently and without assistance from 
the teacher raises a further question in regard to its validity. This question is 
particularly relevant among grades 4 to 8 children for whom itis assumed that 
the basic reading skills have already been acquired. If, for some reason other 
than security, a child has failed to acquire reading skills by grade 4, will he 
score at a low level of security on Grapko’s test? 


For this study it was assumed that grades 4 to 8 children, who had been 
referred to therapy by their respective school personnel because of emotional 
problems, were insecure. If they scored low on Grapko’s ICS Security Test and 
equal to children with no emotional problems on a reading achievement test, 
then the security score could not be regarded as confounded by a silent reading 
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Method 
Subjects 


An experimental and control group of 25 boys each who regularly attended 
school in grades 4 to 8 were selected for the study. The experimental group had 
been diagnosed by psychologists as emotionally disturbed and attended week- 
ly therapy sessions at the time of testing. The control group, selected from 
regular classrooms of the same school systems, were individually matched 
with the experimental Ss in respect to: (a) attendance in either Public or 
Separate Schools, (b) grade placement, (c) non-language IQ, and (d) 
socioeconomic background. Insecure Ss were eliminated from the control 
group on the basis of the teacher’s judgement of the security level of each. Boys 
who were physically handicapped and/or in whose home a language other 
than English was spoken were also eliminated from the sample. 


Tests 


The Non-Language Multi-Mental Test of Terman, McCall, and Lorge(1942) 
provided an appraisal of intelligence by means of pictorial symbols. It has been 
standardized for children in grades 3 through 8 on a sample of 2500 children 
representative of elementary schools, differences in socioeconomic back- 
grounds, and average intelligence. The reliability of the test is .86 for Form A 
and .90 for Form B. 


Socioeconomic background, determined according to the “Index of Status 
Characteristics” of William Lloyd Warner (1957), considered four factors: oc- 
cupation of the wage earner in the family, source of income of the wage earner, 
type of house, and dwelling area in which the ratee lived. Descriptions of house 
types and dwelling areas appropriate to the geographic area were obtained 
from quality ratings outlined by town planning consultants who had done a 
comprehensive survey of the city two years previous to this study. 


The Dominion Achievement Test in Silent Reading (Dominion Reading 
Test), employed to access the variable factor, is a diagnostic test in paragraph 
reading “designed to measure achievement in silent reading.” It has been stan- 
dardized on approximately 7000 pupils from the geographic area in which the 
study was done. The internal consistency estimates of reliability are .858 for 
Form A and .843 for Form B. 


To ensure proper selection of Ss as controls, teachers were provided with the 
definition of security underlying the JCS Security Test together with descrip- 
tions and examples of the five levels of security as outlined in the test manual. 
On a five-point scale the teacher indicated his estimate of the chosen S’s securi- 
ty as he observed it (a) in the classroom and (b) on the playground. Children 
who were rated in the lower two levels of security, Deputy Agent or insecurity, 
were not included in the control sample. Seventy percent of the control Ss were 
rated in the highest two levels of security. Six months after the original judge- 
ment a verbal re-estimate of the security level of the control Ss by different 
teachers who were also familiar with the children, confirmed the initial ratings 
in all cases. 


Testing 


Prior to testing, matching with regard to Public or Separate School, grade 
placement, IQ, father’s income and occupation was possible from information 
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obtained from clinical files and school records. Matching on type of house and 
dwelling area was achieved by visiting each home of a potential S. 


The Ss were tested during two sessions. The Non-Language Multi-Mental 
Test and the ICS Security Test were given during a first session and the Domi- 
nion Reading Test during a second session. The experimental group was tested 
during regular therapy sessions and the control group during regular school 
hours. Because testing, particularly of the experimental children, was often dif- 
ficult the B-forms of the tests were given when any doubt regarding optimal 
testing conditions existed. 


Results 


The results of this study indicated not only that the security score means of 
the experimental Ss were lower than those of the control Ss but also that they 
were more variable (Table 1). On the expected contaminating variable, 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SECURITY, CONSISTENCY AND 
READING SCORES WITH ADJUSTED SECURITY AND CONSISTENCY 
SCORE MEANS 


Se are Younger Older Total 
E C E Cc E Cc 
N 10 10 ae i 25 25 

Security 

Mean 58.45 Uso 68.16 76.24 64.27 Tae 4 

S.ds 13.46 1/52)0) 10.42 Sei l8 12.66 7.74 

Adjusted BOS Hal 72.66 69.38 (Oz (SiS\5 sn! 74.07 
Consistency 

Mean 17.41 Shale SHS} 23703, SIELS ZO mo 36.06 

Sad. Mlle ASle We BIS) Lo. 38 RO 16.30 aly AShe 

Adjusted WS), 23} 29593 PSD Say, Ped ete}") 34.34 
Reading 

Mean 4.86 Siege Sy loys: GiadS yah) 6.41 

s.d. 1.08 P.45 1.62 ey 1.48 1.46 


reading, though the experimental Ss scored approximately one grade lower 
than the control Ss (F = 6.39, df = 1/46, p<.05, Table 2), the variability of their 
reading scores was virtually equal to that of the control Ss. However, a two-way 
analysis of covariance of the security scores with reading scores as covariant 
demonstrated a significant difference between the security scores of the ex- 
perimental and control groups (F = 8.62, df = 1/45, p < .01). No differences 
between younger and older groups and no Age x Group interaction were in- 
dicated (Table 3). With adjustment of the mean security scores for the reading 
covariant the means of the experimental and control groups tended to converge 
but not significantly. 

The consistency scores, in contrast (Table 1), though lower among the ex- 
perimental than the control Ss, were equally variable. A two-way analysis of 
covariance indicated a difference between the experimental and control groups 
(F = 5.65, df = 1/45, p < .05); however, within class variance was also 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DOMINION READING TEST SCORES 
OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS BY AGE 


Source SS df MS F-ratio 
Age 7.84 il 7.84 3.60 
Group TORO 1 13.94 6.39% 
Age x Group OL 1 = (Qj == 
Within 100.07 46 2218 
Total 2S 49 
“ip <.05 

TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OFSECURITY SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL BY AGE WITH READINGS SCORES AS COVARIANT 


Source SS df MS F-ratio 
Age 219.95 il 21.995 Deas) 
Group 886.00 il 886.00 8.616%** 
Age x Group 161.02 1 161.02 MW ASSVSle 

Error EOWA <2 45 102283 
= wAthine ceale b = 2.346 
AK p< Or! 

TABLE 4 


CORRELATION OF SECURITY AND CONSISTENCY SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS AND YOUNGER AND OLDER Ss WITH 
READING SCORES PARTIALED OUT IN PARENTHESES 


Younger Older Total 
Experimental -93* (.97%) .78*% (.80%) .76* (.76*) 
Control -84* (242) .92% (.92%) .92* (.90%) 
Experimental and Control .87* (.83%*) .86* (.85%*) -83* (.80*) 


ees OL 
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demonstrated to be significant (F' = 10.18, df= 2/25, p < .01). Adjustment of con- 
sistency score means for the reading factor showed a convergence of means of 
the experimental and control groups similar to that shown in the covariant ad- 
justment of security scores (Table 1). 


Though the correlations of security and consistency scores were substantial 
for both experimental and control groups as well as for age and age subgroups, 
when the reading factor was partialed out differential effects of reading ability 
upon security and consistency scores became evident (Table 4). The most strik- 
ing effect was observed in the control group where the correlation between 
security and consistency scores decreased to nonsignificance among the 
younger Ss and remained identical among the older Ss. 


Discussion 


The results of this study indicated that acquired reading skills did not 
significantly affect the testee’s ability to judge and rank statements represen- 
ting the five levels of security described in the JCS Security Test. Hence, the 
security score was a measure of the child’s independence in making his own 
decisions and of his willingness to accept the consequences of action initiated 
by such decisions. 


Furthermore, the assumption that the children diagnosed by psychologists 
as emotionally disturbed were also insecure as defined by Blatz (1944) and 
Grapko (1957) was generally confirmed. However, among the experimental 
group eight Ss scored within one standard deviation of the mean of the control 
group. Hence, though not all children diagnosed as emotionally disturbed rated 
as insecure on the JCS Security Test, 68% of those included in this study did ob- 
tain low security scores. It would appear, then, that the JCS Security Test can 
function as an effective test to alert the teacher of insecure children 
some of whom may also be psychologically defined as emotionally disturbed. 


The results of this study would, however, suggest caution in regard to the in- 
terpretation of the security scores of grades 4 and 5 children. The dis- 
appearance of the significant correlation between security and consistency 
scores of the younger control group when the reading factor was partialed out 
suggested that reading comprehension among the grades 4 and 5 children in 
this study may not have been sufficiently developed for them to discriminate 
among the five alternative solutions. For younger children who obtain low 
scores on both security and consistency measures it is, therefore, suggested 
that either a standardized reading test or. the elementary form of the JCS Se- 
curity Test (The Tommy Story) also be given to provide evidence of whether or 
not the score obtained by the child reflects not insecurity, but a lack of the type 
of reading skills required by the ICS Security Test (The Jimmy Story). 

It may be concluded that when reading comprehension skills are relatively 
mastered, the ICS Security Test score does appear to be a valid measure of a fac- 
tor other than, and almost independent of, the reading factor measured by the 
Dominion Reading Test, namely, security. 
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Student and Teacher Attitudes Towards 
Education: An Exploratory Study 


Much interest has been expressed in recent years in the problem of identifying 
attitudinal changes which take place during the course of teacher preparation. 
This study was an attempt to explore aspects of this problem, first by developing 
a particular conceptual model to isolate significant attitudes, secondly by con- 
structing a questionnaire type instrument based on the model, and thirdly by ad- 
ministering the questionnaire to students and teachers at the University of 
Alberta and analysing the results. This analysis enabled a judgment to be 
made on the efficacy of the instrument and revealed significant attitudinal 
differences in students’ and teachers’ perceptions of education. (Dr. Miller is 
Associate Professor in the Department of Educational Foundations, Faculty of 
Education, at the University of Alberta, Edmonton.) 


Introduction 


Those engaged in teacher preparation are frequently hard put to measure 
and demonstrate the effects of the educational experiences they provide for 
their students. To some extent, this is due to the emphasis placed upon the at- 
titudinal and belief-system changes said to occur in students during and asa 
result of their training; such changes, it is assumed, are intrinsically dif- 
ficult to measure and account for. 

In spite of this, and perhaps because of it, there has been no lack of interest 
among educational researchers in exploring changes and differences in 
students’ attitudes during the course of their teacher training (McLeish, 1970, 
pp. 188-200). Most frequently, these studies have investigated attitudes and at- 
titudinal differences in terms of the subjects’ preferences for educational 
situations and procedures, which seem to “hang together” logically (or psy- 
chologically) as “clusters” or “factors”. Particular individuals can then be 
categorized as showing strong or weak belief tendencies towards preferences 
for clusters (we may legitimately call them positions) such as liberalism, 
authoritarianism, radicalism, and the like. 

In the formulation and development of a conceptual-analytic model for in- 
vestigating attitudes and opinions, the work of Eysenck deserves special men- 
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tion (Eysenck, 1944, 1947). In his studies of generally held attitudes towards 
socio-political questions, he employed a two-dimensional classification, 
political radicalism-conservatism, and tough-tendermindedness. Oliver 
(1953) independently arrived at a somewhat similar classificatory scheme for 
examining attitudes toward education. In his attempt to investigate contem- 
porary attitudes in terms of causally significant historical theories of educa- 
tion, Oliver utilised the dimensions of “naturalism-idealism”, and 
‘“suthoritarianism-liberalism”, the former representing a metaphysical 
polarisation of beliefs, the latter discriminating between more strictly 
pedagogical preferences. The crossing of these two dimensions made possible 
the representation of four archetypical clusters of preferences or educational 
philosophies, authoritarian idealism (Plato), authoritarian naturalism (Marx), 
liberal idealism (Froebel) and liberal naturalism (Rousseau). This “model” was 
utilized and developed further by Oliver and Butcher (1962, 1968) in their in- 
vestigations of educational attitudes of teachers according to sex, age, political 
party, religious affiliation and type of school. One of the more ambitious 
studies of the many that have followed the work of Oliver and Butcher is that 
of McLeish (1970). Utilising a multidimensional approach to the analysis of 
educational opinions, McLeish investigated the changes in attitudes of some 
1600 students in colleges of education over a three year program. While the 
findings of the study were many and complex, they tended to confirm the 
hypothesis suggested by previous studies that while changes in pedagogical 
preferences were relatively easy to effect, the more deeply held personal values 
or “life-philosophies” remained fairly intractable. 


The investigation reported here was one of this general type: it was an 
attempt to shed further light upon the general issue of student and teacher at- 
titudes and beliefs, first by developing an instrument constructed upon an in- 
dependently conceived two-dimensional model of educational opinions, and 
secondly by analysing the results of the administration of the questionnaire to 
510 students and teachers attending the University of Alberta during 1972-73. 


The Theoretical Model and Design of the Questionnaire 


At the end of the nineteenth century, John Dewey commented upon the 
emergence of two fundamentally opposed educational “‘sects’’, the one, which 
he labelled “‘new’’, stressing the inviolability of the child’s claims to freedom, 
spontaneity and growth; the other, the “traditional”, insisting upon the 
primacy of control, discipline, order and skill and knowledge acquisition 
(Dewey, 1902, pp. 3-10). Such schools of thought are well characterised by the 
terms “‘childcentred” and “non-childcentred’’. 


The contention that this dualism is still a central element in teachers’ and 
students’ belief systems is supported not only by introspection and personal ex- 
perience but by the results of the studies of several other investigators 
(McLeish, 1970, pp. 167 ff.). It was decided therefore to utilise the 
childcentredness-non-childcentredness dualism as a dimension of contem- 
porary educational belief systems, and an attempt was made to isolate the 
most significant elements of each “‘cluster’. Thus, “‘childcentredness” seemed 
to be based upon a belief in the innate goodness of the child, which in turn im- 
plied a preference for freedom of development, choice and action, and thus for 
“instinctive” behaviour such as play, for unstructured learning environments, 
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and for behaviour arising out of motivational needs. To such a set of 
preferences could be opposed ‘“‘non-childcentredness”, which seemed to rest 
upon a denial of innate goodness, and to imply corresponding preferences for 
discipline, for habitual or learned behaviour, such as work, for structured lear- 


ning environments, and for the primacy of prescriptive needs. 


On the basis of such an analysis, it was decided to formulate ten statements 
giving positive responses to each of the elements of childcentredness and ten to 
those of non-childcentredness. The strength of an individual’s preference for 
childcentredness or inferred distaste for non-childcentredness was measured 
by a score obtained by assigning numbers to responses given to the statements 
(1 indicating strong agreement with a non-childcentred position, 2 indicating 
agreement with a non-childcentred position, 3 indicating no preference, 4 in- 
dicating a preference for a childcentred position, and 5 indicating a strong 
preference for a childcentred position) and then totalling them. The possible 
range of scores was thus 20 to 100, the former representing the most extreme 
position of non-childcentredness and the latter the most extreme of childcen- 
tredness. 


In understanding and explaining contemporary educational belief 
systems, this dimension is perhaps an important one; but itis not the only one. 
Even a cursory investigation of the literature of pedagogy in the nineteenth 
century reveals that Dewey’s summary of the development of educational 
thought is too simplistic. Educational opinion did and still does split on the 
dualism of childcentredness versus non-childcentredness. But it split, and still 
does split, just as deeply on other issues, and on none more profoundly and 
significantly than the nature and status of modern science and scientific in- 
quiry. Indeed, this question, raising as it does metaphysical, epistemological, 
axiological and theological considerations, is more fundamental and poten- 
tially more generative of lasting differences in educational thought and prac- 
tice. It was decided, therefore, to add this dimension to the original one of 
childcentredness-non-childcentredness. 

The second dimension was conceived of in terms of two opposing clusters of 
logically related preferences, designated respectively as “toughmindedness” 
and ‘‘tendermindedness’’. The discrete yet related elements of 
toughmindedness were identified as a belief in or preference for metaphysical 
materialism and consequently for empiricism, determinism, and objectivity as 
a characteristic of inquiry, knowledge and professional relationships. To these 
could be opposed the cluster of preferences designated tendermindedness, the 
principal elements of which were preferences for metaphysical transcenden- 
talism, intuitionism, free will, and subjectivity as a characteristic of inquiry, 
knowledge and human relationships. 

As in the treatment of the previous dimension, ten statements representing 
agreement with the discrete elements of each cluster were formulated. The 
relative strength of an individual's preference for toughmindedness or tender- 
mindedness was measured in a similar fashion to that of the previous dimen- 
sion, the possible range of scores being 20 to 100, the former representing ex- 
treme tendermindedness, the latter extreme toughmindedness. 

The instrument thus consisted of forty statements, the four clusters of 
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preferences, “childcentredness’”, “non-childcentredness”’, “toughmindedness” 
and “tendermindedness”, each being represented by ten statements. 
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Ideationally, the instrument made possible the association of childcen- 
tredness or non-childcentredness with either toughmindedness or tender- 
mindedness. These associations produce four archetypical educational 
positions, or clusters of preferences, each corresponding to an historically 
significant and contemporaneously recognizable educational theory. Thus the 
association of childcentredness with toughmindedness may be seen as 
characteristic of pedagogical naturalism as conceived and explained by Rous- 
seau and Dewey, and with tendermindedness as typical of educational roman- 
ticism, as felt and expressed by the literary imagination of a William Blake or 
Charles Dickens, by the fertile minds of modern client-centred therapists like 
Rogers and Laing, and in the experiments of Homer Lane and A. S. Neill. The 
association of non-childcentredness with toughmindedness may be seen as 
representative of the educational ideas of 19th century utilitarians such as J. 
Bentham and James Mill and 20th century behaviourists like J.B. Watson and 
B. F. Skinner; and with tendermindedness of the educational implications of 
the Christian view of the child, particularly as viewed by the nineteenth and 
twentieth century Evangelical. 

The nature of the positions under investigation are represented in the 
following diagram: 


toughmindedness 
100 © 


100 


non-childcentredness 
childcentredness 


20 
tendermindedness 


Procedure 


The instrument was administered to 510 students and practicing teachers 
attending classes in the Faculty of Education at the University of Alberta dur- 
ing 1972 and 1973. No criteria, other than availability, were used in the selec- 
tion of the respondents. They were, however, required to supply biographical 
information concerning age, sex, years of teaching experience, years of univer- 
sity level education, teaching specialisation, and whether they were in the 
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Elementary or Secondary route of teacher preparation. They were then asked 
to respond to the forty statements twice, first indicating their own degree of 
agreement or disagreement with each statement, and secondly giving the 
response which they believed “the system” or “those who control education” 
(i.e. politicians, administrators, teachers) would give to each statement. It was 
expected that a measure would thus be obtained not only of the respondents’ 
own belief patterns, but also of their conception of the educational values and 
attitudes of the system within which they were either working or destined to 
work. 


Analysis of Data 


The analysis of the data was carried out in several stages. Following the 
transfer of all biographical information and both sets of item responses to com- 
puter cards, an attempt was made to investigate the validity of the instrument 
by subjecting the data to an item and factor analysis. 


The item analysis of students’ and teachers’ responses concerning their own 
beliefs about education provided the following significant information. The 
means of almost all of the 40 responses (on a five point scale) were clustered 
around the score three, with a low of 2.12 and a high of 4.08, with standard 
deviations for all items within the range of .96 to 1.27. There were thus no items 
which were judged to be sufficiently eccentric to warrant special treatment or 
exclusion from further analysis. 


The analysis of the responses concerning attitudes and beliefs attributed to 
the system yielded slightly different information. Since, as will be noted later, 
there existed considerable agreement about how the system actually operated 
(i.e. relatively toughmindedly and non-childcentredly) the means of the twenty 
items concerned with the tough-tenderminded dimension were clustered 
around 4, while those dealing with the childcentred-nonchildcentred dimen- 
sion were consistently close to 2. This considerable degree of unanimity was ap- 
parent in the much lower standard deviation for each item, only 16 of 40 being 
above 1 and the range from .75 to 1.20. 

In view of the complex nature of the theoretical framework of the instru- 
ment it is not surprising that factor analysis revealed the presence, in the 
responses, of several significant factors. Indeed there were in the personal 
belief responses no less than fourteen “‘significant” factors (i.e. with eigen- 
values greater than 1). Of these the first two were especially significant accoun- 
ting for 4.65 and 2.61 of a total variance of 22.41. 

The first factor clearly represented the general factor of child- 
nonchildcentredness as opposed to tough-tendermindedness and separated 
clearly all items associated with sub-test 1 concerning child- 
nonchildcentredness from those of sub-test 2 concerning tough- 
tendermindedness. 

The second factor was more complex. Upon analysis it was revealed to bea 
combination of toughmindedness with childcentredness (naturalism) as op- 
posed to tendermindedness with nonchildcentredness (evangelicalism). 

Printed out on an unrotated factor matrix, factors 1 and 2 gave the following 
distribution of items. 


The resultant separation of the forty items into four groups of ten, each 
group comprised solely of items associated with one of the four polarities used 
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in the construction of the questionnaire, was taken as evidence that the items 
in each group were, in fact, related to each other and comprised a distinct and 
measurable preference cluster. 


10 ne vO 
Tough Minded 2 Child Centred 
Items « Items 


Factor 1 


10 10 
Tender Minded Non-Child-Centred 
Items Items 


The factors involved in the responses concerning the beliefs attributed to 
the system were essentially similar. There were 13 “significant” factors and 
the first two factors, which accounted for 6.30 and 2.36 of a total variance of 
22.49 represented the same theoretical aspects of the instrument. 


As a result of this analysis, it was judged that the further examination of 
responses in terms of the original theoretical framework was worthwhile, and 
several analyses of variance were carried out comparing personal beliefs with 
beliefs about the system according to sex, student-teacher status, age, years of 
teaching experience and years of university training, and whether Elementary 
or Secondary route. 


Summary of Findings 
By far the most significant difference revealed by analysis was that 
between the respondents’ own beliefs and those they attributed to the system, 
which was almost universally perceived to be less childcentred and more 
toughminded than the respondents themselves. In fact, of the 510 respondents, 
only 45 saw the system as being more childcentred than themselves and 62 as 
more tenderminded than themselves. 


In tabular form, the total group mean scores were as follows: 


Child Centred and 


Non-Childcentred Tough-Tender 
Dimension Minded Dimension 
Personal Beliefs 61.5 60.0 
Beliefs attributed to system 42.5 71.0 
p< 4001 Maer eS 


The possible explanations for this dichotomy are many and highly specula- 
tive. They would appear, however, to be connected with the tendency of 
educationists and the teaching profession to conceive of childcentredness and 
tendermindedness (characteristic “romantic” responses) as more relevant, 
more human and thus more desirable than nonchildcentredness and 
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toughmindedness (characteristic “utilitarian” responses) which are judged to 
be mechanical, cold and inhuman. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note the preference expressed by the 
Worth Commission for the “Person-Centred Society”, with its “self discovery 
and self expression, service to others, individualism, sensualism, . . .capacity 
for joy and self-fulfillment” as opposed to the “Second-Phase Industrial Socie- 
ty” with its “self control and self discipline, self advancement, conformity, 
puritanism, . . . endurance of stress and acquirement” (Commission on 
Education Planning, 1972, p. 32). 

Thus, somewhat ironically, the same individuals who were working or who 
had chosen to work in “the system”—and who therefore in a very real sense 
comprised it—saw themselves as committed to radically different educational 
values from those generally associated with the institution and operation of 
universal public schooling. Whether this dichotomy is peculiar to those who 
choose teaching as a career or whether it is a result of teacher education 
programs are clearly questions which deserve further study. 


The analyses of variance carried out within the total group revealed one ma- 
jor significant difference, that between the degree of childcentredness of those 
who were actually engaged in teaching and those who were attending universi- 
ty. In tabular form, the mean scores of these two groups on the childcentred- 
nonchildcentred dimension were as follows: 


Teachers Students 
Personal Beliefs 55.4 62.6 p <.001 
Beliefs attributed to system 45.1 42.0 p <.001 


Students, then, according to their responses, were more childcentred and 
saw the system to be less childcentred than did teachers. While both students 
and teachers perceived a gap between their own belief system and that of the 
system, this gap was significantly larger for the student. However, in terms of 
the tough-tenderminded dimension, there were no significant differences 
between students and teachers: both perceived it to be equally more 
toughminded than themselves. 

Further analyses of variance conducted upon other groups served to con- 
firm but not in any important sense to enlarge upon this finding. The analysis 
according to years of teaching experience revealed a significant difference (p < 
.01) in childcentredness only between those who had never taught (more 
childcentred) and those who had (less childcentred), and no differences at allin 
terms of tough-tendermindedness. The actual length of teaching experience 
did not appear to be a significant factor in affecting the degree of child or non- 
childcentredness. 

The analysis of age group differences provided further confirmation of 
these findings. The only significant difference (p < .02) in degree of childcen- 
tredness was between those who were under 21 (largely made up of those who 
had never taught) and those over 26 (largely made up of those who had taught). 
Once again, the former were more childcentred, and once again, there were no 
significant differences in the tough-tenderminded dimension. 
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Further analyses conducted according to sex, elementary or secondary 
route, and years of university training revealed no further significant dif- 
ferences in either dimension. 

In conclusion, as far as the dimension of childcentredness was concerned, 
the one factor which appeared to be crucially significant was whether or not 
the individual had actually faced a class of students as a fulltime teacher. Just 
as marriage is said to be the cure for love, so perhaps is professional contact 
with children the cure for childcentredness. In this dimension, age, sex, length 
of teaching experience and university training did not appear to be significant 
factors. 


Perhaps the most interesting finding was the failure of the analyses to 
reveal any significant correlates of tough or tendermindeness. To some extent, 
this adds support to other studies which have shown that, while teacher train- 
ing can, perhaps, modify or even create pedagogical and procedural 
preferences, in terms of fundamental metaphysical, epistemological and 
axiological beliefs whose significance for the individual transcends the 
classroom situation, it seems to exercise little influence (McLeish, 1970, pp. 168- 
178). Faculties of Education may well turn out teachers with “correct” 
pedagogical preferences, shortlived as they may be; they have not, to date, 
succeeded in turning out “better” people. Nor, of course, is it clear that they 
should attempt to do so. 


In the analysis and interpretation of the data discussed in this paper, the assistance of Ms. Wendy Kersteen is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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Bilingual Education and Cognition 


Sixty-one grade 6 balanced bilinguals drawn from the French-English bilingual 
program of the Edmonton Separate School System were found to perform at a 
significantly higher level than sixty-one unilinguals, matched for sex, SES, and 
age, on several measures of reasoning and divergent thinking. 

The performance of children in the bilingual program from French speaking 
homes, English homes and homes where both French and English were spoken 
was also examined. The French group, despite being most balanced in French 
and English linguistic skills, performed at a significantly lower level than the 
other two bilingual groups (but not the unilinguals) on a measure of verbal 
reasoning. (Dr. Gulutsan is Professor in the Department of Educational Psy- 
chology; Mr. Cummins is a graduate of the University of Alberta, and now with 
the Educational Research Centre at St. Patrick’s College, Dublin, Ireland.) 


Introduction 


Bilingual education has been defined as “schooling provided fully or partly 
in a second language with the object in view of making students proficient in 
the second language while, at the same time, maintaining and developing their 
proficiency in the first language and fully guaranteeing their educational 
development” (Stern, 1972, p. 1). Stern (1973) points out that in recent years 
there has been an eagerness to make education in two languages much more 
widely available and to regard bilingual schooling as educationally desirable 
and as a remedy for a number of social ills. 

This renewed interest and optimism is in contrast to the earlier belief that 
bilingual schooling has negative consequences for the child’s intellectual and 
emotional development. Tucker and d’Anglejan (1971) outline four widely 
held beliefs regarding bilingual education. These are: 


1. Children who are instructed bilingually from an early age will suffer cognitive or 
intellectual retardation in comparison with their monolingually instructed counter- 
parts. 

2. They will not achieve the same level of content mastery as their monolingually 
instructed counterparts. 
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. They will not achieve acceptable native language or target language skills. 
._ The majority will become anomic individuals without affiliation to either 
ethnolinguistic contact group. 


CO 


These beliefs were based on the results of many psychometric studies since 
the early 1920’sin which bilinguals performed at a lower level than unilinguals 
on various intelligence and personality tests (Jensen, 1962a; 1962b). However, 
Peal and Lambert (1962) point out that many of these early studies were poorly 
designed in that they failed to control for confounding variables such as 
socioeconomic class and the bilingual’s knowledge of his two languages. The 
prevailing beliefs regarding the negative effects of bilingualism on intellectual 
and emotional development were dramatically reversed when Peal and 
Lambert (1962) reported that their group of ten-year-old balanced bilinguals 
performed at a significantly higher level than their unilingual group on both 
verbal and non-verbal measures of intelligence. In addition, the bilinguals had 
more positive attitudes towards the other ethnic group than did the uni- 
linguals. Subsequent studies of the cognitive consequences of bilingualism 
(Liedtke and Nelson, 1968; Balkan, 1970; Ianco-Worral, 1972) and evaluations 
of bilingual education programs (Lambert & Tucker, 1972; Casserly & 
Edwards, 1973) have confirmed many of Peal and Lambert’s findings and 
have tended to support the view that access to and use of two languages in 
early childhood might accelerate some aspects of cognitive development. 


The St. Lambert bilingual education program in Montreal provides the best 
documented evidence for this position. This program, which has become world 
famous, is characterized by a home-school language switch. In kindergarten 
and first grade all instruction is through the medium of French (even though 
English is the language of the home). In the second grade formal instruction in 
English language arts is introduced and in subsequent grades English is 
gradually introduced as a medium of instruction for some subjects. 


The consequences of this program for the children’s academic, emotional 
and intellectual development have been evaluated after each grade level 
(Lambert & Tucker 1972). Lambert and Tucker (1973) in summarizing the 
results after the seventh grade level report that the experimental group, at no 
cost to their level of achievement in English, mathematics or science, become 
fluent bilinguals and show more positive attitudes to French people than do the 
controls. In addition, 


... by grade five the children generally perform better on a comprehensive English- 

based measure of verbal intelligence than do the controls. In terms of creativity, the 

experimental children perform as well as, or better than, the controls (1978, p. 91). 
Lambert and Tucker (1972) suggest that there is a positive transfer of skills 
across languages, and the bilingual child’s vocabulary and understanding of 
complex linguistic functions is increased by comparing and contrasting his 
two languages. This suggestion is supported by recent results from the 
bilingual program of the Ottawa Separate School Board. Casserly and 
Edwards (1973) report that children in the bilingual program perform 
significantly better than children in the normal school program on several 
measures of psycholinguistic abilities. Differences between the groups at the 
grade three level are even greater than at the grade one level. In summary, 
evaluations of bilingual education programs suggest that bilingual education 
might have positive effects on cognitive functioning. 
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Bilingual Education in Edmonton 


Tucker and d’Anglejan (1971) point out that although diverse innovative 
approaches to bilingual education have been tried in many places, very few 
have been systematically evaluated. Bilingual education in Edmonton is no ex- 
ception. Although several investigations related to bilingualism and cognition 
have been conducted in Edmonton (e.g. Olson, 1962; Liedtke & Nelson, 1968) no 
attempt has been made to systematically evaluate the effects of bilingual 
education in Edmonton on the child’s cognitive functioning. 


Such an evaluation is important since, as Mackey (1971) points out, there 
are an extremely large number of bilingual learning situations, and conse- 
quently many different ways of becoming bilingual. Therefore, research 
results obtained in any one bilingual learning situation are not necessarily 
generalizable to any other. The learning of two languages will affect cognition 
in different ways depending on the age at which the languages are learned, 
whether they are learned separately or simultaneously, the opportunities for 
using both languages in the home, school and wider environment, the prestige 
of the two languages, etc. Therefore, each bilingual education project must be 
planned according to the needs of the particular area in which itis located and 
must be evaluated independently of any other bilingual education project. 


There are important differences in the bilingual learning situations of 
children in the bilingual program of the Edmonton Separate School Board and 
children in the St. Lambert project in Montreal. The St. Lambert project in- 
volves a relatively homogenous group of middle-class anglo-saxon children. 
Therefore, the bilingual curriculum could be designed to meet the specific needs 
of this particular group. The Edmonton program, however, must try to meet the 
needs of children who come from several different types of linguistic back- 
grounds. The majority of the children in the Edmonton program come from 
French-speaking home backgrounds. In some of these homes French is the 
only language used and children are likely to have encountered English only 
when they went out to play. However, in other homes both French and English 
are spoken by the parents and the children are likely to grow up with a 
knowledge of both languages. Some of the children come from an English- 
speaking home background and are likely to be similar in motivation and 
background to the children in the St. Lambert project. However, the oppor- 
tunities for using French outside of school hours are much greater in Montreal 
than in Edmonton. In the Edmonton program there are also a few children 
whose home language is a language other than French or English. It can be 
seen that children who enter the grade one classes of the bilingual program in 
Edmonton differ markedly in their abilities to understand and speak both 
French and English. 


Objectives of the Study 

The first objective of the present study was to reexamine, in the Edmonton 
setting, Peal and Lambert’s (1962) findings that balanced bilinguals per- 
formed at a higher level than unilinguals both on verbal and non-verbal 
measures of intelligence. In addition, the effects of bilingualism on divergent 
thinking was examined. Although Lambert and Tucker (1972) report no consis- 
tent differences between the experimental group and the controls on measures 
of divergent thinking, Landry (1974) found significant differences on measures 
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of divergent thinking between children who had learned a second language in 
elementary school and those who had not. 


The second objective was to examine the effects of bilingual education on 
children from English, French and mixed French-English home background. 
These children come from different linguistic and cultural backgrounds, have 
different motivation for coming to a bilingual school and different degrees of 
bilinguity upon entering. To what extent does the bilingual learning ex- 
perience provided in the Edmonton bilingual program promote the cognitive 
development of each type of child? How successful is it in producing children 
who are fluent in both French and English? In order to answer these questions 
the performance of these three types of children was examined both on 
measures of linguistic balance and on a battery of reasoning and divergent 
thinking tests. 


Method 
Sample 


The bilingual sample was drawn from the French-English bilingual 
program of the Edmonton Separate School System. Three grade six classes (85 
students) from three different schools were tested. These students were ad- 
ministered a questionnaire which asked which language they spoke at home 
and with their friends, and which language their parents spoke at home. On 
the basis of the language or languages spoken at home by their parents, the 
children were divided into homes where both parents spoke English, homes 
where both parents spoke French and homes where the parents spoke both 
French and English. Three students were eliminated because of knowledge ofa 
third language (other than French and English) and from the remainder a 
group of sixty-one students was selected on the basis of three measures of 
linguistic balance. The composition of the balanced bilingual group in terms of 
home background was as follows: French, 25 (out of a possible 29); Mixed 
French-English, 24 (out of 30); English, 12 (out of 23). 

The unilingual group was drawn from two schools in the Edmonton Public 
School System. Eighty-nine students from three classes were tested. A 
questionnaire was administered to determine whether the children had any 
knowledge of a language other than English, and on this basis eighteen 
students were excluded from the sample. From the remainder a group of sixty- 
one students was matched with the bilingual group on the basis of sex, socio- 
economic status (SES) and age. 

Both bilingual (B) and unilingual (U) groups consisted of 32 girls and 29 
boys; their SES indices (Blishen 7-point scale) were 3.59 (B) and 3.60 (U) and 
their mean ages were 11 years 6 months (B) and 11 years 7 months (UV). 


Materials and Procedure 


Balance Measures: (a) Word Association Test: This test was similar to the 
word association test used by Peal and Lambert (1962). The children were ask- 
ed to write down as many words as they could think of, in the language of the 
stimulus word, which seemed to “go with” or “belong with” that word. Four 
words were given in each language and an interval of 60 seconds was allowed 
for association to each word. The balance score was calculated as follows: 
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(Sum of English words) - (Sum of French words) x 100 

(Sum of English words) + (Sum of French words) 
A zero score indicates perfect balance between the two languages. Peal and 
Lambert’s (1962) criterion of balance was + 30. The criterion in the present 
study was slightly more stringent—+ 25. 


(b) Subjective Self-Rating: The bilingual subjects were asked to rate their 
ability to speak, read, write and understand English and French on 4 point 
scales ranging from “not at all” to “very well”. Four points were given fora 
“very well” response and one point for a “not at all” response, so that the max- 
imum score for each language was 16. The ratio of the English and French 
self-ratings was used to form a balance score. 


(c) Teacher Rating: The third measure of balance was the teachers’ ratings 
of the child’s relative competence in English and French. The teacher was ask- 
ed whether the child benefited “much more”, “somewhat more”, or “equally” 
from instruction in either language. 


The ratio of the English and French self-rating scores and the teachers’ 
ratings were transferred to the same scale as the word association test and a 
composite balance score was formed by combining the three measures. The 
criterion for inclusion in the balanced group was + 25. 


The balance measures were used in the present study to assess the relative 
fluency in English and French of the children in the bilingual program and to 
eliminate those who were much more dominant in one of their two languages. 
Thus the notion of “linguistic balance” does not imply equilinguality. 


Reasoning Tests: Three subtests (1, 2 and 4) of the Kuhlmann-Finch In- 
telligence Test designed to measure verbal and spatial abilities and general 
reasoning were administered. In addition the Lorge-Thorndike I.Q. from the 
school records was included in the analysis. 

Divergent Thinking Tests: The Utility Test from the French, Ekstrom and 
Price (1963) Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive Factors was administered as a 
measure of verbal divergence. The Utility Test asks subjects to list as many 
uses as they can think of for two common objects—‘“‘pencil” and “brick”. Six 
minutes were given for response to each word and the children were instructed 
to try and think of uses that nobody else would think of. 


Wallach and Kogan’s (1965) Patterns Test (adapted for group administra- 
tion) was administered as a measure of non-verbal divergence. This test con- 
sists of a series of eight “meaningless” line drawings and the child was re- 
quired to list as many things as he could think of that each drawing might 
represent. 


The Utility Test was scored for fluency (number of uses listed), flexibility 
(extent to which the class of uses is shifted) and originality (uniqueness of 
response). The figural Patterns Test was scored for fluency and originality. 
The originality score was calculated in the following manner for both Patterns 
and Utility tests. Any response which occurred between 2 and 6 times inclusive 
(out of the total sample of 174 subjects) was credited with 2 points and any uni- 
que response (occurring only once in the entire sample) was credited with 5 
points. This technique is similar to that of Taylor (1971) and represents a com- 
promise between the rather complex weighting system suggested by Cropley 
(1967) and the lack of any weighting in the Wallach-Kogan (1965) scoring 
procedure. 
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Results and Discussion 


The performance of the balanced bilingual and unilingual groups, matched 
for sex, SES and age, was analysed by means of a one-way analysis of 
variance. The means, standard deviations, F values and probability levels are 
shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR BILINGUAL AND UNILINGUAL GROUPS 


bageaait: a mes fa 
(N=61) (N=61) 
Variable M erp. M S.D. F Valuet 
Kuhlmann-Finch (KF) 1 
(Verbal ability) eo O Sale! Wrsaileil 3760) 45971% 
KF 2 (Spatial ability) LORS 6 [hs il SYA 4.4 aloo 
KF 3 (General reasoning) 155.62 aul 14.08 4.9 3.90* 
Lorge-Thorndike 
I.Q. percentile Oss) Psy G 64.98 26.9 .04 
Utility fluency LOS (eal PAO TES 6.8 47) 
Utility flexibility es 017, (gal 2 Si Dad LOS 
Utility originality ae 8.7 fete Bee 0.987 °" 
Patterns fluency Zi SO) 1, DS OL 10.8 = 9556 
Patterns originality PEM SIS) 12716 18.98 IESSEN0) 1.08 
“3 Goh S 7(0)5) 
KKK p< .OOL 


Positive entries indicate that the mean for the bilingual group is higher 
than the mean for the unilingual group. Negative entries indicate reverse. 


The bilingual group performed significantly better than the unilingual 
group on the verbal ability and general reasoning subtests and also on the 
measure of originality in the verbal test of divergence. 


These results are in agreement with the findings of the Peal and Lambert 
(1962) study and with trends which have emerged from more recent studies 
(Liedtke & Nelson, 1968; Balkan, 1970; Lambert & Tucker, 1973; Casserly & 
Edwards, 1973; Landry, 1974). The results of the present study support the posi- 
tion that, under certain conditions, becoming bilingual can accelerate some 
aspects of cognitive development. This fact, however, does not exclude the 
possibility that in different bilingual learning situations, bilingualism or 
bilingual schooling might have negative effects on cognition. In considering 
the effects of bilingualism on cognitive growth, the circumstances under which 
the languages were acquired must be examined. This point is expressed by 
Ianco-Worrall (1972, p. 1391) when she says that a “different, albeit over- 
lapping, constellation of variables would have to be defined for each type of 
dual-language acquisition, and this in turn related to aspects of cognitive 
development.” 
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In recognition of this fact, the performance of children who had acquired 
their two languages in three different bilingual learning situations was ex- 
amined in the present study. Since there were significant differences between 
the three home background groups on SES (p < .03) the data were analysed by 


means of a one-way analysis of covariance with SES as covariate. This 
analysis is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR CHILDREN FROM ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, AND MIXED HOME BACKGROUND WITH SES AS COVARIANCE 


English French Mixed_ 

Variable Xela fa OS Adj. X Adj. X F Value 
English Word Association ZO eraZ 29.88 SeSw/ -08 
French Word Association 17.40 25.057 Dae (oul 5.70 *% 
English Self-rating 15.42 14.64 1OS)5. 335) gs oS) 
French Self-rating Mb ae) ie She DAR 7p 14.85 *%*x 
Word Association 

Balance Ratio Zoe) 13.303 Lie29 6.00 ** 
Self-rating Balance Ratio 24.36 NUS Sie) 17.30 GOD 
Teacher Ratio 29.65 MOS Cs) 14.78 7.08 **% 
Balance Composite Zo.2 ALAS) 15.02 10.27 **x 
KF 1 (Verbal ability) 16.74 14.36 1s) 8y 3.10 * 
KF 2 (Spatial ability) 10.26 10.06 11.48 2O7 
KF 4 (General reasoning) 14.26 14.43 HOeoZ 195 
Lorge-Thorndike 

I.Q. percentile 70.02 60.81 65.20 ibe OS) 
Utility fluency 19/534 dhe} VBS) 20.10 AS 
Utility flexibility i) fa3} isso) 1) .20 
Utility originality ore deal 10377 UO} 7 7 - 34 
Patterns fluency PAS Yop ik 23.68 Zoe se 01 
Patterns originality 24.07 20.38 20.35 -58 

* p<.05 
**k p<.01 
**K p<.001 


There are highly significant differences between the groups in the level of 
balance achieved between French and English. The French group is most 
balanced, the Mixed group next and the English group least balanced. The 
only significant difference on the cognitive measures is on the verbal ability 
test. The mean of the French group is significantly lower than that of the other 


two bilingual groups. 
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The lower score of the French group on the verbal ability measure suggests 
that their surface fluency in English (their balance scores show slight English 
dominance) might not have fully penetrated to the conceptual level. Since the 
French group perform as well as the English group on the spatial ability and 
general reasoning measures they are obviously not suffering from a general in- 
tellectual handicap. However, the data indicate clearly that they do experience 
difficulty (in comparison to the other bilingual groups) in functioning at the 
conceptual level through the medium of English. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the scores of the French group on the verbal ability measure are 
as high as the scores of the unilingual group. Thus, we are talking not somuch 
in terms of a handicap in verbal reasoning as a lack of enrichment. 


Would the French group perform better on a verbal intelligence measure ad- 
ministered in French? This cannot be answered for certain, but there are in- 
dications in the present data that they would not. Their verbal fluency in 
French (as measured by the word association test) is lower than itis in English 
and they have no more confidence in their French linguistic skills than in their 
English linguistic skills. Both their French and English self-rating scores are 
lower than the English self-rating scores of the English and Mixed groups. 
Thus, although the French group has developed more skills in English than 
either of the other two groups havein French (i.e. the French home background 
children have become more balanced bilinguals), they appear to pay for their 
increased competence in English by a lowering of their competence in French. 


This result appears to lend some support to Macnamara’s (1966) “‘balance 
effect” hypothesis, i.e. that as a bilingual develops skills in one of his two 
languages, he pays for it by a decrease in competence in the other. The 
French children’s difficulty in expressing their intelligence through the 
medium of English can probably be attributed to lack of practice in using 
English in acognitively demanding situation. Interaction with adults is an im- 
portant element in promoting cognitive growth both before and after school en- 
try. Before school entry the French child’s interaction with adults would have 
been largely through the medium of French. He is likely to have gained com- 
petence in English at around school age through interaction with English- 
speaking peers. This interaction is likely to have been at a fairly low level of 
conceptual complexity and can account for the French child’s fluent “surface” 
competence in English (as measured by the balance tests). However, this “sur- 
face” competence does not appear adequate to permit the French child to func- 
tion as well as members of the other bilingual groups when complex linguistic 
reasoning is involved. Initially, the conceptual features of the French child’s 
environment would have been coded in French. In school a partial transfer is 
required and the French child must express his intelligence (in some subject 
areas) through the medium of English. The present data suggest not only that 
the French child has had difficulty in effecting this transfer efficiently but also 
that the necessity to perform this transfer may have led to a lowering of his 
competence in French itself. 


In summary, what is being suggested is that the French children gain their 
“surface” competence in English from interaction with peers in a cognitively 
undemanding situation, but their English interaction with adults in a 
cognitively demanding situation at school is insufficient to allow them to ade- 
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quately express their intelligence through this medium. More research is need- 
ed to test the validity of these speculations. 


On the intelligence measures the cognitive advantage of the Mixed group in 
relation to the unilinguals is most marked. On the verbal ability measure they 
perform as well as the English group and better than the French group. This in- 
dicates that the Mixed group, who have had bilingual experience in the home, 
are as proficient in linguistic reasoning involving L, (English) as those whose 
early upbringing has been totally through the medium of Ly, and at a definite 
advantage over those whose early experience has been in a minority language 
(Ly). Although the differences do not reach significance (p < .15) the Mixed 
group score higher than either of the other two groups on the general reasoning 
test. This adds weight to Balkan’s (1970) finding that early bilinguals (both 
languages learned before the age of four) were more cognitively flexible than 
children who learned their languages at a later age. 


Implications for Bilingual Education 


While the implications are, in general, encouraging in that they indicate 
that bilinguals who are capable of achieving balance between their two 
languages perform at a higher level than unilinguals on certain kinds of 
cognitive tasks, there are some reservations. In the first place, by grade six 
most children who are not capable of benefiting from the bilingual program are 
likely to have dropped out and thus the possible negative effects of bilingual 
schooling on some children would not appear in the results of the present study. 


Also’it is clear that bilingual schooling has different effects on children 
from different home backgrounds. The balance scores in Table 2 show that six 
years of bilingual schooling have not led to a high degree of balance among the 
English home background group. There are highly significant differences 
between this group and the other two groups on all the balance measures. Thus, 
one can conclude that in an English speaking community such as Edmonton, 
school experiences alone are not sufficient to develop in the child from an 
English home background a level of balance equal to that of the French or Mix- 
ed groups. However, when one considers the fact that the only opportunity the 
child from an English homebackground has to use French is in the classroom 
(since English is the language of the playground), his level of competence in 
French seems much more impressive, and his level of balance far beyond what 
might be achieved in the usual French program. 

Another significant factor is that no cognitive deficits are apparent in the 
English home background child even though much of his schooling has been 
through a weaker language. In fact six years of bilingual schooling seem to 
have conferred definite cognitive advantages on this group of children. Their 
high score on the verbal ability measure adds weight to Lambert and Tucker’s 
(1972) assertion (in relation to a similar group) that the comparison of 
languages helps children “immeasurably to build vocabulary and to com- 
prehend complex linguistic functions” (1972, p. 208). The results for this group, 
supported by the data of the St. Lambert projectin Montreal, indicate that with 
relatively intelligent, relatively high SES children, teaching through the 
medium of the child’s weaker language need have no negative cognitive effects 
and is likely even to be a cognitive enriching experience. 

The situation of the Mixed group is similar. Their scores on the English 
balance measures (English word association and English self-rating) are as 
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high as those of the English group, and their scores on the French balance 
measures only slightly lower than those of the French group. Their scores on 
the spatial ability and general reasoning tests are higher than those of the 
other two groups. The type of bilingual program in the schools tested, i.e. Dual- 
medium Maintenance as classified by Mackey (1971), seems especially suitable 
for these children since they are likely to have been reasonably fluent in both 
languages before coming to school and both languages are spoken in the home. 


The performance of the French group on the balance and verbal ability 
measures raises some doubts as to whether this particular bilingual program is 
right for them. The French children in the present study seem to be caught 
between two languages as far as verbal reasoning is concerned. One must 
therefore ask whether it would not be better to differentially emphasize one of 
the French groups’ languages in relation to the other. For example, a school 
conducted mostly through French would likely not affect the child’s conver- 
sational fluency in English (since this is largely acquired in the world outside) 
but might render French a more adequate instrument for representing concep- 
tual processes. On the other hand, more time spent through the medium of 
English in a conceptually demanding school situation might improve the 
French child’s verbal reasoning abilities in English, which, if the child stays in 
Edmonton, is the language he will be required to use for most of his daily ac- 
tivities. 


Conclusion 


This study has shown that children who were educated bilingually and who 
had achieved a moderate degree of balance between their two languages per- 
formed at a significantly higher level than unilinguals on various measures of 
cognitive performance. The most obvious educational implication of this result 
is that we may be depriving many children not only of the cultural, but also of 
the cognitive enrichment of becoming bilingual by not instituting more 
widespread bilingual education in the early grades of elementary school. 
However, the differences between the three home background groups in the 
present study emphasize the fact that in every bilingual learning situation 
there are different causal factors operative and curricula for bilingual educa- 
tion programs must be planned with the specific needs of different types of 
students in mind. 
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Bicultural Excursion Programs: Their Effects 
on Students’ Stereotypes, Attitudes 
and Motivation 


This report summarizes the results of an evaluation of a bicultural excursion 
program undertaken by grade 8 students. The purpose of the evaluation was to 
determine the extent to which students’ stereotypes, and attitudes were influenc- 
ed by a brief four-day excursion to another linguistic/cultural community. 
Students were tested before and after the excursion. The results indicated that 
the students benefited by a greater appreciation of the other linguistic/cultural 
community, more favorable attitudes towards that group, and an increased in- 
terest in learning the language for integrative reasons. The pedagogical im- 
plications of bicultural excursion programs are discussed. 


A number of investigations (Feenstra & Gardner, 1968; Gardner & 
Lambert, 1959, 1972; Gardner & Santos, 1970; Scherer & Wertheimer, 1962; 
Smythe, Stennett & Feenstra, 1972) have examined the role of motivational 
variables in second-language acquisition. These investigations have 
demonstrated that achievement in a second language is associated with a high 
level of motivation, and evidence has accumulated indicating that an impor- 
tant aspect of this motivation is the “willingness to be like valued members of 
the (second) language community” (Gardner & Lambert, 1959, p. 271). This 
motivational complex has been referred to as an integrative motive (Gardner, 
1966). At an empirical level, the integrative motive is characterized by high 
scores on a number of measures; the predominant characteristics include an in- 
tegrative orientation, a high motivational intensity to learn the second 
language, a strong desire to learn the language, favorable attitudes toward the 
other language community, and increased feelings of anomie. 


The major purpose of this investigation was to determine whether changes 
in various aspects of the integrative motive would occur as a result of a brief ex- 
cursion by students into the other-language community. Students were ad- 
ministered a battery of attitude tests both before and after a brief excursion to 
Quebec City, thus, the present study can be viewed as an evaluation of the 
merits of excursion programs when the criterion of success entails changes in 
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the integrative motivation of the students involved. The excursion in the pre- 
sent study was quite modest in scope and intensity when compared with more 
ambitious programs which involve student exchanges and more prolonged 
periods of bilingual immersion. The Quebec excursion was designed only to 
provide a short period of exposure to a culture where the second-language (i.e., 
French) is widely used. Thus, one may contrast the two types of experience both 
in terms of their duration and intensity and in terms of an active-passive 
dimension. That is, students engaged in an exchange programme during 
which they are billetted with a family who speaks the second-language 
presumably would have both a greater need for, and a greater opportunity to 
practice their second-language skills, whereas the students in the present 
study could assume the role of passive observers and conceivably need speak 
nothing but their mother tongue. The general aims of the French program of 
the London Public School System (see Bramwell, Smythe, & Dumas, 1973) refer 
specifically to attitude development, linguistic development and cultural 
development, and the excursion program was designed as one way of achiev- 
ing these aims. Thus, although the present study is concerned largely with 
evaluating the excursion program with respect to the objectives of the French 
language program as developed by the London Board of Education, it is 
reasonable to assume that these objectives approximate the guidelines adopted 
by many other school boards. Furthermore, it will be noted that these aims 
refer to some of the aspects of the integrative motive. 


Method 
Subjects 


The subjects (Ss) employed in this research were students enrolled in Grade 
8 French courses in the London Public School System who took part in a four- 
day excursion to Quebec City. Prior to the trip, and before any testing was con- 
ducted, the students and their parents met on three separate occasions with 
organizers of the excursion to obtain a general orientation, view slides, and 
gather information about the proposed trip. During their four days in Quebec 
students lived in a large hotel, stayed together as a group, and took part ina 
number of guided tours. 


Materials 


Two similar questionnaires were designed for this study, one to be com- 
pleted prior to the trip, and one to be completed after the trip. Each question- 
naire contained sections concerning personal experiences, stereotype assess- 
ment, and attitude assessment. The items in each questionnaire were identical 
except for those contained in the section dealing with personal experiences. 
The three sections are described below. 

Personal Experience Section. The Personal Experience Section of the ques- 
tionnaire administered prior to the excursion included the following two items: 


1. How do you expect to benefit from the trip? 
2. Have you ever visited Quebec City before? 


The students were requested to provide, in their own words, answers to the first 
question, and to respond to the second one by simply checking the appropriate 
alternative, “yes” or “no”. 
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The questionnaire administered after the excursion included the following 
items: 


1. Did you have much opportunity to use your French in Quebec City? 


2. Would you visit Quebec City again if you had the opportunity? 
3. Do you think you benefited from the trip? If yes, in what ways? 
4, Do you think a similar trip should be organized for Grade 8 students next year? 


For each of these questions, the students simply checked “yes” or “no” in the 
appropriate section. Students who checked “yes” for the third question were re- 
quested to explain how they had benefited from the trip. 


As stated above, two questions [item 1 in the pre-trip questionnaire, and 
item 3(b) in the post-trip questionnaire] required free response answers. In 
coding the responses to these questions, four categories were used, Language 
Experience, Geographic Experience, Cultural Experience, and Non-Specific 
Experience. The category Language Experience, subsumes answers referring 
to improving one’s command of French, learning the language, practicing the 
language, etc. The category, Geographic Experience, included responses such 
as learn about Quebec, learn about Quebec City, and learn about a French 
Canadian city. The category, Cultural Experience, referred to answers such as 
learning about the French Canadian way of life, French customs, and French 
(Canadian) history. The final category, Non-specific Experience, included a 
number of responses which did not seem classifiable in any one large group. It 
subsumed answers such as, to enjoy myself, to learn soemthing (unspecified), 
to travel and the like. The analysis of these two questions made use of these 
four categories of answers. 

Stereotype Assessment Section. In both questionnaires, the students were ask- 
ed to rate the concepts English Canadians and French Canadians along 30 
semantic differential scales (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957) and to rate 
the concepts Quebec City, My English Course and My French Course along 23 
semantic differential scales. The order of the concepts presented in this section 
and the order and the direction of scales were randomly varied to control for 
order effects. 

Attitude Assessment Section. This section consisted of two parts. The first part 
contained items from five attitude scales (see 1-5 below) presented in a fixed 
random order. The students indicated their responses on a seven alternative 
Likert scale. The second part was formed from items from two motivational 
scales (see 6-7 below) presented in a fixed random order. These items were 
presented with their answers in a multiple choice format. The seven scales in 
this section were: 


1. Attitudes toward French-speaking people. This scale, adapted from Gardner and 
Lambert (1959), is comprised of 10 positively worded items and is designed to 
assess attitudes toward French-speaking people. 

2. Attitudes toward learning French. This scale was designed for this study and con- 
sists of 10 items designed to assess attitudes toward learning French. 

3. Anomie (Srole, 1951). The ten items comprising this scale were adapted from Gar- 
dner and Lambert (1972). The scale presumably assesses the degree of potential 
dissatisfaction with one’s role in his own cultural community. 

4, Integrative Orientation (Gardner & Lambert, 1972)..This scale includes 5items 
and was designed to assess the degree to which an individual’s desire to learn a se- 
cond language is based upon a desire to meet and interact with members of the 
other language group. 
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5. Instrumental Orientation (Gardner & Lambert, 1972). This scale consists of 5 
items and is designed to assess the degree to which an individual’s desire to learn 


a second language is based upon the utilitarian value of second language achieve- 
ment. 


6. Motivational Intensity. This scale was adapated from previous research 
(Feenstra & Gardner, 1968; Gardner & Lambert, 1959). As employed in this 


study, it consisted of 9 items designed to assess the degree of effort actually ex- 
pended in learning the second language. 


7. Desire to Learn French (Feenstra & Gardner, 1968; Gardner, 1960).This scale is 


comprised of 11 items and is designed to assess the expressed desire to learn 
French. 


Procedure 


At a meeting outlining the arrangements for the trip, 434 students com- 
pleted the pre-trip questionnaire. Approximately one month after the trip a 
sample of 211 of these students completed the post-trip questionnaire during 
their regular school classes. 


Results 
Personal Experiences 


On the pre-trip questionnaire with respect to the question asking how they 
expected to benefit from the trip (Question 1), 38.7% of the responses referred to 
expected language experiences, 16% highlighted geographic experiences and 
39.2% emphasized potential cultural experiences. Only 6.1% of the responses in- 
dicated non-specific reasons. The responses to Question 2 indicate that only 
18% of the students had been to Quebec City previously, though this figure may 
be somewhat low since 7.6% of the students failed to answer the question. 
Nonetheless, it is clear that substantial number of students had not in fact 
visited Quebec City before. 

On the post-trip questionnaire, in response to Question 1, 73% of the 
students indicated that they had had an opportunity to use their French skills 
in Quebec City, while 25.1% of the students did not. This latter figure may 
seem somewhat disconcerting but it should be noted that only 38.7% of the 
responses indicated in the pre-trip questionnaire that the students expected to 
gain experiences in French, hence, the finding that 73% of the sample reported 
some opportunity to use the language is an encouraging sign. Despite their 
prior misgivings, it would appear that the trip did in fact motivate a large 
percentage of the students to use their language skills even though they were 
not predisposed to do so. 

The responses to Question 2 indicate that 97.6% of the students would return 
to Quebec City if they had the opportunity. Such unanimity speaks well of the 
educational value of the trip. A similar conclusion is suggested by the 
responses to Question 3(a) and Question 4. Approximately 94% of the students 
felt that they had benefited from the excursion while only 4.3% felt that they 
had not. Similarly, 89.6% felt that a similar trip should be organized for 
students next year. 

The ways in which the students felt they had benefited from the trip [Ques- 
tion 3 (b)] have been categorized in the same manner as were the expected 
benefits derived from the questionnaire administered before the excursion. Of 
particular interest is the fact that whereas “cultural experience” was perceived 
initially as of equal importance to “language experience”, it was viewed, after 
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the excursion, as the predominant benefit. It would appear that the benefits 
which accrued from the trip met or surpassed the expectations of the students, 
and that the major benefit was the tremendous cultural impact which the trip 
had upon them. Taken as a group, these results clearly suggest that the excur- 
sion did have some of the effects anticipated by the educational authorities, 
viz., an appreciation of the way other people live. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the excursion did serve to modify the students’ stereotypes or 
attitudes. 


Stereotypes 

To determine the students’ stereotypes, that is the consensual reactions of 
the students, toward the concepts English Canadians, French Canadians, 
Quebec City, My English Course and My French Course, polarity analyses (see 


TABLE 1 


STEREOTYPES ABOUT THE FIVE CONCEPTS 


English Canadians French Canadians 


Pre-trip Post-trip Pre-trip Post-trip 
modern modern cheerful artistic 
athletic athletic friendly pleasant 
likeable ambitious pleasant cheerful 
friendly likeable kind kind 
intelligent proud good likeable 
pleasant friendly artistic friendly 
kind cheerful ambitious loyal 
cheerful intelligent likeable good 
sincere pleasant loyal ambitious 
industrious loyal considerate polite 


Quebec City 


My English Course 


Pre-trip Post-trip Pre-trip Post-trip 
enjoyable interesting important educational 
interesting enjoyable educational organized 
exciting exciting necessary important 
valuable pleasant useful necessary 
pleasant artistic valuable valuable 
satisfying likeable good meaningful 
good valuable organized acceptable 
friendly important acceptable informative 
nice good meaningful progressive 
important satisfying rewarding rewarding 
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Pre-trip Post-trip 
educational educational 
important important 
useful valuable 
acceptable useful 
valuable rewarding 
meaningful necessary 
good meaningful 
informative acceptable 
rewarding progressive 
necessary informative 
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Gardner, Wonnacott, & Taylor, 1968) were computed upon the semantic 
differential ratings made by the students prior to and following the trip. Table 
1 presents the 10 attributes most consensually ascribed to each concept by the 
Ss at each testing. 


The results indicate that the students’ stereotypes toward these concepts 
were not greatly affected by the excursion. A verbal description of the 
stereotypes would seem superfluous; however, two generalizations are worthy 
of note. Firstly, all of the stereotypes are positively evaluative. Thatis, all of the 
stereotypes contain positive attributes such as friendly, pleasant, intelligent, 
kind, good, and loyal. Secondly, there was very little change in the stereotypes 
as a result of the excursion. This lack of change may be interpreted in a number 
of ways. It might be argued that any information derived from the trip would 
not necessarily be relevant to perceptions of the concepts English Canadians, 
My French Course, or My English Course. Furthermore one might argue that 
the perceptions of French Canadians held by students in London, Ontario, are 
based upon information derived from the mass media (cf., Kirby & Gardner, 
in press), and, as such these perceptions would not be altered by a short visit to 
another locale. It does seem unusual, however, that perceptions of Quebec City 
would not change as a result of the trip since 74% of the students involved in- 
dicated that they had never visited the city prior to the excursion. Itis possible 
that either the scales employed to measure reactions to the city were not ap- 
propriate, or that the students derived perceptions of the city via the mass 
media and, again, the trip was of such limited duration that information con- 
trary to their initial perceptions was not obtained. 


Attitudes and Motivation 

Correlated t-tests were computed on the seven attitudinal and motivational 
scales. The scales measured attitudes toward French Canadians, attitudes 
toward learning French, anomie, integrative orientation (toward learning 
French) and instrumental orientation (toward learning French), motivational 
intensity, and a desire to learn French. A summary of these tests is presented in 
Table 2. 

TABLE 2 
SUMMARY TABLE FOR CORRELATED t-TESTS 


Pre-Excursion Post-Excursion 


Variable Means Means e 
Attitude toward French Canadians Seep lal WES -6.01 ** 
Attitude toward learning French Dip mala Do eoZ =-,33 
Anomie 40.34 40.31 .04 
Integrative Orientation alts) Ys 28.88 Se ss 
Instrumental Orientation 22.44 NIN -1.40 
Motivational Intensity 29.88 Zgeo8 = 20 
Desire to learn French 1LOniGS 19.46 -94 


nn nn nn eee a UEtE EEE EES ESSERE EERO 
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Only for the scale assessing attitudes toward French Canadians were 
significant differences (p <.001) obtained. The mean attitude score for the 211 
students who were tested both before and after the excursion was 54.11 before 
the excursion and 57.73 following the excursion indicating that the students’ 
attitudes toward French Canadians became significantly more favorable after 
the four-day trip to Quebec City, and more importantly this increased positive 
attitude was maintained for some time after the trip was completed. Other 
results included in Table 2, reveal an increase in the students’ motivation to 
learn the French language for integrative purposes (p <.10), again suggesting 
the cultural value of the trip. None of the other scales evidenced significant 
changes. 


Discussion 


Although the excursion to Quebec City was brief in its duration, and in spite 
of the fact that the instruments used to measure attitudes and motivation were 
pilot versions adapted from a larger test development project (Gardner, 
Bramwell, & Smythe, 1971), modest and relatively enduring changes on the 
part of the participants were noted. Perhaps the greatest impact of the trip con- 
cerns the increase in the students’ appreciation of the cultural characteristics 
of the French Canadian community. This conclusion is based on the large in- 
crease in the percentage of responses emphasizing cultural benefits of the trip 
over those expected prior to the trip. Although an increase in cultural aware- 
ness does not, in and of itself, herald an increase in second language acquisi- 
tion, it does indicate that the excursion was partially successful in terms of the 
curricular objectives adopted by the London Public School System and 
probably many other systems. 


Other results would seem to present a paradox. Although the trip did not 
noticeably affect the students on attitudinal or motivational characteristics 
directly associated with the French instructional program, it did result in more 
favourable attitudes toward French Canadians and in an increase in their 
desire to learn the language for communicational purposes. These two changes 
suggest that the trip served to increase significant aspects of the integrative 
motive. Since the data concerning changes in cultural awareness also indicate 
that these students now have a greater appreciation of the French Canadian 
culture, one would expect corresponding increases in those attitudinal or 
motivational characteristics directly associated with language acquisition. 
Perhaps the latter changes require considerably more time. 


This research was supported in part by funds made available through the Ontario Ministry of Education, Grants-in- 
Aid Programme. 
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Demande de Renseignements 
a l’adresse du 


Comité Consultatif du Conseil des Arts 
sur l’Individu, le Langage et la Société 


Le Conseil des Arts du Canada, sur l’avis du Comité de développement de sa 
Commission consultative des affairs universitaires, a etabli le Comité con- 
sultatif sur l’individu, le langage et la société. 


Ce Comité s’intéressera notamment aux effets que produisent, tant sur le plan 
affectif que sur le plan dela connaissance, |’acquisition d’une langue seconde, 
la facilité a s’exprimer dans deux ou plusieurs langues, l’appartenance 4 un 
groupe ethnique minoritaire, l’acculturation et la déculturation. En général, il 
accordera une attention particuliére aux activites suivantes: 


A. Etudes linguistiques a composante sociale 
B. Etudes psychologiques a composante linguistique 
C. Etudes sociales 4 composante linguistique 


Le Comité a pour mission d’analyser la situation de la recherche dans ces 
domaines, d’en déterminer les lacunes et de proposer au Conseil des Arts des 
moyens de combler ces lacunes. 


Pour bien s’acquitter de sa tache, il est tres important que le Comité puisse con- 
naitre tous les spécialistes qui oeuvrent au Canada dans les disciples en cause. 
La publication d’avis dans des publications comme celle-ci est un des moyens 
qu'il emploie pour obtenir ces renseignements. 


Nous invitons les universitaires dont les travaux se rapportent a la mission du 
Comite a bien vouloir écrire a: 


M. W. H. Coons, 

President du Comité consultatif sur 
Vindividu, le langage et la société, 

Département de psychologie, 

Universite York, 

Downsview, Ontario, 


M3J 1P3. 


Les repondants sont priés de mentionner leur domaine de recherche, les dif- 
ficultés rencontrées dans |’exécution de leurs travaux (y compris les difficultés 
financiéres), les sujets d’étude méritant une attention particuliére, les noms 
d’autres spécialistes travaillant dans le méme domaine, et toute autre chose 
pertinente. 
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MARLENE MACKIE 
The University of Calgary 


Ethnic Stereotypes, Prejudicial 
Attitudes, and Education 


This paper examines the assumption often made in the sociology literature 
that stereotypy and prejudice are equivalent phenomena through study of 
the variation of both dimensions of ethnic attitudes by education. The well- 
established negative relationship between prejudice and education was af- 
firmed. However, the finding that stereotypy varied directly with education 
suggests that the cognitive and affective dimensions of ethnic attitudes 
ought to be conceptually separated and independently measured. (Dr. Mackie 
is Associate Professor of Sociology in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science/Sociology, The University of Calgary.) 


A substantial proportion of attitude research is concerned with degree of 
acceptance of ethnic minorities. The social science literature also abounds 
with studies of folk perception of its social and in particular, its ethnic 
group environment. However, the empirical relationship between prejudice 
and stereotypy has received surprisingly little attention. Instead, a tacit 
assumption of their equivalence prevails in both definition specification 
and measurement of these variables. 


Stereotypes are commonly viewed as the cognitive dimension of pre- 
judice. The possible impact of factors other than affection or antipathy 
upon group imagery is thereby underplayed. For example, Ehrlich (1962, p. 
171) describes stereotypes as “the language of prejudice” and Katz and 
Braly (1935) define prejudice as ‘“‘a set of stereotypes.” Allport (1954, p. 187) 
holds that “a stereotype is an exaggerated belief associated with a 
category. Its function is to justify (rationalize) our conduct in relation to 
that category.” This position is supported by cognitive dissonance theory 
which predicts congruency between beliefs about and feelings toward 
ethnic groups. 

The manner in which prejudice has been operationalized has con- 
tributed to its conceptual equation with stereotypy. Such attitude scales 
typically include stereotype items of a derogatory nature. For example, 
Likert’s (1967, p. 90) first rule of scale construction states that: 
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It is essential that all statements be expressions of desired behavior and not 
statements of fact. Two persons with decidedly different attitudes may, 
nevertheless, agree on questions of fact. [Emphases in original] 


Such directives have encouraged confusion of ethnic percepts generally 
with the negative imagery used in prejudice scales and obscured the fact 
that folk impressions contain neutral “factual” and flattering traits as 
well. 


Empirical documentation of a direct relationship between disliking a 
group and stereotypy is equivocal. Katz and Braly (1958) found that those 
ethnic groups most preferred by one sample were described in terms of 
traits rated highly favorable by another sample. Campbell (1947) reported 
high correlations between social distance from five ethnic groups, affection 
for these groups, and beliefs about their intelligence and morality. On the 
other hand, Ehrlich and Van Tubergen (1967) failed to establish a close 
relationship between stereotypy and prejudice. Finally, Peabody (1968) who 
dissected the terminology of stereotypy into evaluative and descriptive com- 
ponents, found that groups tended to disagree about the evaluation but to 
agree on the descriptive characteristics of each other. In other words, the 
old saw, “I am firm, you are obstinate, he is pigheaded”’ also seems to 
describe intergroup perception. 


This paper approaches the theoretical question through analysis of the 
relationship between ethnic attitudes and education. Aside from social ac- 
tion considerations, the primary reason for this strategy is the social 
science disciplines’ knowledge of the variability of prejudice with educa- 
tion. Harding et al. (1969, p. 28) have stated that ‘the most dependable 
finding in this area is the negative correlation between prejudice of most 
kinds and amount of formal education.” A further consideration is the type 
of samples drawn in stereotype studies. The group imagery reported in the 
literature is mostly that of university students. In view of the known im- 
pact of education upon feelings toward minority groups, it seems unlikely 
that increased schooling leaves the cognitive dimension of ethnic attitudes 
untouched. Therefore, it is unwise to assume that a random sample of im- 
ages results from any selection design. 


Two questions emerge. The first inquires into the relationship between 
stereotypy and prejudice. Specifically, does the influence of formal educa- 
tion discourage expression of stereotypic images of, as well as hostility 
toward, minority groups? The second asks how continual use of student 
samples has affected the generality of findings reported in the stereotype 
literature. 


The initial hypotheses held that more formal schooling would be 
negatively associated with stereotypy.! It was suspected that since 
everyone has at least rudimentary impressions of national character, ex- 
tended education results in exposure to the liberal position that it is neither 
intelligent nor ethical to stereotype ethnic groups, rather than to the 
eradication of categorical perception per se. Therefore, it was hypothesized 
that highly educated people would more willingly reveal their stereotypes 
of nonethnic groups. [Thielbar and Feldman (1969, p. 69) said they en- 
countered much less resistance from a university student sample to 
stereotyping occupational groups than did one of the same investigators us- 
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ing a comparable sample and technique but ethnic referent groups.]| It was 
predicted that the dominant pattern would be increasing education— 
decreasing stereotypy. However it was expected that as education in- 
creases, a greater proportion of the stereotypy would be nonethnic 
stereotypy. Finally, the well-established negative relationship between pre- 
judice and education was predicted. In sum, if the prevalent assumption of 
their equivalent is correct, both prejudice and stereotypy should decrease as 
amount of schooling increases. 


Method 
Respondents 


Research objectives required both the extension of the sample beyond 
the usual student groups and the use of instruments which demanded con- 
siderable time and attention from respondents. Cost ruled out the in- 
dividual administration of instruments to a randomly drawn sample. 
Therefore, stereotypes were collected from 590 respondents located in 25 Ed- 
monton, Alberta organizations which were chosen to assure coverage of 
age, sex, and education ranges. The groups included a labor union, a 
motorcycle club, nursing students, the clerical employees of a bureaucratic 
organization, a senior citizens’ recreation club, a Canadian Legion group, a 
women’s lodge, several men’s service clubs, and community league groups 
chosen from various socioeconomic areas of the city. Respondents’ educa- 
tion was as follows: 177 had completed two years or less high school (10th 
grade or less), 279 had completed three to five years high school (11th to 
12th grade), 131 had completed one or more years of university. Three did 
not provide this information. 


Instruments 

A stereotype refers to those folk beliefs about the attributes characteriz- 
ing a social category (and differentiating it from other categories) on which 
there is consensus. Although the definition omits reference to stereotype in- 
accuracy (Mackie, 1973), it otherwise conforms to decades of academic 
usage (Vinacke, 1957). 

Two indicators of stereotypy were used, an openended questionnaire and 
a semantic differential. The instruments were randomly distributed in such 
a way that half the respondents from each sample organization received 
each instrument. Both measured impressions of North American Indians, 
Ukrainians, Hutterites, Jews, lawyers, school teachers, lower class, women, 
and old people. Stimulus group order was randomized. The ethnic groups 
were introduced as follows: “In comparison with Albertans generally, 
Ukrainians tend to be.” The nonethnic group presentation omitted 
geographical reference: “Lawyers in general tend to be.” 

The openended questionnaire (OEQ) asked respondents to make 10 
descriptive statements about each group. A content analysis was done of 
the 300 sets of free verbal descriptions. For the comparative purpose of this 
particular analysis, traits mentioned by 10% or more of the sample and 
subsamples were considered part of the stereotype. 

The semantic differential (SD) required respondents to rate the stimulus 
groups on a set of 29 seven-point bipolar adjectival scales.’ Direction of 
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scale polarity was varied according to a randomly designed pattern. Scale 
positions were afterwards labelled from 1 to 7, the first position in each 
case being the socially desirable pole. Following Gardner et al. (1968), a 
stereotype was operationally defined as those attributes for which consen- 
suality existed in extreme (non-neutral) scale positions. More specifically, 
scales with mean scale values of between 1 and 2.5, and between 5.5 and 7 
were defined as traits, provided that the average deviation was less than 
1.5 scale units. 


Prejudice was measured with Bogardus social distance scales. A method 
was needed which did not involve stereotype items, which measured 
respondents’ feelings toward the same four ethnic groups for which they 
had provided stereotypes, and which did not impose unduly on their 
patience after the lengthy stereotype measurement procedure. The list of 24 
ethnic groups was taken from a previous Alberta study (Hirabayashi, 
1963). (The rank order correlation between previous and present results was 
.94.) As is customary, the social distance quotient (SDQ) for a given ethnic 
group was determined by computing the mean of the number beside the 
most intimate relationship permitted by respondents. To avoid the dubious 
assumption of equality of intervals, the resulting scores were used to order 
groups. 


Indices of Stereotypy 


The two indices described below were developed for this study. Amount 
of stereotypy is a standardized measure of the number of traits consensual- 
ly assigned by the total sample or education sub-samples to a given 
stimulus group, or to combinations of stimulus groups. For both in- 
struments, this variable is expressed in terms of the proportion of 
operationally defined stereotype traits to the total number of coded traits. 
In order to be included in a particular stereotype ( and in the numerator of 
this measure), a trait has met the above criteria of consensuality. The 
denominator is the total pool of characteristics available for differential 
assignment to a stimulus group or groups. 


The amount of stereotypy for SD samples was calculated as follows: 


Amount of stereotypy for = Number of traits 
one stimulus 29 
Amount of ethnic = Total traits assigned to 
stereotypy Indians, Ukrainians, 
Hutterites and Jews 
29x 4 
Amount of nonethnic = Total traits assigned to 
stereotypy lawyers, teachers, lower class, 
women and old people 
29x 5 
Overall amount of = Total traits assigned to 9 groups 
stereotypy 29x 9 


The amount of stereotypy for OEQ samples is the proportion of the 
number of traits which exceeded the 10% level to the base of the total coded 
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attribute categories relevant to a particular group or combination of 
groups. Because a small number of descriptive categories were coded ex- 
clusively for one group, the base varies slightly from group to group. For 
example, “communal social organization” and “senile’ have unique 
application to Hutterites and old people, respectively. 


The combined OEQ measures of amount of stereotypy parallel the SD 
measures: 
Amount of ethnic = Total traits assigned to 4 ethnic 
stereotypy categories 


ol toa t Oe TOL 


Amount of nonethnic = Total traits traits assigned to 
stereotypy 5 nonethnic categories 


53 + 52 + 52 + 51 + 57 


Overall amount of = Total traits assigned to 9 groups 
stereotypy 473 


Degree of stereotypy, which is similar to the intensity dimension of an at- 
titude, is a measure of the extremity of assignment of SD traits. To prevent 
contamination of polarity of ascription with number of traits, the basis for 
measurement is the total number of adjectival scales contained in the in- 
strument, rather than those which have met the requirements for inclusion 
in the stereotype. The standard deviation provided a model for the concep- 
tualization of this index. 


The following procedure was used to measure the degree of stereotypy 
demonstrated by the total sample (or educational sub-samples) toward one 
stimulus group: the group means for each of the 29 scales were listed; the 
deviation of each of the 29 means was taken from the neutral 4.00 value; 
each difference was squared and the 29 squared deviations summed; the 
sum of the squared deviations was divided by N (29), and the square root 
derived. To measure the combined degree of ethnic stereotypy, the respec- 
tive > d? for the Indians, Ukrainians, Hutterites, and Jews were totalled, 
divided by 116 (29 x 4), and the square root was derived. The combined 
degree of nonethnic stereotypy was calculated in the same fashion. 


Results 
Amount of Stereotypy 


Before turning to a discussion of the relationship between education and 
amount of stereotypy, which is given in Tables 1 and 2, several general 
observations are in order. The size of a particular stereotype is a function 
of inter alia both the clarity of the perceived differences between that group 
and the containing population, and the instrument with which it was 
measured. For example, the relatively high rate of stereotypy for lawyers 
and the relatively low rate for Ukrainians across instruments is indicative 
of the degree of elaboration of the images of these vis-a-vis other groups. 
However, the fact that the SD rate of ethnic stereotypy is considerably 
higher than the rate of nonethnic stereotypy partially reflects an instru- 
ment artifact. Since the primary purpose of the larger study of which this 
report is a part was to gather ethnic stereotypes, the number of scales 
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available for nonethnic group description was restricted; more detailed non- 
ethnic stereotypes emerged with the freedom afforded by the OEQ. SD 
rates are generally higher than the comparable OEQ figures because large 
OEQ denominators were the product of a detailed content analysis. 
Therefore, comparison of sub-sample stereotypy rates is meaningful within 
but not between instruments. 


TABLE 1 
EDUCATION AND AMOUNT OF STEREOTYPY, SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 


Educational Level 


(1) (2) (3) 


2 years or Se— 5eyears iL ie imeuge 
less high high years 
school school university 
Stimulus Groups N = 88 N= 132 NW =°68 
Indians .138 AL8 5655 
Ukrainians .2u1 .138 3320 
Hutterites .586 woot .689 
Jews 621 . 586 ~759 
Teachers .586 41h 414 
Lawyers . 586 6655 RG 
Lower Class palloys) LOS 2638 
Women AO 276 SEO) 
Old People .276 .276 aSul0 
Overall Amt. Stereotypy 538 .391 pLualmees 
Amt. Ethnic Stereotypy .397 448 6030p 
Amt. Non-Ethnic Stereotypy 2372 345 .366 ¢ 
& “yA < .20, two-tailed, d.f. = 2. 
b x, bi < 2.01, two-tailed iid sivas. 
CunX%, 0 psemO0 , two-tailed, a.f.= 2. 
Vo LObal groups, columns 1, 925 3, hich proporuvons ules. 
¥, ethnic groups, columns 12, 2, 3 = -.80. 
Y, non-ethnic groups, columns i. 2. 3, high proportion ties. 
¥, total categories, columns I anal 3 = =.96. 
Ys. Cuhnie groups, columns Migands 3) = =1)500: 
Y, non-ethnic groups, columns 1 and 3 = -.80. 


It was predicted that as amount of education increased, amount of 
stereotypy would decrease. This expectation is not supported by the find- 
ings. In fact, just the opposite relationship emerged: as amount of educa- 
tion increased, amount of stereotypy increased. The OEQ x’ (Table 2) is 
significant at the .001 level and the association is a strong one (gamma 
-.94). Although the SD relationship (Table 1) is in the same direction as the 
OEQ results, it does not reach significance until the .10 level. However, the 
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TABLE 2 
EDUCATION AND AMOUNT OF STEREOTYPY, OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONNAIRE 


Educational Level 


(1) (2) (3) 


2 years or 3 - 5 years 1 or more 
less high high years 
school school university 
Stimulus Groups N= "O9 y= er N = 63 
hh a te 
Indians .196 29) 294 
Ukrainians a Alsyh .269 . 308 
Hutterites alte: P28 . 302 
Jews Fees reo #250 
Teachers 094 226 . 283 
Lawyers ewe 305 365 
Lower Class 77S 269 .250 
Women ee5 29h Scaln 
Old People .193 316 .316 
Overall Amt. Stereotypy Pals 285 .298 a 
Amt. Ethnic Stereotypy 159 269 .288 b 
Amt. Non-Ethnic Stereotypy sllicil .298 . 306 b 


a eae pie SOC two-tailed. G.f2 = 2s 
Deke, D —n0ls two-tailed, dif: 


wv total groups, columns 1, 2, 3 = —.9k. 

Ven ctnuiemsronups, scolumns~ ih 2530S) 1.00) 

y, nonethnic groups, columns 1, 2, 3 = -.80. 
Va uObal cabegorhes,, columns land 3 = =I, 00% 
vy, ethnic groups, columns 1 and 3 = -1.00. 

Y, non-ethnic groups, columns 1 and 3 = -1.00. 


relationship between amount of education and the two extreme education 
samples is high (gamma -.96). 

It was expected that within the general pattern of low education-high 
stereotypy (since disconfirmed), those with more schooling would exhibit a 
greater amount of nonethnic stereotypy and a lesser amount of ethnic 
stereotypy than would their less well educated counterparts. The within- 
category difference between rates of ethnic and nonethnic stereotypy does 
indeed increase as education level increases for the SD data. However, the 
relationships between education and amount of ethnic/nonethnic 
stereotypy are not those predicted. Rates of nonethnic stereotypy remain 
stable across education samples, while amount of ethnic stereotypy in- 
creases with education (Table 1). The between-category differences in the 
amount of ethnic and nonethnic stereotypy do not increase across educa- 
tion levels in the case of the OEQ results, since both ethnic and nonethnic 
stereotypy rates are positively related to amount of education (Table 2). 
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The principal finding is the unexpected positive relationship between 
amount of ethnic stereotypy and education. This relationship is significant 
at the .01 level for both instruments and the measures of association are 
strong (-.80, -1.00). When amount of ethnic stereotypy of Ss with two years 
or less high school was compared with that of university graduates, x° was 
significant at the .01 level for the SD data, and at the .001 level for the 
OEQ data. Both gammas were -1.00. 


At the outset, it was predicted that more highly educated people would 
exhibit a higher rate of stereotypy toward nonethnic groups on the ground 
that people are seldom criticized for expression of this type of generalizing 
statement. The results are mixed. The SD relationship is clearly nonsignifi- 
cant. However, a positive relationship between amount of nonethnic 
stereotypy and education reached significance at the .01 level for the OEQ 
data. Because of ties, gamma could be computed for only the OEQ data. 
However, when amount of nonethnic stereotypy was considered in relation 
to those with two years or less high school and those with one or more 
years of university, a strong positive ordinal association emerged from 
both sets of data. When the lowest education sample was compared with 
university graduates, gamma was stable at -.80 for the SD and -1.00 for the 
OEQ. 


In summary, amount of ethnic stereotypy increases with education on 
both instruments. The OEQ data show a positive relationship between 
education and amount of nonethnic stereotypy. SD results show no signifi- 
cant difference between education samples in amount of nonethnic 
stereotypy. However, when ordinality rather than frequencies is considered 
between education extremes, those with high education demonstrate more 
nonethnic stereotypy. 


The foregoing SD results are clarified by analysis of the education 
samples’ scale checking response style. Osgood et al. (1958, p. 226) reported 
that the better educated used the intermediary scale positions (2, 3, 5 and 6) 
relatively more frequently than the polar (1, 7) or neutral (4) scale 
positions. Less well educated people demonstrated contrary preferences. 
The results of the present study confirm this observation (x’, p < .001). 
Since SD scales were defined as stereotype traits when the means deviated 
from “4”, the scale checking response style of the less well educated 
operates to produce a greater amount of stereotypy. Thus, the positive 
relationship between amount of ethnic stereotypy and educational level 
resulted despite this effect. 


On the other hand, some association between amount of stereotypy and 
level of education could be expected to emerge from the advantage 
presented by the OEQ to those accustomed to giving their thoughts written 
expression. Although the instructions asked respondents to list 10 traits for 
each group, inspection of the median number of words used by education 
samples in their description of each group indicated that fluency did in- 
crease with education (gamma 1.00). This factor has some bearing on the 
finding that amounts of both ethnic and nonethnic stereotypy also increase 
with years of schooling. 


In short, amount of ethnic stereotypy was found to be strongly related 
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to higher education when instrument error worked both for it, in the case of 
the semi-projective technique, and against it, in the case of the SD. 


Degree of Stereotypy 


Table 3 presents the relationship between education and degree of 
stereotypy. As amount of education increased, degree of stereotypy was ex- 
pected to decrease. As Table 3 shows, the data fail to support this 
hypothesis: as amount of education increases, degree of stereotypy in- 
creases. Gamma calculated across the three education samples is -.74. 
When respondents with two years or less high school were compared with 
those with some university, the relationship was strengthened (gamma 
-.85). 

TABLE 3 
EDUCATION AND DEGREE OF STEREOTYPY, SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 


Education Categories 


(1) (2) (3) 
2 yrs. or less S7= ey rs. 1 or more 
high school high school yrs. univ. 
Stimulus Groups N = 88 N= 132 N = 68 
Indians 1.1760 1.4061 1.5982 
Ukrainians 1.1105 0.9896 1.2120 
Hutterites 1.6754 1.7886 1.9820 
Jews 1.5606 1.6366 1.8782 
Teachers 1.6626 WRT ST 1.4339 
Lawyers 1.7982 1.8025 1.8123 
Lower Class 0.7061 0.8263 0.8649 
Women 1.3229 1.2626 1.2656 
Old People 1.1566 Lw2e23 1.2774 
Degree of Ethnic Stereotypy 1.2385 1.4859 1.6940 
Degree of Non-Ethnic 1.3844 1.3434 1.3656 
Stereotypy 

y, total groups, columns 1, 2, 3 = -.7h. 

y, ethnic groups, columns l, 2, 3 = -.95. 

Y, non-ethnic groups, columns 1, 2, 3 = -.51. 

y, total groups, columns 1 and 3 = -.85. 

y, ethnic groups, columns 1 and 3 = -1.00. 

yY, non-ethnic groups, columns 1 and 3 = -.39. 


The amount of within-category difference between degree of stereotypy 
of ethnic and nonethnic groups increases as predicted as one moves from 
the lowest to the highest education sample (-0.1459, 0.1425, 0.3284). 
However, the degree of stereotypy components did not behave as expected. 
Degree of ethnic stereotypy increases rather than decreases with education. 
Further, although the lowest education sample exhibited the highest degree 
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of nonethnic stereotypy, the rate remains rather stable across education 
categories. The ordinal pattern of degree of stereotypy supports these 
generalizations. Moreover, when university graduates were extracted from 
those with some university training, and compared with those with two 
years or less high school, the positive relationship between degree of ethnic 
stereotypy and amount of education remains stable (gamma -.95) but the 
corresponding gamma for degree of nonethnic stereotypy drops to +.47. 


Social Distance and Stereotypy 


This section has two objectives: first, to ascertain whether the well 
documented negative association between education and prejudice (as 
measured by the SDQs for 24 ethnic groups including the four for which 
stereotypes were gathered) holds true for the study sample; second, to 
critically examine the assumed close relationship between stereotypy and 
prejudice. 

Table 4 summarizes the statistical analysis of the SDQs for the 24 
groups by education. (Although space does not permit presentation of the 
192 figures involved, they are available upon request.) In general, low 
education was found to be associated with high social distance. A dis- 
crepancy did emerge from comparison of respondents with three to five 
years high school with those with one or more years of university (SD and 
OEQ gammas, -.16 and -.78 respectively). However, when university 
graduates were substituted for the latter sample, the predicted relationship 
was maintained. 

TABLE 4 


SUMMARIZING STATISTICS, SOCIAL DISTANCE QUOTIENTS BY 
EDUCATION SAMPLES 


Education Categories 


Summary 2 yEsaor less Br) yas ior more univ. 
Statistic HS HS yrs. univ. grads. 
Semantic Differential (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Median even Leoy Leth 1348 
Range 2.74 2553 Zee pag 
Openended (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Median 2038 1.80 ler8 1.60 
Range 3.20 eel) 2.43 ee 
Vs) COLUMNS) lees oes nO) Y 5, cOLumms 5, O,.7 = .58 
y, columns 1 & 3 = .99 Van Coulunnrasy Sy ty 1 = LOE 
y, colums 1)&/2 > = 99 y, columns 5&6 =: 1.00 
Y, columns 2&3 = -.16 vy, colums 6&6 7) = =.78 
y¥, columns 1, 2, 4 = .99 y, columns 5, 6, 8 = £99 
v5) columns) 2%) 99 y, colums 6&8 = .96 


If stereotypy and prejudice are in fact synonymous, the following 
relationships should preponderate: low social distance associated with low 
stereotypy; high social distance associated with high stereotypy. Samples 
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which exhibit low social distance should not express high amounts of 
stereotypy. Neither the reverse, nor mixed variable combinations should oc- 
cur very frequently. A ranking of SDQs and amount of stereotypy indices 
between all education categories yielded 48 rank orderings (6 sample com- 
parisons x 4 ethnic groups x 2 instruments). Only five are in the predicted 
direction of covariance between stereotypy and prejudice. In 40 of the 
cases, the findings are inconsistent with the presupposition: samples which 
ranked highest on social distance expressed the least stereotypy. Two sam- 
ple comparison show high social distance and identical stereotypy indices 
and one resulted in low stereotypy and the same SDQs. 


Rank orderings of SDQ and degree of stereotypy indices were again 
compared between all combinations of education samples. High social dis- 
tance and low stereotypy emerged in 21 cases. Only two instances of high 
social distance—high stereotypy and one of low social distance—low 
stereotypy supported the equivalence of stereotypy and prejudice. 


So far, the relationship between education and stereotypy has been con- 
sidered in terms of number of characteristics assigned to stimulus groups 
and extremity of scale usage. Perhaps, those hostile toward the stimulus 
groups produced a small number of negative traits which were not applied 
by friendlier respondents. In other words, the above findings could mask 
distinctive types of trait assignment which vary with years of schooling. It 
appears that the erroneous equation of stereotypy and prejudice derives 
precisely from this failure to appreciate the fact that categorical percepts 
also encompass flattering and neutral traits. Scrutiny of the relationship 
between social distance position and type of trait was therefore necessary. 
The Indian stereotype (the most negative of the four ethnic stereotypes 
collected) was selected for this purpose. 


TABLE 5 


ASCRIPTION OF SELECTED INDIAN TRAITS BY EXTREME SOCIAL DISTANCE 
CATEGORIES, OPEN-ENDED SAMPLE 


Social Distance 


Trait 1+ 2 56g 1*, 2-tailed, 1 d.f. 
N=189 N=41 

Poor 34.4% 9.8% 9.74 py ee clout 

Uneducated Bie 24.4 0.88 Dp <2 50 

Lazy 24.3 41.5 5.03 By aS lO)! 

Drunken 19.0 24.4 Ono peswe70 

Dirty 25.4 SHI 7 0.67 D <2 DU 


ee ee 


Table 5 compares the ascription to the Indians of two factual traits 
(poor, uneducated) and three decidedly uncomplimentary traits (lazy, 
drunken, dirty) by OEQ respondents willing to accept the Indians to 
kinship or friendship versus those who would admit them only as citizens 
or visitors to Canada, or approve their exclusion from that country. Only 
one trait, lazy, supports the expectation that a significantly greater number 
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of prejudiced respondents would demonstrate negative stereotypy. 
Although there is a significant difference in the assignment of ‘“‘poor’, the 
less prejudiced group produced the higher frequency. 


A parallel analysis of SD results did show unflattering trait means to be 
significantly higher for the prejudiced group. No statistically significant 
differences were found in the assignment of the neutral (descriptive) traits. 


Finally, type of trait ascription by education samples was examined, 
respondents with two years or less high school being compared with those 
with some university training. The findings are easily summarized. In the 
case of both the OEFQ sample where response set operated in favor of 
greater stereotypy among the well educated, and the SD sample where 
response set had the reverse effect, significant differences in trait assign- 
ment were found for the impartial rather than the uncomplimentary 
characteristics (lazy, drunken, dirty). Furthermore, the higher stereotypy 
was not exhibited by the less well educated. 


Analysis of several other demographic samples supported the conclusion 
that prejudice and stereotypy are variables which operate with a sizeable 
measure of independence. The relationship between sex and stereotypy and 
between sex and social distance covaried for the SD and acted in opposite 
directions for the OEQ. The same held true for the age samples. SES 
categories revealed a completely reversed pattern of stereotypy and pre- 
judice on both instruments. Moreover, controls for age and sex did not 
materially alter the outcome reported in this section with respect to educa- 
tion. While the study design does not eliminate the possibility that the 
results were produced by concomitant variables rather than by education 
per se, Bettelheim and Janowitz (1964, p. 18) state that: 


On the basis of some 25 national sample surveys since 1945, the positive effect 
seems to be real, not spurious. The lower levels of prejudice among the better 
educated seem to involve the social experience of education specifically and not 
merely the sociological origins of the educated. 


Discussion 


The initial hypotheses held that the more highly educated would be 
least likely to stereotype ethnic groups. The converse proved to be true. 
This paper has treated concomitancies of education rather than its causal 
influence and such correlational results must, of course, be interpreted with 
caution. However, the findings do suggest that a stereotype literature built 
upon student beliefs probably exaggerates the stereotypy existent in the 
general population. 


Several explanations may account for this somewhat surprising out- 
come. Perhaps, categorical descriptions are gaining acceptability in the 
North American milieu of groups striving to preserve their cultural iden- 
tities. Alternatively, an answer may be found in the proposition that 
educated people are simply more accustomed to thinking in terms of 
abstract generalizations. An extension of such thought patterns to ethnic 
phenomena appears more likely when the pejorative label “stereotype” is 
not implicated, as was the case here. A more straightforward interpretation 
may be that educated people have been exposed to more information con- 
cerning minority group differentiae. 
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The point to be emphasized is the contrast between the present results 
and the repeatedly observed relationship between high education and low 
prejudice. This discrepancy suggests that cognitive imagery and affectivity 
should not be conceptualized or measured as equivalent phenomena. 


Although cognitive balance theories predict a congruence between sen- 
timents and beliefs, it seems that other variables intrude upon the in- 
dividual’s tendency to perceive an ethnic group as a faithful reflection of 
his evaluation of it. “Real” minority group characteristics present an im- 
pediment to autistic productions. If increments of education are assumed to 
carry increments of information, this constriction should forceably im- 
pinge upon those with more formal schooling. For example, an educated 
person who dislikes Indians may nevertheless have learned that they do 
not differ from whites in intellectual ability. One who admires them may 
still know that their educational attainment is lower than that of non- 
Indians. 


In short, stereotypes do not function merely as rationalizations for pre- 
judice. Such imagery may also result from the need to structure cognitively 
the group environment, the development of which may be fostered through 
educational experience. 


The author is indebted to Gwynn Nettler, The University of Alberta, for his invaluable assistance with this 
study. 


1 Exposure to social science courses in particular should curb expression of stereotypy. Campbell (1967, p. 823) 
observed that “there has grown up in social and educational psychology a literature and a teaching practice 
which says that all stereotypes of group differences are false, and, implicitly, that all groups are on the average 
identical.” 


2 The following scales used: materialistic-not materialistic, religious-irreligious, old fashioned-up to date, 
ambitious-unambitious, rural-urban, oppressed-not oppressed by others, naive-shrewd in dealing with other 
groups, contributing-a burden upon our country’s financial resources, liked-disliked by other groups, 
neglectful-not neglectful of the needs of their children, rich-poor, drunken-sober, pacifistic-not pacifistic, like- 
ly to have large-small families, sexually moral-immoral, mentally healthy-ill, competitive-cooperative, hard- 
working-lazy, healthy-sick, seldom-often in trouble with the law, cliquish-not cliquish, educated-not educated, 
self-sufficient-not self-sufficient, greedy-generous, frivolous-thrifty with money, dirty-clean, seldom-often in- 
volved in physical fights, characterized by unstable-stable marriages, characterized by the belief that it is 
important-unimportant to get a university education. 
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A Comparative Analysis—Councils of Ministers 
of Education in Canada and West Germany 


The provinces of West Germany exercise autonomy in educational matters 
as do those of Canada. The German Conference of Ministers of Education, 
established in 1948, is the main agency acting in the interest of inter- 
provincial cooperation and coordination of educational concerns. Its impact 
also has been substantial at the federal level and its influence has extended 
to the international scene. Even though consensus is required among the 
eleven ministers of education for any decision to be implemented in all 
provinces, and even though no decision of the Conference is constitutionally 
enforceable in any one province, an impressive body of Conference decisions 
have been adopted uniformly within all the provinces. The creation of a 
federal ministry of education in 1969 may have increased rather than in- 
hibited the effectiveness of the Conference. 

The West German Conference of Ministers of Education served as a 
model for the establishment of the Council of Ministers of Education 
(Canada) in 1967. Like its German counterpart, the Council serves coordina- 
tion, information and liaison purposes at the inter-provincial and provincial- 
federal levels. In its relatively short existence it already has made a percepti- 
ble impact at the provincial, inter-provincial and federal levels, and has 
become directly involved at the international level in educational matters. 
Operating in a cultural and political context much different from that of 
West Germany, the Council will have its own set of goals to achieve and 
may never quite attain the policy-making power of the German Conference. 
(Dr. Bergen is Associate Professor in the Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration, The University of Alberta.) 


Introduction 

Most countries have national ministries or offices of education. This ar- 
ticle examines alternative mechanisms developed in two countries which 
had no national governmental authorities in education. One of these, West 
Germany—the Federal Republic of Germany—subsequently has established 
a federal ministry of education. 

Canada comprises ten provinces and the northern territories. West 
Germany—Bundesrepublik Deutschland (BRD)—consists of eleven 
provinces (Laender), three of which (Hamburg, Bremen and West Berlin) 
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are city provinces. Though differing in structural detail, both countries 
have federal systems of government. More and greater powers are concen- 
trated in the federal government of the BRD than in that of Canada 
(Thraenhardt, 1968, p. 61). Unlike the Canadian constitution, that of the 
BRD is more readily amendable, and in fact has been amended every year 
since its establishment in 1949. Upon agreement of the British, French and 
American occupying powers the 1949 Constitution (Grundgesetz) of the 
BRD placed all matters regarding education under the authority of the 
provincial legislatures (Froese, 1969, p. 283). However, an amendment of 
the constitution in 1969 made possible the establishment of a Federal 
Ministry of Education and provided the federal parliament with powers 
respecting regulation of general conditions governing higher education and 
participation in the establishment and extension of universities (Hoehne, 
1972, p. 19). The British North America Act of 1867 gave to the legislatures 
of the Canadian provinces the exclusive right to make laws in relation to 
education. This constitutional provision has never been amended. 


Establishment of a Council of Ministers 


As neither country had a national ministry or office of education, there 
were apparent needs for establishing organizations or agencies through 
which information could be exchanged and through which suitable co- 
ordinative functions could be exercised. In Canada this need was met, in 
part, for many decades by the Canadian Education Association (CEA) 
which was founded in 1892 under the name of the Dominion Education 
Association, and which bore the name of the Canadian and Newfoundland 
Education Association from 19388 to 1946. As early as 1898 a committee of 
this Association discussed the concept of a national bureau of education 
with Laurier, who was Prime Minister at the time. The Hon. de la Bruére, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the Province of Quebec, opposed 
the proposal on constitutional grounds. In 1909, and again in 1913, 1917, 
and 1942 the subject was raised by the Association. However, in 1942 the 
matter was not taken to the federal government. Instead the Association 
moved to set up its own permanent secretariat. C. E. Phillips served part- 
time as its first secretary until F. K. Stewart was appointed in 1947. For 
reasons imbedded in the national political climate, the office remained in 
Toronto and suggestions to move it to Ottawa were not given serious con- 
sideration. Another organization, the National Council of Education, met 
about four times between 1917 and 1929 with the determined purpose of 
calling for the establishment of a national bureau of education (Wernecke, 
1970, pp. 276-292). 


Ministers of Education attended the conference of the CEA as in- 
dividual members of the Association until a Standing Committee of 
Ministers of Education was formed within the CEA in 1960. Its object was 
to discuss matters of mutual concern and to make recommendations to the 
Board of Directors of the CEA. The Committee first met under the chair- 
manship of J. P. Robarts, at the time the Ontario Minister of Education 
(Stewart, 1961, p. 77). 

In 1965 the Standing Committee considered a proposal suggesting 
operational alternatives prepared by W. C. Lorimer, at the time president of 
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the CEA and Deputy Minister of Education for Manitoba. An ad hoc com- 
mittee was created to examine these carefully. Subsequently, Kurt Frey, 
Secretary-General of the Standing Conference of the Provincial Ministers 
of Education of the BRD—Kultusministerkonferenz (K MK)—was invited to 
speak at the Interprovincial Conference on Education and Human 
Resources in Montreal in September, 1966 (Frey, 1966). F. K. Stewart, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the CEA, suggested that a delegation visit the Bonn 
Secretariat. In July of 1967 Stewart was accompanied by Neil Perry 
and Lyle Bergstrom, Deputy Ministers for British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan respectively, and Jean-Marie Beauchemin, Associate Deputy 
Minister of Education for Quebec. They examined the operation of the 
KMK Secretariat (Stewart, 1974). In September of the same year the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of Education (Canada) was formed. F. K. Stewart served as 
secretary during an interim arrangement with the CEA. When the Coun- 
cil’s own Secretariat was established in 1968, E. J. Quick served as acting 
executive secretary (Stewart, 1968, p. 53). Since 1969 Maurice Richer has 
held this office with the title of secretary-general of the Council (CMEC). 

German inter-provincial co-ordinating agencies for education were func- 
tional as early as 1871. During the post-war occupation, regional co- 
ordinating agencies were established in each of the zones under the control 
of the French, British and American powers. When the zones were merged 
in 1948, these agencies were consolidated to form the KMK. Eventually the 
constitutional legality of this body was challenged, so an arrangement was 
made in 1959 whereby the KMK was placed under the authority of the city 
province West Berlin for general civic administrative purposes. Officially 
its budget is subject to the scrutiny of the government of West Berlin. 
However, the Secretariat retains its location in Bonn, and by agreement 
with West Berlin all organizational and internal administrative authority 
rests with the KMK (Aus der Arbeit, 1971, pp. 5, 17). 


In each country the Council of Ministers of Education is financed joint- 
ly by the provinces. 


Goals and Objectives 


When the KMK was established, its immediate goals included the 
following: 

1. reconciling educational policies and practices of the eleven provincial 
governments; 

2. reconciling the paradox of complete provincial control in education and 
the general expectation and demand for a considerable degree of unifor- 
mity in regulation; and, 

3. collectively representing provincial interests at the federal level. 

The first phase of the activity of the KMK was concerned with the 
reconstruction of German education, the achievement of a degree of confor- 
mity among provincial school systems, and the standardization of certifica- 
tion procedures. During its second phase (about 1955-61) the KMK concen- 
trated its attention on the development of science and research, and on the 
establishment of new forms of working relationships with the provinces, 
the federal government, and the institutions of higher learning. The third 
phase (about 1961-67) of the KMK’s activity was focused on political and 
cultural developments, general educational planning, the encouragement of 
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innovations in education, and relationships with other countries. In more 
recent years the KMK has been involved in specific reforms in schools and 
post-secondary institutions, over-all national educational planning, en- 
couragement of participation in educational decision-making by all con- 
cerned publics, increasing the educational opportunities for every in- 
dividual, and in the establishment of guidelines (Rahmenrichtlinien) within 
which the development of educational programs may be facilitated (Aus 
der Arbeit, 1971, pp. 6-13). 
The CMEC was set up to achieve the following goals: 
1. to enable the ministers of education to consult on matters of common 
interest; 
2. to provide a means for co-operation among provincial governments in 
areas of mutual interest in education; 
3. generally, to serve functions with respect to co-ordination, information, 
and liaison; and, 
4. to serve these functions at inter-provincial, provincial-federal and inter- 
national levels. 


Areas of interest and concern to which the CMEC has directed its attention 
since its establishment in 1967 include legislation with respect to man- 
power and the implementation of the Adult Occupational Training Act, 
problems relating to post-secondary financing and student assistance, com- 
mon curriculum concerns such as those involving conversion to the metric 
system, second language instruction, and educational media. A current ma- 
jor undertaking is the OECD study of educational policies in Canada. This 
study is financed jointly by the federal and provincial governments, the 
federal government carrying the major part of the cost (General Informa- 
tion, 1974). 


Organizational Structure 


The Plenary Assembly (Amtschefskonferenz) of the KMK, which meets 
about every two months, comprises the eleven provincial ministers of 
education. One of the ministers presides as president of the KMK. The ex- 
ecutive includes two vice-presidents. As the goal of the KMK is to arrive at 
consensus, a formal vote is rarely taken. 

The four major committees, which also meet about every two months, 
are: 


1. the School Committee, concerned with primary, secondary, and 
vocational education; 

2. the Committee for Higher Education, concerned with universities and 
other post-secondary institutions; 

3. the Committee for the Arts and for Adult Education; and, 

4, the Committee for German Schools Abroad (Schaubild, 1973). 


The committees deal with items arising from the deliberations of the 
plenary Assembly and proposals submitted by the provinces. Much of the 
committee work is assigned to sub-committees, ad hoc committees, and 
“working groups” (Arbeitsgruppen). The exchange of ideas and general dis- 
cussion itself are held to be profitable and formal agreements are not 
necessarily expected. 
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The Secretariat, under the direction of the secretary-general, arranges for 
more than forty Assembly and committee meetings during the year. It provides 
for the essential contacts with the federal authorities and supra-provincial 
institutions. It offers a documentation and information service, is the 
contact with organizations such as OECD and UNESCO, and appoints 
representatives to international conferences (Aus der Arbeit, 1971, pp. 14- 
16). 

The CMEC organizational structure is similar to that of the KMK. 
Three of the BRD provinces have two ministries for education and cultural 
affairs and each have two members in the KMK. Similarly, some of the 
Canadian provinces have created new departments to deal with post- 
secondary education and hence have two representatives on the CMEC. 
Whereas all of the West German territory, including West Berlin, is 
represented at the KMK, the northern Canadian territories, still largely un- 
der the jurisdiction of the federal government, have no representation at 
the CMEC at all. Though the territorial Departments of Education have 
asked to be permitted to participate as observers, the inter-provincial Coun- 
cil has not yet found this to be a feasible arrangement (Demisch, 1974). 


The CMEC meets about three times a year. The management of the 
Council’s business during the year is under an executive of five members 
who represent the five principal regions of Canada (Atlantic provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario, the Western provinces and British Columbia). An Ad- 
visory Committee of Deputy Ministers, established in September, 1972, 
meets prior to each CMEC meeting in order to prepare the agenda for the 
ministers. About half of the agenda items are generated within the 
Secretariat itself. The first chairman of the Council was W. G. Davis, at the 
time Minister of Education for Ontario. Currently, Francois Cloutier, 
Minister of Education for Quebec, is chairman. 


The CMEC Secretariat, under the direction of a Secretary-General, 
carries out functions which are very similar to that of the Secretariat of the 
KMK. Under its supervision most of the activities of the CMEC are carried 
out by committees consisting of senior officials from departments of educa- 
tion. Each province is represented on each major committee. Some of the 
committees have been disbanded after their mandate was completed. For 
example, a task force was created to handle any special problems in the 
field of media following the completed work of the Instructional Media 
Committee (1968-73). The Manpower Programs Committee, established in 
1968, was dissolved in 1972 after it had completed its report on the formula- 
tion of a policy position on manpower training. Similarly, the Post- 
Secondary Education Committee has been dissolved upon completion of its 
report on the financing of post-secondary education in Canada. Committees 
presently working are: 

1. the Bursary Committee (which first met in 1971), to administer a 
summer language bursary program funded by the Secretary of State; 

2. the Curriculum Committee (established in 1969), co-ordinating the par- 
ticipation of provincial departments in curriculum matters; 

3. the Interprovincial Second Language Teaching Assistant Program 

Committee (1973), administering a program promoting bilingualism 

and biculturalism; 
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4. the Media Programming Committee (1973), consisting of a French and 
an English section, coordinates the programming of the Canadian 
School Broadcasts; 

5. the OECD Review Coordinating Committee (1973), coordinating a 
review of educational policies in Canada in cooperation with the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, provincial 
departments, and the federal government; and, 

6. the Statistics Committee (established 1971), facilitating an exchange of 
statistical information and the organization and planning of future 
statistical studies. 


In addition to these committees, several task forces have been operating in 
areas such as federal involvement in research and participation in inter- 
national education events. Representation on task forces may be regional 
rather than provincial (General Information, 1974). 


It is apparent that the CMEC, still a young organization, has not yet 
developed or established a relatively permanent structure of committees, as 
has the KMK. In contrast, its committees have been assigned delimited 
tasks and dissolved upon completion of these assignments. New com- 
mittees are created to attend to new jobs. 


Powers and Influence 

The accomplishments of the respective Councils must be seen in the con- 
text of the power and influence they can exercise. In both countries the con- 
trol of education is a prerogative of the provincial legislature. However, 
this is no longer absolute in the BRD since the 1969 amendment, nor has 
this been absolute in practice in Canada, where, for example, the federal 
government for quite some time has been involved in post-secondary educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, neither the KMK nor the CMEC can enforce any 
decisions upon the provinces. 


In contrast to the CMEC, the KMK has been able to achieve a con- 
siderable number of agreements. By 1971, when a total of 143 meetings of 
the Plenary Assembly had been held, more than 500 substantive decisions 
and agreements had been achieved. An agreement is accepted as “binding” 
only if all eleven members of the KMK are in accord with the decision. A 
surprisingly large number of consensus decisions are achieved, though 
many of these are the result of years of consideration and discussion (Aus 
der Arbeit, 1971, p. 7). 


In contrast to the Canadian setting, some important differences can be 
noted which explain, in part, why the KMK has been successful in recor- 
ding an impressive list of achievements. Tradition is valued more in Ger- 
many than in Canada. Also there is more agreement with respect to 
general learning theory and the establishment of order and regulations. 
There is a greater tendency to codify relationships. A major degree of cen- 
tralization in educational direction was realized under Bismarck’s rule in 
the years following 1871 when the province of Prussia assumed a major 
leadership role in educational matters. Under Hitler all authority and direc- 
tion in education was preempted by the national government. Historically, 
then, there has been a stronger inclination, by desire or practice, to look to 
central government agencies for the solution of problems. Since the end of 
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the World War, West German unity has been encouraged also by a perceiv- 
ed threat along its eastern boundaries. Hence there is also a tendency to 
work towards decisions which will affect educational matters within all 
provinces as well as at the federal level. Furthermore, the current provin- 
cial boundaries are, in part, those established by the occupying powers. 
This event also caused some reduction of loyalty to the provinces and 
helped pave the way for the federal government to gain in influence and 
power. 


The Canadian parliament does not easily arrive at agreement with 
respect to making amendments to the federal constitution. As the constitu- 
tion of the BRD was, at least, in part, imposed by the occupation powers, 
there is less reluctance to agree to its amendment. In fact, it has been 
amended every year since 1949. Furthermore, even though a considerable 
proportion of Germans gain proficiency in one or more foreign languages, 
there is only one official language. Detailed agreements are less likely to be 
achieved in a country committed to bilingual and bicultural goals and hav- 
ing a population representing a multicultural and multinational heritage. 


Geography is another significant factor affecting educational variations 
in the two countries. The BRD has an area approximately that of Alberta, 
but about thirty times its population. Within a few hours representatives of 
committees can arrive in Bonn. Many of the members are able to catch an 
early morning train, attend an all-day meeting, and conveniently return 
home that same evening. Meetings involving Canadian, or even regional 
representation, are costly in time and money, and hence are not likely to be 
called as frequently as those in the BRD. However, Canada’s vast expanse 
also is associated with regional educational needs and goals which tend to 
vary more than those of the German provinces. 


The KMK has been a participant in the establishment of dozens of 
supra-provincial educational agencies and organizations with which it 
maintains active communication. Its influence is considerable at both inter- 
provincial and federal levels (Handbuch, 1971, pp. 35-40). For example, 
each minister of education, in addition to being a member of the legislature 
of his own province, is an active member of several significant bodies. 
Firstly, he is a member of the KMK. Secondly, the KMK also comprises the 
Federal Committee on Educational and Cultural Matters, and as such he 
automatically is a member of the Federal Council (Bundesrat) which must 
give approval to all acts of the federal parliament which in any way direct- 
ly affect the provinces. Thirdly, the ministers of education also comprise 
eleven of the seventeen seats on the governing commission of the Federal 
Council for Higher Education and Research (Wissenschaftsrat) which must 
give approval to the recommendations of the research commission of that 
same Council. Furthermore, the ministers also comprise 11 of the 18 
members of the government commission of the German Education Council 
and examine and make decisions with respect to the recommendations of 
the education commission of that same council (Wernecke, 1970, p. 191). 
The KMK maintains an active contact with about fifty interprovincial, 
supra-provincial and federal organizations which have a predominant in- 
terest in some aspect of education (Handbuch, 1971, pp. 40-44). 


By contrast, the CMEC has, as yet, more limited channels of com- 
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munication with other agencies. Its major federal contact appears to have 
been with the Department of the Secretary of State and with organizations 
reporting to the Secretary of State, such as the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, The National Film Board, and the Canadian Radio and 
Television Commission. Other contacts include the Canadian Commission 
for UNESCO, the Canadian International Development Agency, the Com- 
missioner of Official Languages, Communications Canada, the Department 
of Indian and Northern Affairs, the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, the Department of External Affairs, the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration, and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare (Annual Report, 1973). 


It is perhaps surprising that little or no formal contact has been made 
with the departments of education for the northern territories. Also, very 
little communication to date has been achieved with such national 
organizations as the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the Canadian School 
Trustees’ Association, the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, and the Canadian Society for the Study of Education. Even more 
surprising is the apparent lack of any definitive formal or informal 
relationship with the Canadian Education Association, the body which 
gave birth to the Standing Committee of Ministers of Education in 1960. 
Many of the CMEC concerns appear to overlap at least some of the con- 
cerns of the CEA (Macpherson, Goble, Whitney, Mackay, Coutts, Stewart, 
1974). 


The Council and its committees, by intention, are an internal com- 
munications structure for liaison among the Ministers (Demisch, 1974). 
There appears to be no mechanism for utterance to the public or for receipt 
of messages from the outside. Cloutier (1974), Chairman of the Council, 
has indicated that the Council has purposely remained “aloof” during its 
formative years and that it has not yet developed an “official stance” 
towards professional and other associations. He has stated, however, that 
the Council can no longer remain in political isolation and that the time 
has come for it to adopt a more open policy with respect to such com- 
munication. The Canadian School Trustees’ Association, for example, has 
expressed its disappointment in not being able to communicate satisfactori- 
ly with the Council, and, as a consequence, has expressed its determination 
to develop its own national and provincial influence patterns (Whitney, 
1974). 


Achievements 


As the KMK has been at work for a quarter of a century, its 
achievements are manifold and numerous. Only a few examples need be 
given. Its products may be classified as agreements, recommendations, 
acceptance or recognition of decisions made elsewhere, and position papers. 
The KMK has achieved agreement on such matters as certification of 
teachers, the inter-provincial mobility of teachers, the condition under 
which professors are engaged, inter-provincial recognition of matriculation 
and other school-leaving certificates, the establishment of the dates for 
school holidays, the years when second and third language instruction 
might begin, the definition of school grades and standards, acceptable 
language usage, and even the prescription of the format of pupil exercise 
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writing books. It has developed guidelines for the content of courses, the ex- 
amination of graduate students in universities, and the education of the 
children of foreign workers in Germany. It has been instrumental, or par- 
ticipated in the establishment of national or federal agencies such as the 
Max-Planck-Institute for Educational Research, the Research Council 
(Wissenschaftsrat), the German Education Council (Deutscher 
Bildungsrat), the Federal-State Commission for Educational Planning 
(Bund-Lander-Kommission fur Bildungsplanung), and the Federal State 
Planning Committee for the Development of Universities (Bund-Lander 
Planungsauschuss fur den Hochschulbau). It has assisted in the establish- 
ment of institutes for the production of educational films, and radio and 
television instruction. It has been involved in the work of international 
organizations such as UNESCO and OCED (Handbuch, 1971). 


The Annual Report of the Secretary General of the Council of Ministers 
of Education (Canada) for 1972-73 lists a number of significant 
achievements. The CMEC arranged for international educational tours and 
for participation at international conferences such as that of the UNESCO 
and the OECD Conference on Future Structures of Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion held in Paris. It is participating in a review of educational policies in 
Canada in cooperation with OECD. A report was prepared on early 
childhood education in Canada for presentation to a Conference in Paris, 
another on recent innovations in teacher training programs in Canada toa 
conference in Nairobi, and a third on the organization of education in 
Canada for presentation in Geneva. Information on other educational 
matters were prepared for education ministries in Chile and in Natal. Cer- 
tainly the CEMC has made its mark on the international scene. 


For the first time the provinces had formulated consensus positions on 
educational matters such as those related to manpower programs, foreign 
students, and student aid, for presentation to the federal authorities. Also, 
for the first time a joint meeting of ministers of education and of finance 
was held and a task force was established to prepare a report on the finan- 
cing of post-secondary education. An inter-provincial second language 
teaching assistant program was initiated. A report on a seminar on 
Transmission of Technology for Education was published. Negotiations 
were instigated with the National Film Board regarding cooperation at the 
inter-provincial level. In cooperation with the Education Division of 
Statistics Canada, a study was initiated to establish a greater degree of 
comparability of statistics within provinces and interprovincially, and also 
for improved procedures for the collection of data. Within the Curriculum 
Committee attention was directed to metric conversion, inter-provincial 
transfers, Canadian studies, and environmental education. On the other 
hand, when a province brought forward a proposal regarding mul- 
ticulturalism, the decision reached was that the matter be the concern of in- 
dividual provinces only, and not that of the Council. 


Cloutier (1974) has claimed that in February of 1973 the provinces had 
been able to negotiate collectively with the federal government on impor- 
tant matters for the first time. He stated that the Council was on the verge 
of formal agreement with the Federal Department of External Affairs 
regarding the Council’s role in international educational events. Further, 
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the desire of the provinces to be consulted regarding federal funding of 
university research was now under discussion at a committee level involving 
civil servants of provincial governments and federal representatives as 
observers. For 1974 the Council operates programs funded by four million 
federal dollars. Its budget exceeds a half million dollars. 


The foregoing list is not complete. The Advisory Committee of Deputy 
Ministers at its meeting in May, 1974, dealt with some fifty items (Lorimer, 
1974). However, what is reported here would appear to substantiate some 
general achievements brought about through the structures of the CMEC, 
which the latter lists in its 1974 general information pamphlet: 

1. It provides duplication of facilities already existing at the provincial 
level. 

2. It ensures a more efficient use of the scarce supply of specialized staff. 

3. It ensures that the on-going work of the Council is closely coordinated 
with the various provincial programs. 

4. It develops a climate of mutual confidence among the staffs from all 
provinces through the close working relationships. 

5. It ensures continuity and coordination of programs and makes quick 
and concerted action possible when events require it (p. 3). 


Replies from Deputy Ministers from all of the provinces and from some of 
the Directors provided examples to support the statements issued by the 
CMEC Secretariat. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to outline the invaluable contribution 
of the CEA to Canadian education over the course of many decades. One 
example illustrating how it served to fill the gap prior to the establishment 
of the CMEC was given by H. T. Coutts in his presidential address in 1966: 


Because Canada has no federal office to speak for education, the Department of 
External Affairs, when asked to deal with educational matters having national 
implications or international dimensions, frequently turns to the CEA as a 
voluntary association sponsored in large measure, and certainly financially, by 
provincial Departments of Education. It has become customary, for example, for 
the CEA to provide liaison between the Department of External Affairs and the 
Canadian National Commission for UNESCO on the one hand and the 
Departments of Education of the various provinces on the other. As a result the 
Association has been asked annually by the Department of External Affairs to 
name two delegates to the meeting of the International Conference on Public 
Education in Geneva and frequently to nominate candidates to attend a number 
of other important meetings (p. 38). 


Conclusion 


In its early stages the KMK was much concerned with the reconstruc- 
tion of German school systems following the war, with the establishment 
of order and structure, comparative standards, and a degree of uniformity 
among the provincial school systems. The German inclination to grant 
authority and powers to centralized organizations and government agen- 
cies made possible a considerable measure of agreement to be achieved at 
the inter-provincial level through the KMK. Over time the KMK appears to 
have exercised more of its energies in the initiation of plans leading to the 
establishment of supra-provincial bodies which have affected educational 
development at the federal as well as the provincial levels. In more recent 
years the KMK has given considerable attention to matters related to 
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educational planning, innovations in educational programs, and to trends 
in educational reform in German education. Though the KMK continues to 
utter its support for the principle of provincial autonomy in educational 
matters, collectively the ministers of education, through the KMK, exhibit 
statesmanlike qualities in attempting to achieve the best interests of all 
citizens in all provinces. It would appear that its influence at the federal 
and international levels will continue to increase, without suffering any 
loss of its impact on provincial and inter-provincial developments in educa- 
tion. 


Though the CMEC has progressed beyond its early formative stage, ap- 
parently it has not yet established a mature identity. This is evidenced in 
part by its meagre communication with non-governmental agencies and its 
lack of formal contact with education departments in the territories, even 
though its terms of reference may not officially include a concern for them. 
A major effort appears to be expended in making an impact on 
departments of the federal government. Considerable progress has been 
made in the exchange of information and development of ideas in areas of 
mutual educational concern among provincial authorities. 


The cultural and political contact within Canadian provinces as well as 
at the national level differs considerably from that in the BRD. Hence, the 
CMEC will serve a somewhat different set of objectives, or at least serve 
these in a different manner from that of the KMK. Presently the CMEC 
has to work through several federal departments of government. Is it possi- 
ble that through the work of the CMEC eventually sufficient confidence 
and trust is generated at the inter-provincial and federal levels, which 
would permit greater coordination at the federal level through the es- 
tablishment of a federal agency of ministry or education? Provincial 
autonomy need be threatened no more than has the establishment of a 
federal ministry of education in the BRD. However, there are factors other 
than those related to education which would bear upon the consideration of 
such a decision. Cloutier (1974) contends that a new pattern of federalism 
may develop which takes greater account of regional disparities and 
cultural and linguistic differences. He suggests that inter-provincial coun- 
cils in fields other than education could be established. The BRD has such 
councils of ministers in several areas of endeavor. 


_ Whether a federal ministry is ever established or not may be immaterial 
to the contribution the CMEC is able to make in the years to come at the 
provincial, the inter-provincial, the federal, and the international levels. 
Whereas the German tradition usually determines that constitutional and 
regulatory amendments precede changes in practice, the Canadian context 
requires a more flexible arrangement which allows new practices to evolve 
without altering the constitutional framework. 
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Semantic Space and the Development 
of Word Meaning 


From cumulative experiences which focus attention on themany ways inwhich 
words can have meaning, on the many logico-semantic relations between words 
and their significates, each person builds a unique multi-dimensional meaning 
space. New words are processed in terms of the dimensions existing in the 
individual’s meaning space. Development of verbal ability, therefore, should 
involve learning of ways of knowing concepts rather than learning words as 
undifferentiated entities, and these semantic associations should be organized 
into broader strategies of perceiving meaning to reduce the information pro- 
cessing load. (Dr. Evanechko and Dr. Armstrong are Associate Professors in the 
Faculty of Education, University of Victoria; Dr. McFetridge is Professor of 
Elementary Education, University of Alberta.) 


Introduction 


The problem of word meaning is as old as language but until recently 
has remained in the hands of philosophers and logicians. Since the turn of 
the century, though, psychologists and educators have focused serious 
attention upon the problem, for both academic and practical reasons. In 
this respect, the present paper was an attempt to look upon meaning as a 
process occurring within the individual’s cognitive functioning. 


The intimate relation of vocabulary to the thought process has long been 
recognized: 


...a person’s construction of semantic concepts necessarily involves a number 
of psychological processes, e.g., perception, symbolization, and abstract thinking. 
It is also influenced by personal experience, social customs and cultural values 


(Fischer, 1966, p. 24). 
Church, therefore, suggests that: 


_.. one comes to terms with reality only through a continuing dialectic in which 
language plays an intimate and indispensable role, and which orients us 
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schematically to a multidimensional universe infinitely broader and more 
variegated than anything that can be known perceptually and at first hand 
(Church, 1961, p. 136). 


Word meaning, therefore, has come to be considered the result of the ac- 
tive encounter of thinking individuals with reality where the organism 
mediates verbal sensory data in order to ascribe meaning to it. Such “inter- 
pretative” behavior by individuals has given rise to verbal mediation 
theories of meaning and resulted in the development of instruments, such 
as the Semantic Differential (Osgood et al., 1957), designed to measure the 
underlying psychological processes. Taking the position that meaning 
depends upon the relations between symbol and referent, associationists 
have sought to establish the number and strength of associations between 
words as measures of meaning (Creelman, 1966, p. 130). In either case it is 
held that the individual “learns” certain responses. Meaning, therefore, can 
be considered both a process and a product variable resulting from the 
organism’s behavior in interpreting environmental stimul1. 


Semantic Space 


The mediational view of meaning suggests a relatively unique kind of 
semantic organization underlying each individual’s verbal behavior. For 
purposes of analysis and discussion this organization might be considered 
to comprise a multidimensional semantic space which serves to process 
words for the individual. The quotations from Fischer and Church above 
allude to this position and Osgood (1957) has used this approach in ex- 
amining the connotative meanings of words. Schematically (Figure 1) the 
above position might be illustrated thus: 


FIGURE 1 
MODEL OF ASSUMED RELATION OF SEMANTIC SPACE TO VERBALSTIMULI 
Stimulus Semantic Space Adaptive 
(Verbal and Response 


Other Symbols) 


Verbal Symbol 


Projections on 
Dimensions 


Dimensions of Meaning 


According to the position taken by the writers, an individual makes 
adaptive responses (overt or covert) Rx to verbal stimuli on the basis of 
what these stimuli “mean”. Meaning accrues to the symbol when it is plac- 
ed in the individual’s semantic space and, therefore, depends upon the 
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dimensions which constitute this space. The dimensions, comprised of 
logico-semantic relations, i.e., the way meanings of words can vary, become 
conditioned behaviors resulting from the individual’s learning history. In 
other words, the individual learns that words can stand for different 
dimensions of relevance of environmental data, e.g., physical attributes, 
logical relations, spatial relations, use, etc. Particular words, of course, 
draw upon only certain dimensions for meaning. The symbol, therefore, 
when it impinges upon this space, results in projections upon certain of the 
dimensions which define the space. The nature of the dimensions is thus a 
determiner of the quality of the meaning of the concept for which the word 
is a symbol and consequently a determiner of the meaning of the word. 
Dimensions of meaning will vary with experience, quality of intellectual 
functioning, and other meaning-related variables and it is assumed that 
the lack of certain of these dimensions necessarily denotes an inability on 
the part of the individual to perceive certain qualities of meaning. 


Individual differences will condition the quality, the availability and 
may even determine the existence of the various dimensions of meaning. 
The dimensions will, logically, vary in terms of the difficulty of the 
cognitive process required for the development of the dimension. For exam- 
ple, a category of meaning achieved through analysis will be inherently 
more difficult than a dimension built upon contiguity and will, consequent- 
ly, be used effectively by a more intelligent individual. Further, just as a 
lumberman examines a tree using different criteria from those used by a 
landscape gardener and different again from the criteria used by an artist, 
the total experiential and affective background of each individual will 
help to shape the geography of his semantic space. 


Semantic space, as a hypothetical construct, might, therefore, be defined 
as an n-dimensional space which identifies and defines the individual’s 
verbal mediating responses and describes the process or strategy applied 
by this individual in assigning meaning to verbal data. This space may be 
considered to be Euclidean in nature, possessing a varying number of 
orthogonal dimensions. These dimensions define the limits of this space 
and are the kinds of logico-semantic relations the individual can concep- 
tualize as existing among sensory data and linguistic symbols or among 
linguistic symbols themselves. 


Dimensions of Meaning 


The Orienting Reaction 

It will be noted that the above position suggests an active role for the 
organism in processing verbal stimuli. Thus it was stated earlier that 
meaning considered from this perspective is a process variable. The dimen- 
sions postulated to define semantic space are the orientations or sets the in- 
dividual develops in the course of his verbal learning history. Lynn sees 
such orientations as introspective attention reactions, 

_.. the orientation reaction, including orientation towards the stimulus for the 

purpose of further investigation. Here it is a learned response and is elicited by 

stimuli which are familiar but whose meaning is still to some extent uncertain 

(Lynn, 1966, p. 9). 


These dimensions or orienting reactions are fewer in number than the 
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totality of the ways in which words can vary in meaning since the tenden- 
cy in human psychological behavior is towards the reduction of complexity 
in interpreting environmental data. In other words, the individual becomes 
conditioned to look for certain kinds of relationships between words and 
their significates. This searching or hunting is the process of word mean- 
ing retrieval and may be supposed to be enabled by the orienting reaction 
postulated by both Soviet and American psychologists (Berlyne, 1965). This 
is essentially the position the present writers adopt in explaining the 
process of signification, i.e., the manner by which the dimensions of an in- 
dividual’s meaning space determine the qualities of meanings of words and 
concepts. Perhaps the most succinct and lucid expression of this notion is 
presented by Zaporozhets. 

Despite all the differences between orienting responses in sensation and in 
thought, they are united by a similarity of function and a genetic relationship. It 
can be assumed that the physiological mechanism of inner, covert orienting 
responses is prepared in the process of external, overt orientation. During an inner, 
ideational search, a focus of optimal excitation, -like the beam of a searchlight, 
“rummages” through the cerebral cortex, seeking and reviewing those traces of 
past experiences that have a more or less close relation to the problem being solved 
by the subject at the present moment. This search has a selective character and is, 
in accordance with the circumstances, invariably directed into a definite channel, 
a particular itinerary, by the cues of inner speech. But how is this channel formed, 


how is this itinerary put together, through which internal, verbally controlled atten- 
tion moves? 


It is evidently put together in the first instance by the process of external, sen- 
sory attention, by the process of external overt orienting activity, aimed at the in- 
vestigation of real, immediately perceived objects and situations. In coming up 
against their objective properties, the orienting response changes its form by a 
conditioning process and adopts an itinerary determined by them. And this 
itinerary, which is “‘traced out” in the cerebral cortex by movements of the sensory 
equipment and corresponds to the properties and interrelations of objects that 
have been inspected, is likewise followed by the inner search when a subject is 
concerned not with real objects but with objects that he is representing to himself 
and thinking about (Berlyne, 1965, p. 112). 

The orientation reaction, long interpreted in physiological terms, has of 
late been finding a more central role in psychological theory, e.g., theories 
of personality (Eysenck in Lynn, 1966, p. vii). There is general agreement 
that through the orienting reaction, the organism alerts itself to deal with 
the possible eventualities which the incoming stimuli may herald. 


In man this reflex has been greatly developed with far reaching results, 
being represented in its highest form by inquisitiveness—the parent of that 
scientific method through which we hope one day to come to true orienta- 
tion in knowledge of the world around us (Pavlov in Lynn, 1966, p. 1). 


Lynn (1966) has classified the components of the orientation reaction 
into five categories. The purpose of these physiological changes, in general 
terms, is to make the organism more sensitive to incoming stimuli. Sokolov 
(in Brazier, 1960) and Gastaut (in Jasper, 1957) distinguish two varieties of 
orientation reaction. The generalized orientation reaction is elicited first 
and involves arousal over the whole cerebral cortex. The localized orienta- 
tion reaction is confined to the cortical area of the particular sensory 
modality. These varieties are believed to depend in part upon the state of 
the subject. Furthermore, these components of the orientation reaction do 
not necessarily occur in all subjects, there being individual differences. The 
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variations in physiological and neurological orientations were, therefore, 
considered to result in a different representation of stimuli. This representa- 
tion would then constitute the meaning of the stimuli. 


The orientation reaction involves other responses made to novel stimuli. 
“Two other (related) responses are possible, namely adaptive and defensive 
reactions” (Lynn, 1966, p. 6). Adaptive reactions operate to preserve 
equilibrium, i.e., provide negative feedback while the orientation reaction 
increases sensitivity to stimulation. Also, the adaptive response does not 
habituate with repeated stimulation. These characteristics of the adaptive 
reaction would make the individual note the familiar and recognizable 
qualities of stimuli to maintain equilibrium in perception of these stimuli. 
Defensive reactions (startle reactions) involve, in general, physiological 
reactions which mobilize the individual for efficient action. These con- 
stitute the “primary attention” reaction. “Secondary attention” reaction, 
or introspective attention, is 


... the orientation reaction including orientation towards the stimulus for the 
purpose of further investigation. Here it is a learned response and is elicited by 
stimuli which are familiar but whose meaning is still to some extent uncertain 
(Lynn, 1966, p. 9). 


For example, a geologist and non-geologist pass by a rock. The non- 
geologist does not notice it, but the geologist immediately sees and in- 
vestigates it. Secondary or introspective attention appears to be that com- 
ponent of semantic behavior which orients the individual to certain dimen- 
sions of relevance of stimuli learned through experience. 


Berlyne (1960) has distinguished seven kinds of situations evoking 
orientation reactions. These were reduced to three by Lynn (1966, p. 18). 
The first is novelty—where something is novel about the stimuli. The se- 
cond involves conflict—where orientation reactions are made to positive 
and negative stimuli until discrimination becomes perfect. The third type of 
stimulus involves conditioning. Grastyan (in Brazier, 1961) has shown that 
the orientation reaction may be best regarded as a conditioned reaction. 
First, he argues that the orientation reaction only appears after several 
applications of the stimulus. Second, he states that the orientation reaction 
can easily be habituated, therefore, it resembles conditioned rather than un- 
conditioned reactions. Third, the orientation reaction is absent in infancy 
and emerges only after learning has occurred. The notion that the orien- 
ting reaction is a conditioned response has powerful implications for mean- 
ing. It suggests that the individual learns new dimensions of relevance of, 
or ways of orienting himself to, stimuli and that meaning is ascribed to 
stimuli on the basis of the representations he has of these stimuli. 


Vygotsky, Buhler and Gatzer [in Cole & Maltzman (Kds.), 1969, p. 
144] contend that language learning begins with an orienting reaction to 
words but that at first it is not the lexical quality of the word but the sim- 
ple novel stimulus effect that is the controlling one. They go on to say that 
gradual discrimination of verbal signals from the remaining components of 
the situation occurs and the original orientation reaction initiates a con- 
ditioned response to words. The child’s speech, they conclude, then becomes 
a means of orienting himself to a new situation and of organizing and 
mobilizing previous experience. 
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Ruzskaya [in Cole & Maltzman (Eds.), 1969, p. 147] suggests that the 
role of words in the discrimination of objects increases as the discrimina- 
tion becomes more subtle and Martsinovskaya [in Cole & Maltzman (Eds.), 
1969, p. 179] contends that the orienting reaction comes to control overt ac- 
tion through the semantic component of words. Zaporozhets (in Cole & 
Maltzman, 1969, p. 184) concludes that capacity for complex activity accor- 
ding to verbal instruction is, therefore, related to change in orientation 
methods. Thus, the mastery of a word and its use alters the perception of 
an object. Words and concepts are assimilated according to orientations es- 
tablished toward them so that a child’s orienting reactions determine what 
shall be discriminated in representing stimuli by words. The words the 
child learns and the orientations or semantic dimensions which direct his 
learning consequently restructure his sensory cognition of reality, Le., 
determine the meaning of concepts for him. 


The concept of orienting reactions or dimensions of meaning must also 
be considered within the context of intellectual development. The 
“Cumulative Learning Model,” Gagné (1968), presents a view of learning 
and of cognitive development which the writers have accepted as descrip- 
tive of acquisition of the verbal behaviors considered in the semantic space 
model. Gagné expresses this position as follows: 


In the latter instance the individual reacts, not only to the sound stimulus 
associated with the word producing a generalized response, but with an ap- 
propriate specific response in terms of the meaning, e.g., until a child learns the 
meaning of “yes” and “no” the uttering of either of these words results in a 
generalized response similar for both. 


Intellectual development may be conceived as the building of increasingly 
complex and interacting structures of learned capabilities. The entities which are 
learned build upon each other in a cumulative fashion and transfer of learning 
occurs among them. The structures of capability so developed can interact with 
each other in patterns of great complexity, and thus generate an ever increasing 
intellectual competence. Each structure may also build upon itself through self- 
initiated thinking activity (Gagné, 1968, p. 190). 


Cumulative Learning 


Figure 2 illustrates this notion, 1.e., that much of what is learned by the 
organism takes the form of sets of rules and orienting reactions. These are 
formed from simpler entities such as concepts. The learning of concepts, in 
a similar manner, depends upon certain prior discriminations such as those 
of extent, attribute, and relationship of objects or abstract entities. These in 
turn require prior learning chains “... particularly those which include 
verbal mediators. And finally these chains are put together 
from ... associations of ‘S-R connections’” (Gagné, 1968, p. 182). The out- 
come of this sequence corresponds closely to the orienting reaction notion 
postulated by Berlyne (1965). Gagné concludes: “. . . ‘rule’ refers to what 
might be called the ‘meaning’ of...a statement, and not to its verbal 
utterance’ (Gagné, 1968, p. 182). These rules, ways of perceiving 
relationships such as synonymity or contrast among concepts or entities 
are activated and organized by the broader orientations that have been 
conditioned to environmental stimuli. These orientations may be con- 
sidered to be the individual’s dimensions of meaning. 


Relating this model to the concept of semantic space provides one 
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FIGURE 2 


MODEL OF A GENERAL SEQUENCE FOR CUMULATIVE LEARNING 
(after Gagné, 1968, p. 182). 


Orienting Reactions 
Sets of Rules 


Multiple Discriminations 


Chains, Motor and Verbal 


description of the manner in which dimensions of meaning, i.e., orien- 
tations or sets are formed from simpler entities such as the various 
categories of meaning which in turn result from direct associations 
between significates and symbols. The model also indicates that those in- 
dividuals who have not learned certain of these lower-level relationships 
“..could not acquire a higher-level capability to which it was related” 
(Gagné, 1968, p. 188). 

This type of cumulative learning provides for transfer or generality 
because of the occurrence of identical or similar elements (concepts or other 
learned relationships) within developmental sequences. Consequently, the 
same orienting reactions can be considered to apply in all instances of ver- 
bal behavior. 

The “stage” of the learner or the quality of semantic space he possesses 
can be identified by describing his present capabilities and the capabilities 
he must acquire to make possible the ultimate or most adequate combina- 
tion of subordinate semantic elements into the most productive “rules” and 
dimensions of meaning. In respect to “stage” theory, Gagné (1968, p. 189) 
contends stages of development are not related to age except in the sense 
that learning occurs in time. Similarly, they are not related to logical struc- 
tures except in the sense that the organizing of prior relationships into new 
ones depends upon an inherent logic. 
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Thus, similar kinds of semantic space may be present regardless of the 
age of the individual. The ontogenetic effect upon intellectual functioning 
is not considered to be the sole or major influence in its development. 
Rather, it is assumed that cumulative learning within the context of 
maturation results in intellectual as well as linguistic development. 


Measuring the Dimensions of Meaning Space 


Operating upon the basis outlined above, it should be possible to iden- 
tify the dimensions of individuals’ meaning space. From these dimensions, 
one can infer the kinds of strategies or processes that underly meaning 
retrieval. The specific details of the construction and operation of a test for 
this purpose can be summarized as follows. 


FIGURE 3 


CATEGORIES OF MEANING RESPONSES TO WORDS HAVING POTENTIAL 
REFERENCE. (After Osgood, 1953, p. 631). 


WORD WAYS OF PERCEIVING POTENTIAL REFERENCE 
OR MEANING 
big > Synonym windy 
Similarity 
breezy Supraordinate aman 
Coordinate 
again Attribute for pictures 
Contrast 
camera Action-of happen once more 
Action-upon 
scientist Whole-part large 
Part-part 
Common-use small 
Use-of 
Repetition works in a laboratory 
Contiguity 
‘ Free SoS ie ee ee heavy 
Connotation 
Analysis 
Synthesis 


Extension of Class 
Denotation in Context 
Ostensive Definition 
Generic Definition 
Class Implied 
Intension of a Class 


The basic model, Figure 3, suggests the nature of meaning responses 
(categories or discriminations) used in concept formation and word mean- 
ing retrieval... This model identifies the function of mediating responses 
in ascribing meaning to verbal stimuli. These mediating responses corres- 
pond to the observing response concept (Kurtz, 1955) and that of the orien- 
ting response (Berlyne, 1965) as already noted. 

Figure 4 is a model representing the assumed relationship between the 
process of concept attainment and subsequent identification or signification 
of words. The concept attainment process, Figure 4A, as a mediating 
response, organizes words as sets of initiating stimuli into meaning bear- 
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ing concepts through the identification of relevant dimensions and their 
subsequent categorization. 


When a label has been ascribed to a concept, the word can come to elicit 
a particular meaningful response, Figure: 4B, when the individual’s 
strategies of signification or ways of perceiving meaning are applied at the 
representational mediation stage. 


Summary 


Word meaning is achieved through a process of locating the verbal sym- 
bol in the individual’s semantic space. The dimensions of this space 
develop as a result of the individual’s learning history. They constitute 
orienting responses to words and are comprised of categories of logico- 
semantic relations between words and significates. The categories of mean- 
ing develop, through a process of cumulative learning, a set of rules or 
responses to verbal stimuli which direct the individual to certain dimen- 
sions of relevance of environmental data and constitute the meaning of 
concepts. Meaning, therefore, is the result of a strategy employed in 
relating the word to kinds of semantic relations and a function of the 
cumulative learning history of the language user. The dimensions of mean- 
ing which comprise this strategy should be amenable to measurement. 


Implications 


Adequate vocabulary development must be based upon an appropriate 
model of instruction; thus the basic notions underlying this paper have im- 
plications for such an instructional program. Two major factors are: (a) the 
multidimensionality of meaning space and the processing of verbal stimuli 
by these dimensions, (b) the cumulative learning view of development of 
semantic competence. 


The notion of multidimensionality of meaning should alter the task of 
vocabulary building and the nature of the intellectual functions of which 
the learner is capable. The processing (scanning, orienting reaction) con- 
cept has implications for verbal learning in that the goal of instruction will 
become one of developing strategies of manipulating concepts rather than 
teaching isolated words. This view will require the presence of a variety of 
organized experiences. The dimensions of meaning space which enable the 
individual to process stimuli orient him to certain relevant characteristics 
of these stimuli and are considered to be conditioned behaviours. They 
develop out of many simple associations to form “rules” (Gagné) or 
strategies (Bruner) for dealing with one’s environment. Development in ver- 
bal ability should, therefore, involve the learning of ways of knowing con- 
cepts rather than learning words as undifferentiated entities. The notion of 
cumulative learning should result in more rigorous guidelines for selecting 
learning activities based on hierarchical components of meaning responses. 

Conditioning new “ways of meaning” (semantic relations) to verbal 
stimuli should enable the individual to comprehend, i.e., solve the problem 
of the meaning of a word more easily. Since the materials the learner reads 
are not words, rather concepts represented by linguistic symbols, enriching the 
associations a symbol may take enriches concepts and makes perception 
and communication more adequate. These semantic associations should be 
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organized into broader strategies of perceiving meaning to reduce the infor- 
mation processing load. Thus, comprehension could be aided by developing 
such “anticipatory schema’ or orienting reactions of imagery and 
language to help children orient themselves to relevant characteristics of 
concepts. 


The quality of meaning available to the learner must be considered in 
terms of: (a) adequacy—the logical and representational characteristics of 
meaning, (b) level—the maturity of symbol-significate relationship. Iden- 
tifying behaviors appropriate to development stages and situational factors 
would at once avoid having instructional materials go far beyond the 
learner’s competence as well as provide a guide for sequential development 
of semantic ability. 


Vocabulary development should occur through the natural learning se- 
quence for language, i.e., listening, speaking, reading, writing. Training 
sessions in each mode of communication should include some analysis of 
the way in which verbal stimuli are processed by sender and receiver. For 
example, learners might be asked to determine the quality (depth and 
breadth—Russell, 1954) of meaning of words used by the speaker or writer 
by comparing them with the meanings they attribute to these words on the 
basis of categories of meaning. Learners should also practice expressing 
ideas they have encountered by choosing words which most adequately ex- 
press the qualities of concepts perceived. 
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Oral Language, Reading Ability, and 
Socioeconomic Background in Three 
Grade One Classes 


The purpose of this investigation was to study the differences in oral 
language competence which exist in the “average” Canadian urban 
classroom. Using a sample of 81 English speaking Grade 1 students, cluster 
analysis was used to create three groups using seven measures of oral 
language competence. Group membership was highly predictive of reading 
proficiency measured at the end of Grade 2. Further, there is evidence to sup- 
port a relationship between socioeconomic area of school location and oral 
language competence. (Dr. Rodgers is an Assistant Professor in the Language 
Arts Department; Dr. Slade holds the same rank in the Reading Department; 
Dr. Conry is an Assistant Professor in Educational Psychology.) 


In the last ten years an increasing number of educational researchers 
have focussed their attention on children’s oral language and its 
relationship to achievement in reading, and to socioeconomic background. 
Reviewing British research, Wilkinson (1969, p. 114) commented, “Oracy is 
the basis of literacy. There is little point in trying to teach children to read 
if they lack certain basic skills. We need remedial oracy rather than 
remedial reading classes.” Among U.S. researchers Ruddell (1965) noted 
that “Reading comprehension is a function of the similarity of patterns of 
language structure in the reading materials to oral patterns of language 
structure used by children.” Similarly, the link between oral language and 
socioeconomic background has been discussed extensively by the British 
sociologist Bernstein (1970) and by numerous American investigators, 
including Loban, who observed in 1966 that: 


Those who have the advantage of good oral proficiency (and who come from 
favored socioeconomic circumstances) accelerate their reading ability as their 
schooling progresses. Those whose social background offers a limited linguistic 
start in school fall further behind as reading instruction continues. 


In work with Canadian teachers, the authors have found an awareness 
of the problems facing immigrant children from non-English speaking 
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families, and an acknowledgement of the language problems of some 
native Indian children. However, many teachers were reluctant to accept 
the notion that socioeconomic background influences the academic perfor- 
mance of “ordinary” Canadian children, and there is little appreciation of the 
fact that differences in oral language competence exist in the “average” 
urban classroom. 


Accordingly, the primary objective of the present investigators was to 
confirm whether or not British and American findings applied to Canadian 
urban children beginning Grade 1. Do such children differ significantly 
among themselves in oral expressive language? Is their language com- 
petence related to later reading achievement? Is socioeconomic background 
related to their language and/or reading achievement? 


The study also sought, through the measures employed, to explore 
further the nature of competence/non-competence in oral expressive 
language. 


Areas examined and measures used 
Fluency 


The most widely used measure of oral competence is fluency of utterance 
in response to pictures or other stimuli. Thus Loban reported both the total 
number of words uttered and also the average number of words per com- 
munication unit. (The latter corresponds to an independent clause.) The 
stimulus situations in the present study consisted of: 


(1) A description of what was happening in a picture. Shown a circus scene of a 
lion escaping from a cage (Peabody Language Development Kit, Story Card 
4) the child was asked what he saw and thought about the situation (procedure 
patterned on Loban, 1963). 

(2) A retelling of a familiar story. The child was asked to tell from memory the 
story of The Three Bears (procedure patterned on de Hirsch, Jansky & 
Langford, 1966). 


Fluency scores derived from these situations consist of the Circus Total— 
the total number of words spoken in response to the picture; and, The 
Three Bears—the number of words uttered in retelling the story. 


Vocabulary 

Clearly the range of words available to the child and the richness of the 
concepts underlying them are important elements of expressive language 
ability. Three types of vocabulary measure were employed in this study: 


(1) A standardized vocabulary test. The vocabulary sub-test of the Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Test was used. This requires the child to identify pic- 
tured objects, actions, or situations, in response to spoken directions. 

(2) A range of vocabulary count. This was derived from the child’s response to 
the circus picture. 

(3) A definitions test. The child was asked to give his meanings for common 
words. In three practice trials it was pointed out to the child that an object 
(e.g. a wrist-watch) could be described in terms of what it looked like, what it 
was used for, and what kind of thing it was (Le. its class). The child was 
then asked “What can you tell me about (an apple)?” This pattern was 
followed for twenty common concepts. The responses were later analyzed and 
the units of information in the child’s responses categorized as being descrip- 
tive, functional, or classificatory in nature. Although the measure is an 
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original one, the classification of definitions in this way is a well-known 
procedure. See, for example, the Stanford-Binet Test. 


Vocabulary scores derived from these situations consist of the Vocabulary 
Standard—the standardized test score; the Vocabulary Range—the number 
of different words (types) used in response to the circus picture; Vocab. In- 
formation Units—the total of items of relevant information included in the 
twenty definitions given by each child; Vocab. Descriptive Units—the total 
of descriptive items in the definitions; Vocab. Function Units—the total of 
function-related items in the definitions given. (Thus a definition stating 
“An apple is sweet; you eat it,” has two Vocabulary Information Units: one 
Vocab. Descriptive Unit and one Vocab. Function Unit. Other forms of 
definition—by class, by example—occurred too infrequently to be 
represented separately.) 


Connectives 


Coherence—or its lack—is one indicator of language competence. 
Several investigators (Robertson, 1968; Bernstein, 1971; Rodgers, 1974) 
have noted that children appear to differ in the range of connectives 
(however, although, because) which they use or respond to. This study 
employed: 

A twenty item sentence completion test. Given the first part of a sentence (which 

began or ended with a connective), the child supplied (orally) an appropriate 


ending. Example: “If the wind blows very hard . . .” (an original test; procedure 
patterned on Watts, 1944). 


The Connectives score refers to the number of sentence-completions made 
by the child, which indicated he had understood the connective given. 


Reading 


At the end of Grade Two, schools administered the Cooperative Primary 
Tests (1967) which yielded scores for Listening, Word Analysis, and 
Reading Comprehension. 


Selection of the Sample 


The policy of the Vancouver School Board did not permit the gathering 
of socioeconomic data on specific families. However, on the basis of a 1961 
urban census (Bell, 1965) the School Board could identify specific socio- 
economic areas of the city. From such areas three schools were selected by the 
Board as representing, respectively, high, middle, or low-income populations. 

From each school 35 grade one children—intact classes initially—were 
randomly selected by the investigators. The children’s home language was 
typically English, and no child was accepted whose health record 
suggested any problem likely to affect language development. 


From each class of 35 children 9 were randomly assigned to each of 
three interviewers, who thus had 27 children each for a total sample of 81 
(49 girls, 32 boys). 


Procedure 


The reading and standardized vocabulary tests were given to classes; all 
other measures were administered individually in the school attended by 
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the child. All tests and intereviews with a particular child were conducted 
by his allotted interviewer, tape-recorded and later transcribed into 
typescript for analysis. No scoring took place during the interviews— 
approximately five per child—required to gather the data. Except for 
illness, children proceeded through the tests in a common sequence with 
data-gathering covering some six weeks in late fall and a similar period 
after Christmas. 


General Findings 


Table 1 lists the mean scores and standard deviations of the total group 
on the language competency measures. The scores indicate that among 
these grade one children, if a child scored on the mean in all measures he 
would utter 91 words in talking about the circus picture and 208 words in 
relating the Three Bears. In terms of vocabulary he would use 42 different 
words in commenting on the circus picture; in defining twenty common 
concepts he would offer 53 pieces of information of which 39 would be 
descriptive and 13 related to function. Of twenty connectives the child 
would respond correctly to 10. 


The intercorrelations among the measures are given in Table 2. The 
validity of the tests as measures of language competence is supported by 
the significant correlations among the measures, thus the number of Infor- 
mation Units correlates at the .01 level of significance with Circus Total, 
Three Bears, Standardized Vocabulary, Vocab. Range and Connectives. On 
the other hand, correlations are not so high as to suggest only one facet of 
language competence is being measured. 


TABLE 1 


FULL SAMPLE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
EIGHT INDICATORS OF ORAL LANGUAGE ABILITY! 


Area of Competence Indicator Mean Standard Deviation 
Fluency Circus Total 90.68 65.93 
Three Bears 207 so 132.60 
Vocabulary Standard 2 LBW Sy 2.06 
Circus Range 41.56 203 35 
Information Units 53.00 23.81 
Descriptive Units 38.56 19.45 
Functional Units 12599 9557 
Connectives Connectives iS) ayy 3.34 


1N=77 students remaining in sample after attrition due to mobility. 


2The standardized vocabulary measure employed was the vocabulary subtest 


of the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test (1957). 


Identification of Oral Language Performance Subgroups 


The primary objective of the data analysis was to form empirically- 
derived groups of children sharing similar competencies in oral language. 
To achieve this purpose, a data matrix, defined by the scores of 77 children 
on seven oral language skill indicators, was submitted to a cluster analysis 
of cases (see, e.g., Tryon and Bailey, 1970, Chapter 8). 
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TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS AMONG ORAL LANGUAGE ABILITIES 
AND READING SKILLS 


Variable 1 2 3 4 5} 6 ii 8 9 10 il 
Fluency 
Cireus total 100 
Three Bears 24 100 
Vocabulary 
Standard 14 Gy; 100 
Circus Range 91 32 16 100 


Information Units 56 44 30 64 100 
Descriptive Units Sy) 46 NS) 64 Ob AO 


Functional Units 18 10 Sill 26 DD: 16 100 
Connectives 
Connectives 20 40 Za 34 BS) 36 30 ~=3=6 1100 
Reading 
Comprehension 03 BS) i) 10 i) 10 05 Sey Oo 
Word Analysis 22) by) 02 24 pe 23) 05 Zs ORES OO 
Listening 20 Ooi 52 28 34 6 28 42 3s) 2 Loo 


Coefficients are rounded to two places, decimals omitted. 
Underlined entries significant at a = .05 (where r > .20) 
significant at a = .01 (where r > .28). 


Briefly, the algorithm for the analysis used was as follows: first, each of 
the seven variables was independently standardized to Z(0,1) form. Second, 
the vector of resulting standard scores for each child was compared with 
the vector for every other child by summing, over the seven variables, the 
squared differences between pairs of standard scores on corresponding 
variables. Third, a “cluster” of cases was formed by combining that pair of 
cases which was characterized by the smallest sum of squared differences. 
A “common” vector, weighted by the number of cases in the cluster, then 
replaced the two original individuals’ vectors. The sum of squared 
differences between this common vector and each of the 75 other in- 
dividuals’ vectors was then computed. 


The above steps were repeated 75 times, for a total of (n-1) com- 
bining operations. In each iteration, the two most similar clusters were 
combined; at the beginning of the analysis each individual defines a 
“cluster”, and at the end of the analysis all individuals are forced into one 
“cluster”, so that the initial and terminal points of the analysis are ar- 
tificial. At each iteration, indices of error are computed which reflect the 
relative amount of “stress”, or lack of it, introduced by combining a par- 
ticular pair of clusters. These indices enable judgments regarding the ap- 
propriate number of clusters, or the iteration at which the analysis optimal- 
ly should be terminated (Patterson & Whitaker, 1973). 

An examination of the results of this cluster analysis suggested that, on 
both practical and statistical grounds, a three-group solution was optimal 
for the present data. Table 3 contains the means and standard deviations 
for each of these three groups on each of the seven variables employed in 
the analysis. The group means were converted to mean standard scores, us- 
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ing the full sample means and standard deviations as referents (see Table 
1 for these figures). These mean Z-scores are included in Table 3, and the 
resulting vectors, or group profiles, are plotted in Figure 1. 


TABLE 3 


MEANS OF ORAL LANGUAGE SUB-GROUPS! ON SEVEN 
PROFICIENCY MEASURES 


SSS SSS ES a ET 


Low Middle High 
Language Indicator x ie xX Zz Xx Zz 
Circus Total oh)5 INS) -0.78 98.19 Opal 115.00 0.36 
Three Bears 5100 -1.18 ZG e2o 0.06 297.44 0.67 
Circus Range 22.56 -0.93 44.71 0.15 50.17 0.42 
Information Units 30.06 -0.96 54.47 0.06 65.68 O55 
Descriptive Units 22 100 -0.84 39.15 0.03 48.32 0.50 
Functional Units 7.44 -0.57 14.09 OQ. 22 L5e04 eel 
Connectives 6.87 10) 5 78 06 0.03 11.00 0.41 


| Sub-group sample sizes were: Low, n=16; Middle, n=34; High, n=27. 


FIGURE 1 


STANDARD SCORE MEANS OF THE THREE ORAL LANGUAGE SUBGROUPS 
ON SEVEN INDICATORS OF ORAL LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 


+1.5 
all) 
+0.5 ile ais Crees ee ; 
(aaa Pee gus ate ee ae Peed High 
A F ee ee ee ee eee Nae 
i 
-0.5 
Low 
call (0) 
-1.5 


Circus (Threei-Circus: Info.) Descrip- Func~ Connec- 
Total Bears Range Units tive tional tives 
Units Units 


Ni) ele eA lO were 


The profiles given in Table 3 and Figure 1 indicate that all seven oral 
language measures appear to differentiate the three groups, and the rank 
order of the groups is the same on all seven variables. The “high” and 
“middle” groups are somewhat similar in profile, but the “low” group, com- 
prising nearly 21% of the full sample, appears to be substantially below the 
two higher groups. 

The indicator which most powerfully differentiates the three groups is 
“Three Bears”, while the least powerful indicator is “Functional Units’. 
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The other five variables differentiate the three groups with approximately 
equivalent efficacy. A comparison of the variables on this profile must be 
conducted with considerable caution, because of the several high inter- 
correlations among these seven indicators (see Table 2). 


A second aspect of the analysis of clusters was to estimate the 
significance of the difference between the three identified subgroups, with 
respect to the seven variables used to define the clusters. Separate single- 
factor analyses of variance would be inappropriate for this purpose because 
of the significant intercorrelations among the seven oral language 
measure used. To index the significance of group differentiation, a dis- 
criminant function analysis (see, e.g., Tatsuoka, 1970) was performed, us- 
ing the seven oral language measures employed in the cluster analysis, and 
the three groups identified as a result of that analysis. 


A step-wise discriminant analysis was executed, wherein all seven 
variables were entered into the function in order of relative significance. 
The analysis was conducted in this fashion for two purposes: to determine 
which of the seven indicators significantly differentiate the three groups, 
and to determine the minimum set of indicators required to differentiate 
the three groups. At the first step of the discriminant analysis, that in- 
dicator was entered which was most effective in differentiating the three 
subgroups, the memberships of which were known a priori. At each subse- 
quent step, that variable was entered into the function which made the most 
significant additional statistical contribution, after partialling out the 
effect(s) of the variable(s) included in the earlier step(s) in the analysis. A 
summary of the results of this analysis is given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE THREE 
SUB-GROUPS ON THE SEVEN ORAL LANGUAGE MEASURES 


Variable Initial Significance Level 
Significance Level 1 at Entry 
Three Bears < .0001 < .0001 
Circus Range < .0001 .0004 
Functional Units 0239 -0919 
Connectives .0002 - 4319 
Information Units <a OOOL -6477 
Descriptive Units < .0001 Steal 
Circus Total -0004 -8505 


‘ Probability associated with the F-ratio for the discriminant function when 
it included only the indicated variable. 


2 Probability associated with the F-ratio for the further contribution of the 
indicated variable, given the prior variables in the discriminant function. 


From the results in Table 4, it is clear that any one of the seven 
variables, of itself, significantly differentiates the three groups. It is also 
clear that there is a considerable degree of overlapping variance in the set 
of seven variables, for after two of them, Three Bears and Circus Range, 
are entered into the discriminant function, no other variable makes a 
further significant contribution (p = .05). However, Functional Units (p = 
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.09) was retained for further analysis because it seemed to be relatively in- 
dependent of the other six variables and because the difference between the 
significance levels (at entry) of Functional Units and the next most signifi- 
cant variable, Connectives, implied that a “natural” cut-off exists after 
Functional Units as the third variable. 


The discriminant function for those three indicators—Three Bears, Cir- 
cus Range, and Functional Units—was computed to determine the accuracy 
of classification which might be obtained by employing this condensed 
range of measures to sort individuals into the three categories of oral 
language proficiency. This was done by computing, for each of the 77 
cases, the posterior probability of that case “belonging” to each of the three 
groups. Each case is assigned to the group for which it has the highest 
probability of belongingness. The results of these classifications are given 
in Table 5. 

TABLE 5 


ACCURACY OF CATEGORIZING SUBJECTS INTO A PRIORI 
GROUP MEMBERSHIP USING THREE ORAL LANGUAGE MEASURES 


Cluster Analysis Percent of Original Group Now Classified 

Original Group n Low Middle High Total 
Low 16 100.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 
Middle 34 TE , 47.1 41.2 100.0 
High Zi 7.4 svi) 55.6 100.0 


Based on a discriminant function employing three indicators: 
Three Bears, Circus Range, and Functional Units 


These results, in Table 5, reinforce the prior observation that the “low” 
group can be discriminated from the other two groups with considerable 
facility, but the “high” and “middle” groups, as defined by the cluster 
analysis, are not so easily separated. Although there were no classification 
errors among subjects in the a priori low group, nearly as many of the 
middle group were classified as high group membership as middle. Similarly, 
over one third of the a priori high group subjects were identified as middle 
group members. 


Predicting Reading Skills from Oral Language Proficiency 


Near the end of the second academic year after the subjects were tested 
on oral language proficiency, they were given the standardized battery of 
tests of reading-related skills (Cooperative Primary Tests, 1967). Three sub- 
tests were selected for inclusion in this analysis: Reading, Word Analysis, 
and Listening. 

To determine the extent to which reading skills are related to oral 
language proficiency differences, an analysis of variance was performed on 
each of the three sub-tests from the reading battery. In each of these 
analyses, oral language sub-group membership was the only independent 
variable; thus, the ANOVA model and the degrees of freedom were the 
same for the three analyses, and they differed only in the dependent 
variable employed. (Intercorrelations among the dependent variables are 
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TABLE 6 
DIFFERENCES ON STANDARDIZED READING TESTS AMONG ORAL 
LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY GROUPS: GROUP MEANS AND 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 


Group Means Anova Summaries 

Reading M.S. M.S. 

Subtest Low Middle High (Group) (Error) Fl Prob. 
Listening 24.83 28.76 35.88 574.69 31795 1799 0001 
Word Analysis 34.08 47.68 52r102 1386.44 WishsZAil ee 3 0001 
Comprehension 2Dimaes) 27.84 3975017 2195/02 40.81 2928 0001 


laf = 2,58 for the analysis of each dependent variable 


given in Table 2.) As indicated in Table 6, the reading differences among 
the oral language proficiency sub-groups are highly significant. 


Planned comparisons were conducted on the group means: for each sub- 
test, the low group mean was contrasted to the middle group mean, and the 
high group mean was contrasted to the middle group mean. All six 
contrasts were significant (p = .05). It was observed that the reading test 
means of the three groups are in the same rank order as the profiles resulting 

from the cluster analysis. For each reading subtest, the means are a mono- 
tonic increasing function of oral language proficiency. 


Oral Language Proficiency and Social Class 


To test whether there was a significant relationship between language 
skills and social class, a bivariate contingency table of frequencies was 
prepared according to membership of students in the three schools (which 
had been selected to represent low, middle and high socioeconomic strata), 
and membership in oral language proficiency groups. The resulting joint 
frequencies are given in Table 7. Correlation between the two dimensions 
was tested using the chi-square approximation, and the result was signifi- 
cant ( x" = 26.20;"p = OF with dt — a) 


As seen in Table 7, all students in the low oral language group came 


TABLE 7 
RELATIONSHIP! BETWEEN MEMBERSHIP IN ORAL LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY SUBGROUPS AND ATTENDANCE AT 
SOCIOECONOMICALLY DIFFERENT SCHOOLS 


Oral Language Group Socioeconomic Area of School Total 
High Middle Low 
High 7 6 (ae 27 
Middle 9 15 10 34 
Low 0 4 ly) 16 
Total 26 25 26 thi 
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from the schools in middle and low socioeconomic areas; and those two 
schools provided only about a third of the high oral language proficient 
students. Some caution is due in the interpretation of this result, because of 
the possibility of confounding school quality factors with the socioeconomic 
characteristics of a school’s location. 


Conclusions and Implications 


The results of this study clearly show that significant differences in oral 
language competence (as measured by the instruments described) exist 
among grade one English speaking children in the Canadian urban setting 
investigated. These differences correlated significantly with the socio- 
economic area (low, middle and high) in which the children resided. 
Children from low socio-economic areas were more likely to have low 
achievement on the oral language measures than middle or high achieve- 
ment. Children of high socio-economic background were more likely to have 
high achievement than middle; none had low achievement. Furthermore, 
when reading achievement was measured at the end of second grade the 
oral language groups differed significantly from one another on all three 
reading measures. 


Given the added evidence of Loban’s longitudinal study, that initial 
weaknesses in oral language persisted through twelve years of schooling 
and that such weakness correlated with poor performance in reading and 
written expression, it is urgent that Canadian schools develop programs to 
help children with oral language deficits. Many of the children needing 
such help will come from low socioeconomic backgrounds but screening 
measures should be applied in more favoured areas also. 


For the purpose of identifying children with poor oral language facility 
the measures most effective in this study were: the total number of words 
used in telling the Three Bears, the number of different words used in 
responding to the Circus Pictures, and the total of functional responses 
given in definitions. These measures do not, however, form a diagnostic in- 
strument: scores in other areas of language competence examined in this 
study also separated high from low achievers and would add to a teacher’s 
knowledge of the child’s problem. 

It is surely time for teachers of “average” Canadian children to be giv- 
ing much more attention to oral language abilities and the thinking 
abilities which underlie and accompany them. 
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The Effect of Instructional Objectives 
on Student Learning 


This study examined the effect of student knowledge of instructional objectives 
on learning from written material. A group of 140 sixth grade Ss were randomly 
assigned to either a group which was given practice in objectives or one which 
was given no practice in objectives. After three practice sessions, all Ss were 
given a 1500 word prose passage to read. Prior to reading the passage, Ss receiv- 
ed one of the three orienting stimuli: (a) application objective, (b) recall objective, 
and (c) directional statement. Using analysis of covariance to compare groups, 
the results indicate that the type of instructional objective does not facilitate 
application, recall or incidental learning. Practice in the use of instructional ob- 
jectives had a significantly negative effect on immediate and delayed incidental 
learning. The findings suggest that knowledge of an objective prior to instruc- 
tion does not stimulate learning. (Dr. Kurtz is Assistant Professor of Early 
Childhood Education, College of Human Development, The Pennsylvania State 
University.) 


Anderson (1970) suggested, ‘The activities the student engages in when 
confronted with instructional tasks are of crucial importance in deter- 
mining what he will learn” (p. 349). Several prominent educational psy- 
chologists (Bulgelski, 1964; Gagné, 1965; Kibler, Barker & Miles, 1970; 
Mager, 1962) proposed that if a learner knows specifically what the objective of 
instruction is, this knowledge will influence his learning of that objective. They 
assumed that knowledge of instructional objectives enables students to pursue 
clearly defined expectations. Merrill (1971) commented that if a student is 
given an objective prior to instruction, it will stimulate him to perform ac- 
tivities which facilitate learning. He reported that objectives have orienting 
and organizing effects which stimulate the learner to attend to and process 
relevant information; however, the effect of instructional objectives was not as 
pronounced as that of some other stimuli such as rules. The related studies of 
Jenkins and Deno (1971), and Yelon and Schmidt (1971) concluded that their 
findings do not support the position that the presentation of objectives facili- 
tates learning. 
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The research of Merrill (1971), Jenkins and Deno (1971), Yelon & Schmidt 
(1971) seriously questions the effect of instructional objectives on learning. It 
has raised issues which must be examined before a more definitive conclusion 
can be drawn. Were subjects (Ss) familiar with instructional objectives? Did 
they know how to use instructional objectives to help guide their learning? 
Baker (1969), Jenkins and Deno (1971), and Yelon and Schmidt (1971), recom- 
mend that when conducting future studies on behavioral objectives, the Ss 
should be given training in the prerequisite skills of using objectives. Does an 
orienting stimulus such as an instructional objective have a differential effect 
on distinct types of learning? Gagné (1970) has proposed that there are 
eight types of learning and that each type requires special internal and ex- 
ternal conditions to maximize its acquisition. 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate instructional objectives 
as orienting stimuli and their effects upon distinct types of learning. More 
precisely the research was designed to answer the following questions: (1) 
When practice in the use of instructional objectives is combined with different 
types of instructional objectives, is learning from prose material affected? (2) 
Does practice in the use of instructional objectives affect learning from prose 
material? (3) Do instructional objectives which specify different types of 
learning affect learning outcomes relative to these types? 


Method 
Subjects 


One hundred and forty sixth-grade students participated in the study. They 
were selected from four elementary schools, located in a suburban-rural com- 
munity. The population of the schools is primarily white and middle class. 


Materials 


The following materials and tests were specifically selected and evaluated 
for the study: (1) Three self-instructional branching programs were designed to 
give Ss practice in using instructional objectives. (2) A series of stories from the 
Controlled Reader Program were chosen. (3) A 13-item test was constructed to 
measure S’s ability to use instructional objectives. (4) A 1500-word prose 
passage was prepared on the subject of pollution. The passage discussed four 
rules for combating pollution problems, and it presented two examples of each 
rule. Irrelevant or incidental facts were interjected throughout the passage. (5) 
A test on pollution was designed to measure application, recall and incidental 
learning. There were 12 application items, 8 recall items and 14 incidental 
items. The application and incidental test items were multiple choice. The 
application test required that Ss apply the four pollution rules they read in the 
pollution passage. The incidental test involved the recognition of specific facts 
presented in the passage. The recall test consisted of completion items which 
required Ss to write the rule which corresponded to each given example. 

Two separate analyses were conducted to determine the reliability of the 
test items. A test of reliability using a Richardson and Kuder (1939) formula 
reported the following reliability scores: instructional objective items, .66; 
application items, .68; recall items, .71; and incidental items, .73. An item 
analysis was also conducted. On the basis of a composite score from the 
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application, recall and incidental tests, Ss were divided into High, Middle and 
Low groups. Each test item was analyzed separately and the proportion of Ss 
in each group who answered it correctly was determined. In comparing items 
across the three groups, there was no item on which a low group had a higher 
proportion correct than a higher group. The item analysis reported a reliability 
coefficient for all items of .85. 

The test items designed to measure students’ ability to use instructional ob- 
jectives and those constructed to measure application, recall and incidental 
learning from the pollution passage were directly derived from the materials 
they were testing. The content of the instructional objectives test and the pollu- 
tion passage was not theoretical or abstract. Test items on instructional objec- 
tives and recall and incidental learning were straightforward and related ex- 
actly to the text. Even the application items were specifically related to the four 
pollution rules. A typical application item described a pollution problem and 
the reader had to select a rule to solve the problem. 


Procedure 


Two independent variables were analyzed: (1) the presence or absence of 
practice in the use of instructional objectives, and (2) the types of instructional 
objective presented to the subject (S) prior to reading the passage on pollution. 
The practice group had 73 Ss from three sixth-grade classes. The no practice 
group had 67 Ss from three different sixth-grade classes. The practice Ss were 
given self-instructional programs on behavioral objectives to read and answer 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday. On the same days theno practice Ss read 
stories from the Controlled Reader Program and answered related questions. 
On Thursday the Ss from both groups were given a 13-item test to determine 
their level of performance in using instructional objectives. 


All Ss received the pollution passage on Friday. They were randomly given 
either an application objective (which stated that S was to apply the pollution 
rules to solve pollution problems), a recall objective (which stated that S was to 
write the rule which corresponded to each given example), ora brief directional 
statement (which merely told S to read the pollution passage carefully). After 
reading the passage on pollution, Ss in all groups were immediately given the 
test on pollution, which included application, recall and incidental learning 
items. Three weeks later they again took the same test. The Ss in all groups 
were also given the Lorge-Thorndike Test of Verbal Intelligence. 


The groups were as follows: (1) Group A—Subjects received practice on three 
days in the use of instructional objectives. (a) Subgroup A,—Subjects were 
given an application objective. (b) Subgroup Ay—Subjects were given a recall 
objective. (c) Subgroup Az—Subjects received a brief directional statement. 

(2) Group B—On three days Ss read stories from the Controlled Reader 
Program and answered related questions. (a) Subgroup B,;—Subjects were 
given an application objective. (b) Subgroup B2—Subjects were given a recall 
objective. (c) Subgroup B3—Subjects received a brief directional statement. 


Results 


The data is reported in the following order: first, the results related to prac- 
tice in the use of instructional objectives and second, the results related to the 
three questions posed in the introduction. Correlations between IQ and the six 
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dependent measures ranged from .47 to .67. A comparison of IQ among groups 
was near significance (F = 2.86, df = 1/139). As a result of the correlation 
between IQ and the dependent measures, and the differences between group IQ 
scores, analysis of covariance was the method used to analyze the data. 


Practice 


Over a three day period Ss from Group A received an average of 77.14 
minutes of training in the use of instructional objectives. After they completed 
practice in the use of instructional objectives they were compared with Ss in 
Group B on a test which was designed to measure the ability of Ss to use in- 
structional objectives. There was no significant difference between the groups 
(F' = 2.96, df = 1/139) on this variable. 


Questions 


A. When practice in the use of instructional objectives is combined with 
different types of instructional objectives, is learning from prose material 
affected? (1) Application Learning: There was no significant interaction 
between practice and types of objectives on immediate (F=.24, df=2/130) or on 
delayed (F = 1.01, df = 2/124) application learning. (2) Recall Learning: There 
was no significant interaction between practice and types of objectives on im- 
mediate (F'= 1.07, df= 2/130) or on delayed (F = .02, df= 2/124) recall learning. (3) 
Incidental Learning: There was no significant interaction between practice 
and types of objectives on immediate (F = 1.66, df= 2/130) or on delayed (F=.32, 
df = 2/124) incidental learning. 


B. Does practice in the use of instructional objectives affect learning from 
prose? (1) Application Learning: There was a significant difference between 
Group A and Group B on immediate application learning (F = 6.68, df = 1/130; 
p = .01). Group B performed significantly better than Group A on immediate 
application learning. There was no significant difference between Group A 
and Group B on delayed application learning (F = .32, df = 1/124). (2) Recall 
Learning: There was no significant difference between Group A and Group B 
on immediate (F = .00, df = 1/130) or on delayed (F = 1.23, df = 1/124) recall 
learning. (3) Incidental Learning: There was a significant difference between 
Group A and Group B on immediate (F = 20.39, df = 1/130; p = .001) and on 
delayed (F = 12.33, df= 1/124; p =.001) incidental learning. Group B performed 
significantly better than Group A on both immediate and delayed tests of in- 
cidental learning. 

C. When learning from prose material, do instructional objectives which 
specify different types of learning affect learning outcomes relative to these 
types? (1) Application Learning: The type of instructional objective did not 
significantly affect immediate (F = 1.15, df = 2/130) or delayed (F = 2.16, df = 
2/124) application learning. (2) Recall Learning: The type of instructional ob- 
jective did not significantly affect immediate (F'=.90, df= 2/130) or delayed (F= 
1.77, df = 2/124) recall learning. (3) Incidental Learning: The type of instruc- 
tional objective did not significantly affect immediate (F = 2.18, df = 2/130) or 
delayed (F = 1.15, df = 2/124) incidental learning. 


Discussion 


The present research indicates that knowledge of behaviorally stated in- 
structional objectives does not facilitate application, recall or incidental learn- 
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ing. Subjects who were not exposed to practice retained more incidental fac- 
tual information than Ss given practice. Thus, there was differential influence 
of practice on distinct types of learning. Furthermore, the data shows that the 
type of objective (application or recall) did not influence learning relative to it. 
The results of this study can be explained from two theoretical positions: (1) 
mathemagenic approach and (2) incidental learning framework. 


Mathemagenics 


It is reasonable to assume that the mathemagenic approach is a relevant 
frame of analysis. Mathemagenic research has concentrated on determining 
which instructional devices are effective stimuli. In this context, an instruc- 
tional objective can be considered an instructional device. The purpose of this 
research was to determine if instructional objectives stimulate student ac- 
tivities which lead to learning. 


Frase (1970) suggested that ‘““mathemagenic behaviors can be usefully view- 
ed as components of an adaptive system in which these behaviors are modified 
by characteristics of two kinds of inputs: (1) those that occur prior to encounters 
with the text and (2) those that are characteristics of the text” (p. 344). The 
results will be explained according to these characteristics. 


1. Prior to reading the pollution text, Ss were given an instructional objec- 
tive or a directional statement. The application and recall objectives required 
Ss to attend to and retain large amounts of information. In a series of studies by 
Frase (1968) he discovered that Ss learn more when given specific questions 
such as, ‘““When was Jack born?” When Ss were given general questions which 
required a large amount of information to answer, they tended to focus their 
attention on response terms to the exclusion of the stimuli terms. They did not 
form the association between the stimulus and response. Frase concluded that 
questions must be designed to direct the learner to rehearse the stimulus, the 
response and also the association between the two. Even though the instruc- 
tional objectives were written in behavioral language, they required a con- 
siderable amount of information to correctly complete them. The heavy infor- 
mation load may have caused uncertainty in the inspection behaviors of Ss. 
They may have been unable to attend to all the content relevant to the objective 
given them. 

2. Frase’s (1967) research on length of passage indicated that for retention 
of relevant information the optimal condition is the placement of questions 
every twenty lines. “Presumably, if passages are too long, associations 
between questions and content are difficult to establish. If passages are too 
short, continuity among prose content is broken” (p. 269). In contrast, inciden- 
tal learning was improved with longer passages. Thus, the length of passage 
seems to depend on whether the focus is on retaining specific selected facts or 
information about the total passage. Was the 1500 word pollution passage too 
long for Ss given an instructional objective which specified the acquisition of 
selected information? Apparently, the Ss who received application and recall 
objectives had difficulty forming the association between the pollution content 
and the instructional objective. 

Another textual characteristic that should be considered is format. In this 
study the pollution text used a rule-example-example format. First, Ss read an 
explicitly stated rule, and then they read two examples of how the rule func- 
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tions. This pattern was followed for all four pollution rules. Throughout the 
passage irrelevant factual information was interjected. The incidental content 
was usually limited to a few sentences in any one paragraph of the text. The 
total passage had 14 irrelevant statements. The remaining content was direct- 
ly related to explaining the rules or describing an example of a rule. In com- 
parison to the format of many textbooks, the format of the pollution passage 
could be considered highly structured. This structure may have influenced the 
inspection behaviors of Ss. For example, the explicitness of each rulemay have 
increased the probability that Ss would attend to it. Thus, the effect of instruc- 
tional objectives as orienting stimuli would have been minimized. The text 
itself would have cued the learner to the important information. Perhaps, in- 
structional objectives would have a positive effect on learning from prose 
which does not cue the learner to relevant content. 


Incidental Learning 


As shown in the results, there were highly significant differences between 
Group A and Group B on incidental learning. There are two apparent ex- 
planations for Group A not attending to and retaining irrelevant content. 


1. The practice in the use of instructional objectives was designed to enable 
Ss to search for content relevant to a given objective. Subjects were trained to 
learn content that would help them complete an objective. Emphasis was not 
placed on retaining information irrelevant to an objective. Consequently, itis 
not surprising that the practice group did worse than the no practice group on 
incidental learning. 


2. The position of the instructional objective may have had an effect on in- 
cidental learning. Frase’s (1970) research on the position of questions in prose 
material indicated that questions placed before a prose passage do not 
facilitate incidental learning. Similarly, the position of the instructional objec- 
tives before the pollution passage may have stimulated student activities 
which inhibited incidental learning. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of student 
knowledge of instructional objectives on learning from prose material. It is 
clear that the instructional objectives, regardless of the type of learning they 
specified, did not benefit learning, and that training students in the use of ob- 
jectives has a negative effect on incidental learning. These findings are in con- 
cert with recent research by Merrill (1971); Jenkins and Deno (1971); and Yelon 
and Schmidt (1971). Apparently, instructional objectives do not stimulate 
mathemagenic behaviors. However, consideration must be given to the issues 
raised in the above discussion before a definitive conclusion can be drawn 
regarding the effects of instructional objectives on learning. 
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Sequential Analysis of Foreign 
Language Verbal Interaction 


A Flanders-type observation instrument was used to code verbal interactions 
in foreign language instruction. The interaction process was conceptualized 
as having cyclical characteristics, and each utterance was classified as be- 
ing either an initiator of information processing, a response, or an evalua- 
tion in function. The resulting strings were ordered and assigned to groups 
on the basis of commonalities in their internal pattern structure. 

Seven such response pattern types were observed, two of which accounted 
for almost 90% of all occurrences; in turn, these patterns were realized in 
thirty-two response modules depending on the type of communicative con- 
tent function of initiators, responses, and evaluators. Other inferences con- 
cerning the structure of the foreign language teaching/learning process were 
drawn from the data, and the usefulness of such non-judgmental data 
analysis for research in foreign language instruction was discussed. (Dr. 
Prokop is Assistant Professor in the Department of Germanic Languages, 
The University of Alberta.) 


A study was carried out to obtain systematic quantitative data about 
the types of verbal behavior used by instructors and students in teaching 
and learning a foreign language. While details of instrumentation, 
procedure, and results are reported elsewhere (Prokop, 1974), some aspects 
of systematicities of recurrence will be discussed below. 


Simon & Boyer (1967, 1970) have reported on the use of non-judgmental 
observation systems in many fields; indeed, since 1965, an entire journal, 
the “Classroom Interaction Newsletter’, has been devoted almost ex- 
clusively to research in the analysis of dimensions of teacher-student in- 
teraction. Studies investigating specifically the foreign language instruc- 
tion situation include Moskowitz (1968), Nearhoof (1969), McArdle & 
Scebold (1968), Wragg (1970), Rothfarb (1970), and Moskowitz (1971). While 
much of this research has been concerned with the practical use of observa- 
tion instruments in the training and supervision of teachers, this study has 
attempted to describe some of the logical dimensions and structural com- 
ponents of FL discourse. It was hoped that results could serve as a concep- 
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tual and methodological basis for research on dominant verbal behavior 
patterns in relation to specific behavioral objectives. 


Instrumentation 


An observation instrument (See Appendix) was used to analyze a total 
of 31 class sessions involving 50 students and four instructors in Begin- 
ning and Intermediate German; this procedure resulted in altogether 13,319 
descriptions of instances of verbal behavior. Only a brief description of the 
instrument and procedures involved is given here; the basic numerical 
categories are based on Flanders (1970). However, some were rearranged or 
redefined to fit the specific requirements of FL teaching/learning; ad- 
ditional prefixes and suffixes were also devised. The number codes ranged 
from 1 through 9 and described general verbal activities, such as giving 
directions, asking questions, presenting information, responding, etc. Prefix- 
es characterized the language of communication; suffixes referred to the 
type of typical FL activities (such as repeating and imitating, reading, 
presenting oral reports) and FL content (such as pronunciation, or cultural 
content). Supplementary suffixes indicated choral response or response 
alternation where different students responded to a single instructor- 
initiated verbal behavior. For example, 

G6R-G7RZ-G7R-G2P-G7E-G1 
is the coded form of a verbal interaction in which students followed the in- 
structor’s reading of a text or exercise in German (G6R) with choral 
reading (G7RZ), after which one student read by himself (G7R); his pronun- 
ciation was criticized by the instructor (G2P); the student repeated (G7E) 
and was praised for his response (G1). 

The foreign language interaction was conceptualized along the lines of 
the language game model (Hyman, 1968; Bellack & Davitz, 1968; Smith & 
Meux, 1968), in which verbal transactions cyclically follow certain rules. 
One of the participants in the interaction (i.e. the instructor or a student) 
initiates a move to which another (or all) participants are normally ex- 
pected to respond; this response may be further clarified by the same or 
another participant; subsequently, the response sequence may be evaluated 
positively or negatively, and additional response clarification and evalua- 
tion may follow the first response module. Thus 


Initiator//Response, —(clarifying) response... ./HEvaluation:// 
a, 


first response module 
//Response: — Responsez... /Evaluations // ...// 
i 


second response module 
a new cycle is started with the next initiating move. 

In order to get at sequential patterns of verbal behavior, the usual 
method of entering codes on a matrix (Flanders, 1970) was not employed; 
instead, a computer program was written with which the interactional flow 
could be segmented, but which retained the original proximity relations 
between codes for an entire string from one initiator up to the next in- 
itiator. Some patterns had to be analyzed by visual inspection; for example, 
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when several parallel response modules were dependent on only one ex- 
plicitly verbalized initiator (which contained information obviating the 
need for instructions before every response module), the initiating code had 
to be supplied. Subsequently, strings were ordered and frequency counts 
were performed. The example given above was rendered as the pattern. 


G6R//G7RZ-G7R- .../G2P//G7E- .../G1 // 


Results 


The results relevant to this part of the study showed, first of all, that 
there were never more than two response modules to one initiator, and 
secondly, that each response module never consisted of more than two 
response components and the evaluation component. Thus the general ver- 
bal interaction pattern abstracted was as follows: 

I//Ri (-R2) (-Evi) AZ, (-R) (-R2) vas (-Eve) ws 

Table 1 shows the total number of patterns, of different patterns, and the 
pattern identity ratio which indicates how many times, on the average, a 
pattern occurred. It is apparent that the analysis had produced a large 
number of totally different patterns of verbal behavior; this result is, of 
course, due to the large number of possible combinations of types of verbal 
behavior and is, in turn, a reflection of the complexity of the FL interac- 
tion. Some strings, however, differed only, for example, by the language in 
praise, or by the presence of response alteration. While this information is 
essential for the discussion of other findings it is not necessary for an un- 
derstanding of the basic structure of FL interaction. Thus, when the effect 
of prefixes and supplementary suffixes (A, Z) was removed, the number of 
uniquely different patterns was reduced dramatically (Table 1). 

Some of the patterns occurred only in one class, while others were found 
with all instructors; in spite of this overlap there was a total of 413 
different patterns for all classes taken collectively. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of patterns, in which the response 
module slots were filled, over the two levels of language instruction and the 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCIES OF VERBAL BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


Patterns with prefixes 
and supplementary 
suffixes removed 


Instructor Original patterns 


Number of Pattern 
different identity 
pattems ratio 


Total Number of Pattern 
mumber of different identity 
pattems ratio 


Beginners German 


Instructor 1 142 Ti stAQ) 
Beginners German ' 

Instructor 2 137, 11.09 
Intermediates 

Instructor 1 162 eso 


Intermediates 
Instructor 2 
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seven types of patterns observed in this study (other types are, of course, 
possible). The X’s in the table indicate filled slots, the O’s empty slots in 
the module. A typical verbal interaction, e.g. 4S/7S-O-2S/7S-O-1/ is thus 
represented as X/XOX/XOX/. (For the meaning of these Flanders-type 
codes see Appendix.) It becomes apparent that the initiator-response with 
and without subsequent evaluation was the most frequent pattern structure 
(accounting for more than 80% of all patterns). The two levels were also dis- 
tinguished by differing frequencies of pattern types, viz. Beginners classes 
were dominated by quick interchanges without evaluation while In- 
termediates showed initiator-response-evaluation patterns more than half 
of the time. 
TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF VERBAL BEHAVIOR OVER SEVEN TYPES 
OF PATTERNS 


Pattern type Beginners Intermediates Total 
X/xX00/000/ 56.64% 24.50% 42.112 
X/X0X/000/ 30.58% 50.90% 3937 ik 
X/XxX0/000/ 4.447% 4.55% 4.497 
X/XXX/000/ 07% 54% EASA 
X/X0X/X00/ 6.29% ee ON ts TU Loy 
X/X0OX/X0X/ 1.90% 2.154% Pas OW yA 
X/X0OX/Xx0/ 08% 29% Seria 


Figure 1 shows the distribution of response and evaluation moves over 
the two response modules. It can be seen that—in spite of differences 
between instructors and between levels—paradigms of underlying FL in- 
teraction structure exhibited great similarity, viz. the domination of the 
/XOO/ and /XOX/ response modules. 

The seven pattern types were realized in 32 different response modules 
(Table 3), two of which accounted for almost 80%, in the first module, viz. 


FIGURE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSE AND EVALUATION MOVES 
OVER THE TWO RESPONSE MODULES 
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TABLE 3 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF VERBAL BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 
WITHOUT PREFIXES OR SUFFIXES OVER THE TWO 
RESPONSE MODULES 


=| N ie 
A o et ee Primary Module Secondary Module 
vW 109) n oe) 
be = & Pattern Frequency Pattern Frequency 
ll eee tae N=4,723 N=630 
a ov a) > 
H fon la cal 
0 0) -500 8.712 -500 ISTE PSY, 
if -501,502 ELLA —501, 502 De SW 
0 -550 ne 2207 -550 Bye SyVE 
| Poy (ssa 03% 
S 6) -570 SEW -570 a2 de 
i -581,582 aelsy 
I 
0 0 -700, 800 2720674 -700, 800 ZO, 624 
ie -701, 702,801,802 51.802 -701, 702,801,802 13.99% 
F I 6) -750, 850 2.89% -750, 850 Lar 97% 
if =—f5 15 752,80. AISA 
S 0 -770, 780 -09% -780 eae 
T -781, 782,881 e427 
-500 Br OE -500 Mh REY 
-501,502 1.04% -501 6 INE 
S —550 woul -550 haZ 
-551 09% 
-580 -072% 
-571,581 s207 


predictable and unpredictable student responses to instructor-initiator (-700, 
-800) and student responses to instructor followed by evaluation (-701, -702, 
-801, -802); the module -500 accounted for another 14%. 


The same series of patterns accounted for 40.60% and 50.48%, respective- 
ly, in the second response module; this means that the second response 
module was used predominantly by the instructor to make elaborative 
responses to what was said before (more than half of all occurrences), while 
the first response module comprised most frequently student responses to 
instructor with evaluation by the instructor. | 


Conclusions 


It was concluded from these results that the structure of a verbal in- 
teraction in teaching/learning a foreign language can be meaningfully con- 
ceptualized as being essentially one paradigm with a number of variants 
differing by activity or content. As the study was of a descriptive nature 
and involved relatively limited samples across teachers, students, levels, 
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objectives, and learning environments, it is obvious that further research 
will have to be undertaken to ensure high internal and external validity of 
numerical results. Yet it appears that some very general and cautious 
observations on verbal interaction may be abstracted from the results ob- 
tained in this study. 


A participant in the interaction (in this study, 90% of the time the in- 
structor) initiates a verbal interaction; a response follows (90% of the time a 
student response; instructors responded to themselves; but students never 
initiated or received responses from other students); the instructor (never 
a student) praises, corrects or criticizes a student’s or even his own 
response (about 20% of the time). Subsequently, another clarifying response 
module may follow (about 10% of the time), or a new interaction may be in- 
itiated. The first response module was overwhelmingly characterized by 
students responding predictably or unpredictably to an instructor’s evalua- 
tion; the second response module consisted most frequently of additional 
clarification of first module content by the instructor. 


The major advantage of analyzing classroom proceedings with an obser- 
vation instrument of this type can be found in the fact that on-going verbal 
interaction (one of the important dimensions in teaching and learning a 
foreign language, in addition to other cognitive, emotional, and social factors) 
can be coded systematically and objectively, irrespective of the teaching 
method involved. To be sure, some of the patterns obtained here occurred 
only a few times, others accounted for large amounts of the interaction 
process; therefore it may be concluded that there appear to be routine in- 
teractions, emergency purpose interactions and, quite conceivably, random 
or unplanned interactions. 


It can be expected that the different combinations of verbal behaviors 
into patterns observed in actual teaching situations will permit conclusions 
about specific activities and exercises commonly engaged in by teachers; 
others could be theoretically constructed and tested for effectiveness and ef- 
ficiency in the classroom. In such a way, the most effective and efficient 
teaching and learning behaviors could be obtained without the need to 
resort to methodological labeling. 
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APPENDIX 


VERBAL BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES AND THEIR PRIMARY AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY SUFFIXES 


= FO a EO Ne 8 = | 
wo 5 ar 2 Ow eS = 2 a ay a 
Ctate: S'S n oO ct P n a0) K 09 n 
Hct 3 fe} (ek P: ct Gij n ) ~ 1 
OR ee DCD oyieh” er [PB Tex ct Q Se ct 
3 eg ger, 9) Rely’) 53 p S H ct RP 
ct ar (2 tl ay ct OQ re) Pp < 
ore OO owas | oiasise 
me 3 a a ey Ra @ oO n 2) 
fd 
2 Ie HATS RENT Rata MARY Meh 
fe) 
er oO oO n MH & “ a 
@ P- n (S RH ) @ 
Se i so ange o 
Qa’ 
no +o) ct O n he ea 
5 ct) LO. © 
t eal | 
| ON Lon WW No : 
A H H H oH Intonation 
No) : . 
ro roe Sais od fe, of ia a/Pronunciabion 
‘© Oo x OV WI 
” eA O oe atl Exe Structure 
pe 2 x (2) EO Te : 
Ss — 3 = phn tye Meaning 
pee oo = Ove Wire a lean i 
im a to ea ee ee Spelling 
Be — - eile TC oly (ile) Content 


Translation of 
WOrd> vCnrase or 
sentence 


L6 
LS 
Lt 
Le 
Le 


Reading a dialog, 
text .onsexce t= 
cises 

Writing 

Prepared oral 
presentation 


Unprepared oral 
presentation 


Repetition and 
imitation 


nm. H] General procedure 


Supplementary suffix: 
response alternation 


Supplementary suffix: 
choral response 
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The Student Flow Model—A Flexible Aid 
to Education Planning 


Conventional approaches to educational planning (in particular to the 
forecasting of enrolments) fail to yield satisfactory results during periods of 
rapid social or educational change. In addition, they lack the flexibility 
needed to answer questions regarding portions of the total educational 
system. This paper briefly outlines an alternative approach, that of the stu- 
dent flow model, which provides this flexibility. Its primary drawback is 
seen to be the lack of suitable data in readily-available form. Appropriate 
data could be compiled, however, if planners were to make their needs 
known to educational authorities. (Mr. Ricker is Assistant Professor of Ad- 
ministration at the University of Regina.) 


Introduction 


Adoption of a “‘systems approach” to educational planning has become 
more and more common in recent years (Correa, 1967; Chirikos & Wheeler, 
1968; McNamara, 1971, 1973; Arora, 1972, all review recent literature in this 
area). The purpose of employing such an approach is twofold—to obtain an 
understanding of the way the system functions and to predict what will 
happen to it in the future. In the case of education, much of the emphasis 
has been on the second of these. 


One of the most important variables to consider under such an ap- 
proach is the number of students in the system, since that quantity is 
generally closely related to resource requirements and, hence, to budgetary 
allotments. If education is viewed as a sub-system of society, there is also 
interest in the numbers of students entering and leaving that sub-system. 
In addition, it is likely to prove useful to consider geographic boundaries on 
the society (and educational sub-system) in which case movements of 
students to and from the region are of importance. 


Much of the attention of educational planners has been directed to the 
aggregate or system-wide level, to such things as total numbers of students, 
total resource requirements and so on. While this is suitable for some pur- 
poses, there are certain situations which call for decisions to be made on a 
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disaggregated basis, for example the number of teachers required in a par- 
ticular subject area (say English or industrial arts), the amounts to be 
spent on facilities for universities as compared to technical schools or the 
kinds of educational policies most effective for particular socioeconomic 
groups. Manpower planners are also interested in the numbers of persons 
with various skills entering the labor force. Information which facilitates 
decision-making of this type cannot be obtained conveniently using 
aggregated approaches; at the very least, aggregation must be undertaken 
in a somewhat different way than at present. 


A recent paper in this Journal (Stafford, 1973) is representative of the 
kind of study which uses aggregated data to arrive at aggregated con- 
clusions. The present paper seeks to show the limitations of such an ap- 
proach, suggests an alternative way of analysing the educational system, 
that of student flow models, and discusses the problems of obtaining the 
proper kinds of data to implement such models. 


Educational Systems Analysis—A Summary 


As indicated, much of the emphasis in those studies which might be 
classed as educational systems analysis has been on forecasting the 
number of students in the system at some future point in time. The 
simplest forecasting methods involve simple extrapolation of past trends. 
When both the system and the environment with which it interacts are 
subject to relatively stable behavior, such methods may yield relatively 
good projections, but in periods of rapid environmental or system change, 
such as the years from 1945 until at least the late 1960’s, projections based 
upon past trends are likely to yield highly inaccurate results. 


To the extent that population trends are responsible for changes in the 
numbers of students in the educational system, some form of forecasting 
techniques based on participation rates by age is likely to come closer to 
the mark. However when participation rates change (i.e., the entering or 
leaving age changes for some reason) this method too yields doubtful pro- 
jections. Stafford’s (1973) approach is really just a novel way of looking at 
participation rates, based as it is on the actuarial technique of life tables, 
and showing the number from an original population of 100,000 newly 
born children who are in the school system at each age. Despite Stafford’s 
preoccupation with the insight his approach provides into dropout 
behavior, his technique primarily shows those still in the educational 
system. While he looked at the basic schooling period, his approach could 
easily be modified to include post-secondary education as well. 

Other more refined techniques for educational forecasting using informa- 
tion about current and past stocks of students as a basis for projection of 
future stocks can be devised (see Tanner, 1971, Ch. 7 for a discussion of 
some of these). The problem with most of them (including that of Stafford) 
is that they lack the flexibility to provide data of a disaggregated nature. 
For example, there is no provision for predicting the distribution of 
students among the various grades within the system, a factor of con- 
siderable importance in determining specific resource needs. Without a 
grade breakdown there is no indication of the probable numbers of 
graduates from the system at various future points of time, a quantity of 
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use to planners at the post-secondary level and in the manpower field. 
Given that most provinces permit considerable flexibility in subject choice 
at the high school level, even information about the numbers completing 
high school will not indicate how many may be qualified to seek places in 
post-secondary institutions or be prepared to enter particular occupations. 


Student Flow Modelling 


An approach to the more efficient examination of these problems is the 
student flow model. In form it is similar to the input-output table well- 
known to economists, but, under appropriate assumptions, it can be treated 
as a Markov chain, which makes it possible to invoke the associated body 
of mathematical theory (Stone, 1972). Such models were first proposed in 
Australia (Gani, 1963), England (Moser & Redfern, 1965; Stone, 1965; Ar- 
mitage & Smith, 1967) and Europe (Thonstad, 1968) and were employed 
in Canadian context by Clough and McReynolds (1966) and McReynolds 
CLOT LY 

The student flow model requires division of the educational system into 
a set of mutually exclusive, collectively exhaustive parts or states, such 
that at any point of time a student will be in one and only one state. For 
example, grade one could be one state, grade 12 another, and so on. Further 
subdivision of individual grades, for example into commercial and 
academic streams, is also possible. In addition, certain exit states may be 
defined to cover destinations of students who leave the educational system. 
In theory, at least one exit state will be required; in practice as many can 
be defined as deemed useful (e.g., one for dropout, one for graduation, one 
for death and so on). Exit states, to use Markov terminology, will usually 
be thought of as absorbing states: that is, once a student moves to an exit 
state he remains there permanently. However this need not be the case. 

The student flow model seeks to trace the movements of students from 
one state to another through the system. The key variables in this process 
are known as transition proportions (or probabilities). Let the number of 
students in state r at time t be denoted n(r, t). Further let the number of 
students who move from state r at time t to state s at time ttl be denoted 
n(r,s,t). Then the proportion of students in state r at time t who make the 
transition to state s at time t+1l, denoted p(r,s,t), will be given by the frac- 
tion n(r,s,t)/n(r,t). A matrix of such transition proportions can be con- 
structed showing the proportion of students in each origin state r who 
move to each possible destination state s in a unit time period. Since some 
transitions are forbidden (such as from grade 1 to grade 9) or unlikely (such 
as grade 12 to grade 3) many of the matrix entries will be zero. The 
elements of the principal diagonal of the matrix will consist of those 
remaining in the same state (i.e. repeaters). 


Given a vector n(t), of which the i element is the number of students 
enrolled in state i at time t, another vector u(t+1), of which the j*® element 


is the (net) number of exogenous entrants to state j at time ttl, and the 
matrix of transition proportions, denoted P(t), it follows that: 


n(t+1) = n(t) P(t) + u(t+1) 
Using the model recursively with a succession of u vectors, enrollment 
vectors, n, can be projected for as many time periods as desired. 
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A further refinement possible with such a model is the division of the 
student population into subgroups on the basis of certain socioeconomic or 
educational characteristics. For example, students could be categorized on 
the basis of sex, parent’s education, size of school attended, number of 
previous grade failures, etc. Such an approach facilitates comparison of 
failure, dropout or other patterns among various groups and, given infor- 
mation about other variables related to these groups (such as birth rates), 
makes possible a more careful projection of numbers of students likely to be 
in each grade at some future time. 


In contrast to Stafford’s (1973) approach, the student flow model (par- 
ticularly when students are subdivided as suggested above) can 
simultaneously indicate both the level of education attained prior to 
dropout and the relationship of other selected socioeconomic or educational 
variables to dropout behavior. In addition, of course, the flow model shows 
the pattern of progression for those remaining within the system. 


Data Requirements 


In order to implement a flow model it is obviously necessary to have 
data of an appropriate kind. This is a problem which has long plagued 
researchers in the area. Some have been able to obtain data regarding stu- 
dent flows which, with some adjustment, could be used (McReynolds, 1971; 
Baisuck, 1969). Others had to go to great lengths and use devious means to 
obtain the necessary data in a form suitable for use (Thonstad, 1968). In 
general, however, flow data are almost impossible to obtain (Stone, 1972). 


While the raw data from which students flows could be determined nor- 
mally exist in the form of cumulative student records, they are typically 
not compiled in a form which would permit input to the model described. 
Rather than showing those who were in grade i one year and in grade j the 
next (where of course i = j is a possibility), emphasis in published records is 
placed on the stock of students in grade i in a particular year. Flows can- 
not accurately be inferred from such data. 


There is, however, a refinement to usually-compiled information that 
could permit direct calculation of student flows even in the absence of 
observations of the progress of individual students. This is the compilation 
of annual age-grade data. However, simply breaking down existing student 
stocks by age and grade will not suffice. It will also be necessary to have 
age-grade breakdowns for school entrants and leavers of various kinds. 
Given accurate, consistent data in all these categories, it will then be possi- 
ble, though not necessarily easy, to create the underlying flow data. 


Data Availability 


The question then arises as to the availability of such data in Canada 
in a form accessible to researchers and planners. One place where at least 
summary data regarding student enrollment normally appear is in the an- 
nual reports of the various provincial departments of education. However, 
based on an examination of reports from all provinces for various recent 
years, it can be concluded that in no case are the data necessary for im- 
plementation of a flow model presented. Only Alberta, Newfoundland, 
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Prince Edward Island, and Ontario present even stock data on an age- 
grade basis, the latter doing so only every five years. Ontario shows im- 
migration by age but not grade; other provinces do not provide even that 
much information. Statistics Canada provides age-grade data in some 
publications (Statistics Canada, 1971, 1972) but only for a single school 
year. If such were made available on an annual basis, this would be a ma- 
jor step towards providing the data necessary for implementation of flow 
models. As indicated above, however, it would still not be sufficient. 


Conclusions 


The school life table as discussed by Stafford (1973) is one means of dis- 
playing certain information about the educational system. The present 
paper has attempted to show the limitations of that method and to indicate 
that the use of student flow models can provide considerably more informa- 
tion to educational planners than Stafford’s approach. In particular, the 
student flow model, while capable of dealing with aggregate questions, also 
can provide disaggregated information which is not available through use 
of more traditional approaches. The primary disadvantage in the use of 
student flow models was seen to be lack of data in suitable form, whereas 
data necessary for preparation of a school life table are much more readily 
available. 


The question that educators must face is whether a less informative but 
easier to work with technique should be used in preference to one which 
could provide more insight into system behavior but which poses problems 
in application. Surely the approach of planners should be to encourage the 
compilation of more useful bodies of data. It is certainly clear that the raw 
data necessary for the application of such techniques as educational flow 
modelling are available within the system; they are lost through inap- 
propriate or too early aggregation. Until planners clearly articulate their 
needs, those responsible for data accumulation cannot be expected to meet 
those needs. 
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The Developmental Stages of L. S. Vygotsky 
and J. Piaget: A Comparison 


The present study was designed to explore the relationship between the 
theoretical models of cognitive development proposed by L. S. Vygotsky and 
J. Piaget. One hundred and four subjects aged four to sixteen years were 
selected. All subjects were in the average range of intelligence, were in the 
usual school grade for their age, and had no history of neurological or 
emotional problems. The subjects were administered the Vygotsky Test of 
Concept Formation as well as the Piagetian tasks related to the conserva- 
tions of continuous and discontinuous quantity, weight, area, volume, and 
density. Subjects’ responses were scored qualitatively in terms of the describ- 
ed developmental model of each theorist. 

Developmental levels were converted to a numerical scale within each 
system and were compared through correlational analysis. The obtained 
results led to the conclusion that the two theoretical models are closely 
related in that both Piaget’s and Vygotsky’s models of cognitive develop- 
ment appeared representative of children’s thought processes at all levels of 
sophistication. (Dr. Stewin is Associate Professor in the Department of Educa- 


tional Psychology, The University of Alberta; Dr. Martin is in private practice, 
Calgary.) 


The purpose of the present investigation was to examine the 
relationship between the stages of cognitive development proposed by L. S. 
Vygotsky and by J. Piaget. The theories of Vygotsky and Piaget were 
selected for study and comparison for a number of reasons. Primarily, 
however, the rationale rests on the similarities of their philosophies concer- 


ning the nature of human intellect and of their overall orientations towards 
research. 


The general views of man held by Piaget and Vygotsky correspond 
closely, both theorists have considered the development of individual 
cognitive processes within the larger context of overall human biological 
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and social evolution. Piaget and Vygotsky sharply differentiated between 
the higher and lower mental functions on the basis of abstract concep- 
tualization, and both have considered the most sophisticated developmen- 
tal levels of primary theoretical importance. As would be expected, the 
development of language and its relation to thought has been of con- 
siderable concern to both investigators (Vygotsky, 1962). 


The investigations of both men began by analyzing actual conditions of 
the child’s reality. Their research methods involved devising problems re- 
quiring certain lines of logical reasoning for their solution, which were 
then presented to children of various ages. The purpose of these ex- 
periments was to provide situations which permitted observation of emerg- 
ing thought processes in addition to completely developed functions, thus 
yielding qualitative rather than quantitative data. Vygotsky’s research has 
been described by Elkonin (1967) as “abstract experimental models rather 
than empirical studies.” The same is true of Piaget’s work. 


Piaget’s theory of cognitive development has been described as “a 
progressive structurization whereby actions and intellectual operations 
become organized into coherent systems” (Inhelder, 1966, p. 160), which 
applies aptly to Vygotsky’s outline as well. Each theorist has divided the 
route to mature thought into “units” (variously labelled periods, phases, 
stages, etc.) but, more importantly, their views on the nature and function 
of these units are similar. Both have considered the order of attainment in- 
variable, but recognize that individual children reach given levels at 
different ages. Piaget assigns approximate age levels to his stages, 
representative of the average age of attainment of various functions. 
Vygotsky may have done so as well, but there is no available record of his 
age parameters. It is suspected that Vygotsky worked primarily with 
school age children, as he was employed in an educationally-oriented in- 
stitution, and that Piaget’s earliest period, the sensory-motor, would have 
no equivalent in the Vygotsky system. Thus, the first Piagetian period was 
not included in the present investigation. 


Vygotsky’s Model of Cognitive Development 


In contrast to the number of ingenious tasks devised by Piaget to provide 
insight into child thought, Vygotsky is known to have used only one method 
to assess conceptual level in his subjects. This method is commonly known 
in Western psychology as the Vygotsky Blocks, the Hanfmann-Kasanin Test, 
or sometimes as the Concept Formation Test. The test consists of a 
number of geometric solids which are presented to the subject. One block is 
visibly coded with a nonsense syllable, but the coding on the others remains 
hidden. The subject is required to separate the blocks into four groups and 
provide his reasons for his classification. If his first groupings are in error, 
a further clue is provided by revealing the code on another piece. This method 
is continued until the nonsense words gradually come to be defined by the 
characteristics of the blocks and, thus, a totally new concept is formed by the 
subject. This unique instrument was originally devised by Ach, but slight 
modification of the technique was made by Vygotsky and his co-worker, 
Sakharov (Vygotsky, 1962). 

Vygotsky administered this test to a large sample of children of various 
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ages. On the basis of his observations, he formulated the model of concep- 
tual development described below. This model corresponds closely to 
Piaget’s, notwithstanding the fact that each is based on data gleaned from 
investigation of quite different areas of child behaviour and problem solv- 
ing. A diagramatic representation of both models is presented to clarify the 
phases of development described (See Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


COMPARATIVE DIAGRAM OF THE STAGES OF COGNITIVE 
DEVELOPMENT OF L. S. VYGOTSKY AND J. PIAGET 


Vygotsky's Model Piaget's Model 


Period of Sensory Motor Intelligence 
(birth to 2 years) 


Phase of Syncretic Images Period of Concrete Operations (age 2 to 11) 
Trial and Error Stage Subperiod of Pre-operational Representations 
Perceptual Stage (age 2 to 7) 

Composite Stage Stage of Representational Operations 
(age 2 to 4) 


Stage of Simple Representations 
(age 4 to 5 1/2) 

Intuitive Stage 
(age 5 1/2 to 7) 


Phase of Complexes Subperiod of Concrete Operations 
Associate Stage (age 7 to 11) 
Collections Stage 
Chaining Stage 
Diffuse Stage 
Pseudo-conceptual Stage 


Phase of Concepts (puberty) Period of Formal Operations 
Stage of Maximal Similarities (age 11 years on) 
Stage of Potential Concepts 
Stage of Genuine Concepts 


Vygotsky divided the ascent to mature concept formation into three 
basic phases, which are in turn divided into several stages. During the first 
phase, performance on the blocks is characterized by arranging the pieces 
in “unorganized congeries” or “heaps” which consist of disparate objects 
grouped together without any apparent basis for classification. This 
behaviour suggests the meaning of the nonsense syllable is extended in a 
diffused and undirected manner to include “inherently unrelated objects 
linked by chance in the child’s perception” (Vygotsky, 1962, p. 59). The 
child often tends to mistake subjective bonds for real ones, however, these 
primitive associations reflect a degree of reality insofar as they coincide 
with relations between the child’s perceptions. 


The first syncretic phase subsumes three distinct stages of performance 
on the Vygotsky Blocks. The most primitive stage of thinking involves 
purely random groupings, to which objects are added only on the basis of 
guesses. When a guess is shown to be in error by examiner clue, the subject 
guesses again to replace it; hence, this level is known as the “trial and 
error stage.” The second stage of sophistication is largely perceptual as it 
is composed of groups determined primarily on the basis of the spatial posi- 
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tion of the blocks. Here the subject forms a “purely syncretic organization” 
of his visual field as a result of spatial or temporal proximity. The third 
stage included in the first major phase involves more complex syncretic im- 
ages, as groups are formed by taking elements from heaps already com- 
posed in the manner of the first or second stage. Higher sophistication 
rests solely on the fact that a two-step operation is involved, as the new 
combination has no intrinsic bonds, thus no more order than the simple 
assembling of heaps. 


Progress to the next major phase occurs when “objects are united in the 
child’s mind not only by subjective impressions but also by bonds actually 
existing between these objects” (p. 61). Vygotsky calls this second phase 
“thinking in complexes” and believes that to achieve it a child must be 
capable of differentiating between real and subjective bonds, so is growing 
from syncretism toward objective thinking. Complexes reflect coherent 
thought, but do not involve objective relationships in the more 
sophisticated fashion of conceptual thinking. The connections between the 
elements of a complex are concrete and factual, rather than abstract and 
logical. The factual bonds are discovered through direct experience, but 
lack logical unity. The primary difference between a complex and a concept 
is that the bonds of the former may be of many different kinds. “Any fac- 
tually present connection may lead to the inclusion of a given element into 
a complex” (p. 62), while a concept is based on only one attribute. 


Five basic types of complexes represent the stages of the second phase. 
The most primitive of these is the associative type, which is based on any 
bond the child forms between the sample and some other blocks. The sam- 
ple and other additions need not involve a common trait. Similarity, con- 
trast or proximity between pieces may each variously establish bonds. 
Vygotsky feels such groupings reflect a change in word meanings from 
designating a “proper name” of an individual object to representation of a 
“family name” of a group of objects related in many kinds of ways. The se- 
cond stage of complexes resembles collections, as objects are placed 
together on the basis of characteristics that contrast with and complement 
the sample. Here one attribute is assumed to be the basis of grouping. This 
stage in the development of child thought is rooted in practical everyday 
experience where functional groupings such as clothing or cutlery provide 
models of natural collection complexes. Association by difference is often 
combined with the earlier associative stage producing groupings rooted in 
mixed principles. 


Vygotsky defines the collection complex as grouping on the basis of 
functional co-operation or participation in the same practical operation. 
Collections are followed by chain complexes, which involve “dynamic, con- 
secutive joinings of individual links into a single chain with meaning 
carried over from one link to the next” (p. 64). The sample is not of central 
significance, and there is no consistency in the type of connection formed, 
as the decisive attribute keeps changing throughout the process. An ele- 
ment is included in the group on the basis of one characteristic but is con- 
sidered in terms of all its other attributes as well. In a concept, on the other 
hand, one trait is abstracted and considered specifically. Complexes do not 
include hierarchical organization as all attributes are functionally equal. 
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Vygotsky considers the chain complex the purest form of second phase 
thinking, as it is perceptually concrete and factual. A complex does not rise 
above its own elements; it merges with the concrete objects that compose it. 
This fusion of general and particular is distinctively characteristic of all 
complexes but particularly of those of the chain type. Chain ‘complexes are 
vaguely defined, so often remote similarity suffices to create a bond. 


The fourth stage in complex thinking is reached when the child forms 
diffused complexes. This type involves fluid indeterminant bonds and is so 
indefinite as to be virtually limitless. The child stays within the limit of 
concrete bonds, but as the material on the Vygotsky task differs from 
typical environmental objects, bonds are tenuously based on dim, unstable 
attributes. An example of this type of thinking would be choice of 
trapezoids to go with triangles, as they look like triangles with the tops cut 
off. Vygotsky considers “the surprising transitions” and “startling 
associations and generalizations” (p. 66) of children to be the real-life 
parallels of such performance on the blocks. 


The highest level of complex thinking is the pseudo-conceptual stage, so 
named because generalizations of this type phenotypically resemble mature 
concepts, but are based on concrete perceptually linked bonds. A pseudo- 
concept is formed when a child produces a grouping that could “just as 
well have been assembled on the basis of an abstract concept” (p. 67). 
Vygotsky is of the opinion that pseudo-concepts predominate over all other 
complexes in the pre-school child’s life because “complexes corresponding 
to word meanings are not spontaneously developed by the child. The lines 
along which a complex develops are predetermined by the meaning a given 
word already has in the language of adults” (p. 67). Thus the stable, perma- 
nent, everyday meaning of a word is communicated to the child, who forms 
a complex around it. Vygotsky considers complexes and concepts func- 
tionally equal, as pseudo-concepts provide a connecting link between the 
two in the form of a “complex already carrying the germinating seed of a 
concept” (p. 69). Verbal communication is a powerful factor in conceptual 
development, but only because the prevalence of pseudo-concepts permits 
understanding between individuals at different levels of conceptual 
sophistication. The child himself is typically unaware of the change from 
complex to conceptual thinking, as pseudo-concepts are not just a fleeting 
phenomenon elicited by the blocks test, but a genuine “genetic” develop- 
ment that may be readily observed in everyday life. Vygotsky concedes 
that the forms of concrete thinking so clearly differentiated by blocks per- 
formance “often appear in reality in mixed states” (p. 69). 


Vygotsky views the complex thinking of the second phase one root of 
concept formation, but feels the type of thinking found in the third phase 
represents a second, independent root. In reality, phase three formations 
appear in rudimentary form long before the phase of complexes has run its 
course, but they are considered to be a higher level of development as a 
degree of abstraction is required. Complexes unify scattered impressions 
with bonds and relationships and as such create a basis for the more ad- 
vanced generalizations of the third phase. Abstraction requires singling out 
elements and viewing them apart from the total concrete entity, thus, 
genuine concept formation requires separation and unification. Complex 
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thinking cannot both synthesize and analyze, as by nature, it involves an 
overabundance of connections. 


The first stage of the most mature phase of conceptual development oc- 
curs in blocks performance when the child groups together maximally 
similar objects. The test contains no identical blocks, therefore, the 
members of each group are dissimilar in many respects. This implies that 
the child is paying more attention to some traits than others, such that this 
preferential treatment has breached hitherto global perception of the 
materials. Performance of this type represents the beginnings of positive 
and negative abstraction. 


The next stage, designated “potential concepts”, involves grouping on 
the basis of a single attribute. Again the product is indistinguishable from 
that obtained from true conceptual thinking, but Vygotsky considers it a 
precursory stage, as it involves only primitive isolated abstraction. At the 
complex level, the abstracted element is unstable and loses temporary 
dominance to other traits. “Only the mastery of abstraction, combined with 
advanced complex thinking, enables the child to progress to the formation 
of genuine concepts” (p. 78). The decisive role in this process is played by 
words, which direct “all the part processes of advanced concept formation” 
(p. 78). 

The final stage of concept formation is reached during adolescence, 
when primitive patterns gradually give way to true concepts. The adoles- 
cent does not immediately cease to use earlier thought forms upon dis- 
covery of true concepts, indeed, the former may predominate many areas of 
thinking for some time. The transitional character of adolescent thought is 
evidenced by a striking discrepancy between ability to use concepts and to 
define them. Vygotsky feels this discrepancy, which can also be noted in 
adult thought, “confirms the assumption that concepts evolve in ways 
differing from deliberate conscious elaboration of experience in logical 
terms. Analysis of reality with the help of concepts precedes analysis of the 
concepts themselves” (p. 79). 


Vygotsky’s overall view of concept formation is of “movement of 
thought within the pyramid of concepts, constantly alternating between 
two directions, from the particular to the general and from the general to 
the particular” (p. 80). He feels concepts are developed not merely through 
“interplay of associations” but as the result of an “intellectual operation in 
which all elementary functions participate in a specific combination” guided 
by the use of words as a means of centering attention, as well as abstrac- 
ting, synthesizing and symbolizing traits. 

Thus, in Vygotsky’s model, the child develops from a creature at the 
mercy of his immediate perceptions to an individual capable of controlling 
and ordering his perceptions through the application of mature thought 
processes to sensory data. So, also, does Piaget describe the evolution of the 
cognitive processes from the sensory, through the concrete, to the abstract 
levels of functioning. 


Piaget’s Model 


As the Piagetian model is well known in Western psychology, it will be 
presented in abbreviated and necessarily simplified form within this paper. 
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Basically, Piaget divides the route to mature thought into three major 
periods composed of stages, sub-periods, and sub-stages. The structure of 
his developmental framework varies slightly from one publication to the 
next with regard to minor points, however, his overall position on cognitive 
change remains consistent. The version described herein is taken from 
Flavell (1963). 


The earliest period of cognitive development is that of sensory-motor in- 
telligence, which encompasses the time from birth to about two years of 
age. During this period the infant gradually advances from a purely reflex 
level of response to a state where he is aware of, and responsive to, his im- 
mediate environment and is able to take direct action upon it at the con- 
crete, purely perceptual level. The child becomes capable of primitive 
organizations of action to solve immediate practical problems, but is not 
yet capable of any type of symbolism. Six stages and several smaller sub- 
stages occur during this period, however, these will not be described in 
detail as this earliest period was not of concern in the present study. 


The second developmental period is of lengthy duration, occurring 
between two and eleven years of age in most children, and including many 
important cognitive changes. This is termed the period of concrete 
operations and is divided into two major sub-periods, the sub-period of pre- 
operational representations (between two and seven years of age) and the 
sub-period of concrete operations (from ages seven to eleven). The first sub- 
period includes three smaller stages—the beginnings of representational 
thought from two to four years, simple representations or intuitions from 
four to five and one-half years, the articulated representations or intuitions 
from five and one-half to seven years. During this pre-operational sub-period 
the child learns to understand and use primitive symbols, thus “interioriz- 
ing” the world of action into thought operations. This is a time of symbolic 
practice and preparation, prior to entering the more sophisticated world of 
concrete operations. By the time the child has reached this second sub- 
period, he begins to display stable and orderly adaptations to his environ- 
ment. He is now able to organize simple cognitive structures into a 
coherent series or groupings and is at last in possession of co-ordinated, 
reversible systems of logical operations. The child’s thinking becomes 
“mobile”, and so loses the ego-centricity and perceptual dependence of 
earlier phases. He now relies primarily on perception rather than the 
action-orientation of the sensory-motor period, however, both perception 
and thoughts are irreversible. 


Piaget’s final period of conceptual development is that of formal 
operations, which occurs after eleven years of age. At this level the child is 
not reality bound in his thought; he is able to conceptualize in the purely 
abstract world of hypothetical possibility. He is able to reason deductively 
and adds another dimension to his former concrete operations by now be- 
ing able to convert them into propositions. Whereas the child in the con- 
crete operations period is largely experience bound and can only ex- 
trapolate from the immediate situation in a very limited symbolic sense, 
the adolescent is capable of beginning investigation in the realm of 
abstract possibility and then checking his hypotheses with real evidence. 


Thus, Piaget and Vygotsky were contemporaries, independently in- 
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vestigating similar problems in separate areas of the world. Despite the 
parallels noted between their philosophies and their theoretical for- 
mulations, Vygotsky has remained a little known figure in Western psy- 
chology. Perhaps as a consequence little research has been available ex- 
amining either his proposed model of cognitive development or his 
methodology. In contrast, innumerable studies have been reported lending 


either support or opposition to Piaget’s conceptualizations regarding child 
behaviour and development. 


The Present Study 


Only one study to date has attempted to compare the work of Vygotsky 
and Piaget, albeit on a rather indirect basis. This study was carried out in 
1972 by Denney, and involved a comparison of “free classification 
procedures” similar to those used by Vygotsky and by Inhelder and Piaget. 
The stimuli developed for this experiment were a set of 38 wooden blocks 
which varied in colour and shape. In the “free grouping procedure” (based 
on Piaget’s classification tasks) the subjects, aged two to sixteen years, 
were told to group the blocks in any way they wanted. In the “verbal 
labelling procedure” (based on Vygotsky’s work) the subjects were shown 
one block identified by a nonsense syllable and asked to find all other 
blocks that might be the same type. Obviously the verbal labelling 
procedure is considerably more difficult than the free classification tasks, 
thus, it is hardly surprising that Denney found different types of responses 
offered for each. Indeed, neither theorist has ever claimed any similarity 
between their classification tasks or the results found from them as Denney 
acknowledges. 


Denney’s stimuli appear similar to those of Vygotsky (although the com- 
parability can only be roughly guessed) but quite different from Piaget’s 
materials. The questions posed to the subjects are close to those of Piaget, 
but are vastly at variance with Vygotsky’s thorough procedure. Thus, the 
real question involved in this research is the relationship between the 
devised procedures and the original tasks of Vygotsky and Piaget. Until 
this point is fully explored the implications of Denney’s results to the 
developmental theories of Vygotsky and Piaget cannot be meaningfully 
assessed. Denney’s study makes the error of comparing a relatively minor 
aspect of Piaget’s theory with the basis of Vygotsky’s entire model of 
cognitive development. The present investigation was designed to compare 
the two theories on a more equal basis. This was to be accomplished by 
ascertaining the cognitive level of a given child according to each system, 
and then correlating the results over a representative sample of children. 
Method 

Each subject was individually administered the Vygotsky Blocks and 
several Piagetian problems. Responses were recorded by both an audio tape 
machine and examiner notation. All testing and scoring was done by the 
principal experimenter, however, subject responses were subsequently 
classified into stages by two independent raters. 


The Sample 
Performance on both Piaget’s and Vygotsky’s tasks has been found to 
be readily influenced by emotional and personality factors (Hanfmann & 
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Kasanin, 1937, 1942; Rappaport, 1941, 1942; Des Lauriers & Halpern, 1947; 
Fosberg, 1947; Semeonoff & Laird, 1952; Goldschmid, 1967, 1968; Rap- 
paport, Gill & Schafer, 1968), and neurological impairment is of conse- 
quence on the Vygotsky Blocks (Hanfmann & Kasanin, 1987, 1942; Rap- 
paport, Gill & Schafer, 1968). Rather surprisingly, the effects of organicity 
on Piagetian tasks does not seem to have been explored. Educational ex- 
perience has some effect on Vygotsky scores (Hanfmann & Kasanin, 1937, 
1942; Rappaport, 1941, 1942; Aldrich, 1944; Norman, Baker & Doehring, 
1950; and Rappaport, Gill & Schafer, 1968) but schooling is not a crucial 
concern with regards to Piaget’s theory. Intelligence is a highly significant 
variable for both theories (Hanfmann & Kasanin, 1937; Rappaport, 1941; 
Aldrich, 1944; Elkind, 1961; Rappaport, Gill & Schafer, 1968; Goldschmid, 
1967; Inhelder, 1968). 


Four male and four female children at each successive chronological age 
between four and sixteen years inclusive were selected, yielding a total sam- 
ple of 104 subjects. Only children who fell within the average range of in- 
tellectual ability on individual intelligence test administration, and who 
were in the appropriate school grade for their age were considered as possi- 
ble subjects. Children whose records were suggestive of possible organic 
brain damage or of emotional difficulties were excluded from the sample. 


Task Selection 


Vygotsky’s model of cognitive development is based solely on perfor- 
mance on his Blocks Test, but there is no comparable comprehensive 
measure in Piaget’s scheme, as he prefers to assess cognitive level on the 
basis of a number of less inclusive tasks. Thus it was necessary to select 
Piagetian problems for use in the present study that could be considered 
genuinely representative of Piaget’s total development model. It was also 
deemed desirable to choose tasks that could be administered in a relatively 
short time with a minimum of equipment. 

Conservation tasks were chosen as the most appropriate measure of 
developmental level because the conservation process is considered by 
Piaget to be a “necessary condition of all rational activity” (1965, p. 38). 
There are several different types of conservation described by Piaget (quan- 
tity, length, number, volume, etc.) which are characteristically achieved by 
the child at ages varying from six years to early adolescence. Some of these 
skills are attained at ages well beyond the range postulated by Piaget as 
encompassing the sub-period of concrete operations, which immediately 
suggests formal operational functioning. This aspect of conservation per- 
formance is discussed at length by Piaget and Inhelder (1958), with the 
conclusion that conservation problems are of two types, “simple” or con- 
crete operational, and “complex” or formal operational. All conservation 
problems involve two types of reversibility of thought, simple inversion 
negation and reciprocity (which involves recognition of compensatory 
changes in two related stimuli), but the simple conservations require only 
sequential application of these reversibilities whereas complex problems 
necessitate simultaneous use of both types. Thus Piaget considers conser- 
vations of quantity, length, number, substance and area to be in the con- 
crete sphere, whereas volume, density, momentum and rectilinear motion 
conservations are at the formal level. 
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In a discussion of conservation in terms of Piaget’s overall developmen- 
tal theory, Inhelder et. al. describe formal operations as “characterized by 
hypothetico-deductive strategy and the potential for utilizing all possible 
transformations of relations” (1966, p. 160). This suggests that the truly 
formal operational thinker should be able to successfully perform all types 
of conservation problems. 


Both theoretical and practical considerations resulted in the selection of 
seven conservation problems for use in this investigation: substance, con- 
tinuous quantity, discontinuous quantity, weight, area (at the concrete 
level), volume, and density (at the formal level). In addition one Piagetian 
verbal reasoning problem was included, as it afforded further quick assess- 
ment of formal operational cognitive capacity. The Vygotsky Blocks were 
always administered first owing to the length of the task, and the Piage- 
tian problems were arranged in approximate order of ascending difficulty 
(as quoted above). The verbal question concluded the battery. 


Instruments 


The Vygotsky Blocks 


The Vygotsky Blocks have been described by Hanfmann and Kasanin 
as follows: 


The experimental material consists of 22 wooden blocks varying in colour, 
shape, height and size. There are five different colours: red, blue, yellow, green 
and white; six different shapes: circles, squares, triangles, trapezoids, hexagons, 
and half-circles; two heights: tall blocks and flat blocks 3/4 in. and 5/16 in. 
respectively); and two sizes of top (or bottom) area: large and small blocks (the 
area of top surface approximately 1 1/3 sq. in. and 3.5 sq. in. respectively). On 
the under side of each figure . . . is written one of the following four nonsense 
words: lag, bik, mur, cev. Regardless of colour and shape, Jag is written on all 

- large tall figures, bik on all large flat figures, mur on the small tall ones, and 
ceu on the small flat ones (1937, p. 521). 


The administrative procedure devised by Meece and Rosenblum (1965) 
was adapted for use in this study. This method is a slight modification of 
Hanfmann and Kasanin’s administration for children, consisting essential- 
ly of requiring the subject to assign the blocks to four groups, then to ex- 
plain the basis of his initial categorizations. The examiner identifies one 
error to the subject by providing a clue to correct grouping, and instructs 
him to try again. Each “clue” consists of revealing one nonsense syllable 
and is repeated after each trial until all blocks have been exposed and cor- 
rectly grouped or have been spontaneously classified by the subject. The 
subject is guided into verbally formulating a principle to govern correct 
grouping, the blocks are turned over again and the task re-administered 
without examiner assistance. 


Each subject’s performance was qualitatively categorized on the basis of 
Vygotsky’s developmental stages by the experimenter and two indepen- 
dent raters. The raters were senior university students with some ex- 
perience in the area of developmental psychology, but had no familiarity 
with Vygotsky’s theories prior to the experiment. They were given copies of 
Vygotsky’s book, Thought and Language, and their attention was directed 
to the section describing levels of performance on the Blocks (1962, pp. 52- 
81). On the basis of the knowledge gained from this exposure, the raters in- 
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dependently assigned each verbatim copy of the subject’s responses to the 
appropriate cognitive stage. Ratings were transformed to a numerical scale 
ranging from a score of 1 for the lowest level of development to a score of 
11 for the highest for purposes of statistical manipulation. Inter-rater 
reliability within the present study was .97. 


One other qualitative measure was used, based on the scoring procedure 
devised by Stones and Heslop (1968) and carried out by the experimenter 
alone. Each successive grouping by a subject was rated along a three stage 
scale (syncretic, complexive, conceptual) and the subject’s overall perfor- 
mance was assigned to the most frequently occurring level of operation. 
Ratings were then transferred to a three point numerical scale. 


Piagetian Tasks 


All administration procedures were taken from Goldschmid (1967) with 
the exceptions of the method for presenting the conservation of density 
task (Brainerd & Allen, 1971b), the check on the conservation of continuous 
quantity (Piaget, 1967), and the formal operations question (Piaget, 1950). 


Responses to each task were qualitatively judged on the basis of 
Piaget’s descriptions of conservation attainment and overall developmental 
stage theory (1957, 1968). Subjects who conserved on less than three (of 
five) concrete tasks and who failed two or more (of three) formal problems 
were judged to be at the pre-operational level of cognitive development. 
Children who conserved on three or more of the concrete tasks, but on less 
than two in the formal realm were considered operational thinkers, and 
those who “scored” 4 or 5 on the concrete tasks and 2 or more on the formal 
tasks were rated as being at the formal operational stage. Each response 
was evaluated twice—once considering the comparative response only, and 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERFORMANCES ON THE VYGOTSKY TASK 
AND THE PIAGET TASKS 


Vygotsky Level Level Level Overall 
Blocks (Rater #1) (Rater #2) (Rater #3) Vygotsky Level* 

Substance 2502 -562 584 2522 
Continuous 

Quantity -601 -601 moulZ dou 
Discontinuous 

Quantity e922 2592 -610 7296 
Weight - 488 - 488 -498 -446 
Area -546 -546 556 -489 
Volume . 308 hy 334 - 369 
Density -419 -419 434 -416 


Formal Operations 
Question - 465 -458 ~455 -426 


* Based on Stones and Heslop (1968) 
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once considering the explanation given for the phenomenon as well. Sub- 
ject’s performances on each Piagetian task were transformed to a three 
point numerical scale representing pre-operational, concrete operational 
and formal operational thinking. 


Results 


Comparisons of the Piagetian data with the Vygotsky findings were 
analyzed through the use of correlations. Correlations between level of per- 
formance on the eight Piagetian tasks and on the Vygotsky task are con- 
tained in Table 2. All are significant at either the .05 or .01 level. 

Table 3 contains the percentages of subjects functioning at the levels of 
conceptual development proposed by Vygotsky and by Piaget, as observed 
on the tasks administered. Very few of the subjects were rated at 
Vygotsky’s first phase (4.8%) in comparison with those at Piaget’s pre- 
operational stage (25.96% considering judgment only, 27.88% considering 
explanation). 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS FUNCTIONING AT EACH MAJOR STAGE 


Stage Percentage 


On the Vygotsky Blocks 


Phase of Syncretic Images 4.8 
Phase of Complexes 58.65 
Phase of Conceptual Thinking 36.53 


On the Piagetian Tasks - Considering Judgment Only 


Pre-operational Stage 2onoG 
Concrete Operational Stage 43.26 
Formal Operational Stage 30.76 


On the Piagetian Tasks - Considering Explanation 


Pre-operational Stage 27.88 
Concrete Operational Stage 50.96 
Formal Operational Stage 2 Le 


The correlations between the numerical scales representing the stages in 
each theoretical system are shown in Table 4. All are significant at either 
the .05 or .01 level, despite the finding that few subjects were functioning at 
the initial phase of development proposed by Vygotsky. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


The present investigation is assumed to be one of the first attempts to 
examine the relationships between the developmental models of Vygotsky 
and Piaget. The findings reported must be considered only as a precursor 
to more stringent research in this area. The cognitive development of the child 
prior to age four was not considered by the present study. Considering this 
limitation, the correlational data reported, although not satisfying to the 
demanding researcher, do provide the impetus for further investigations. 
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TABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE VYGOTSKY STAGE RATINGS 
AND THE PIAGET STAGE RATINGS 


Vygotsky Overall Piagetian Stage - Overall Piagetian Stage - 
Without Explanation Explanation Considered 
Level (Rater #1) 3613 -619 
Level (Rater #2) -609 -623 
Level (Rater #3) 626 626 
Overall Vygotsky Level * - 586 3200 


* Based on Stone and Heslop (1968) 


Present results lend support to the hypothesized relationship between 
the cognitive development models postulated by Vygotsky and Piaget. This 
finding is not surprising as both men were investigating the same 
phenomena. In fact, correlations of smaller magnitude would be more 
startling. However, cross-tabulation of individual subjects revealed that 70 
per cent fell within the expected category in terms of alternate theoretical 
systems of cognitive development. Thus it appears quite possible to predict, 
with reasonable accuracy, Piagetian performance from a knowledge of 
Vygotskian performance (and vice versa). The findings that so few children 
aged 4 and above appeared to operate in terms of syncretic images suggests 
that this phase is not comparable to Piaget’s pre-operational stage. 
However, the fact that Vygotsky identified syncretic functioning as one of 
three major phases of development suggests that it must appear with fre- 
quency at some age. It is therefore suggested that it must occur at younger 
age levels than those included in the study and may compare more closely 
to Piaget’s sensory-motor period. 


The questions raised by this investigation suggest that researchers 
might pursue in more detail the relationship between the earliest stages of 
both theorists (namely the phase of syncretic images and the sensory- 
motor period). In addition, as both theorists heavily emphasize the role of 
language within their frameworks, the linguistic aspects of the two theories 
warrant more extensive experimentation. Several theoretical formulations 
regarding the precise relationship between thought and language ala 
Vygotsky and Piaget have been offered. However, little research has been 
specifically designed to compare the opposing perspectives offered by 
Vygotsky and Piaget. Preliminary research of this nature is currently be- 
ing conducted by Bain (1974). 


As a final comment regarding the present paper, only aspects of the 
qualitative data have been presented. Quantitative results of the study are 
available on request. 


Dissertation available on request via inter library loan. Martin, Janis A., A comparison of the developmental 
stages proposed by L. S. Vygotsky and J. Piaget. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of Alberta, 1973. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S EMOTIONS: AN INTRODUCTION 
By Geoffrey Yarlott, London: Willmer Brothers Limited, 1972, pp. 211, £2.50 
(U.K,). 

This book, which consists of eight chapters, an index, and an excellent 
bibliography, endeavors to alert teachers and parents to the problems of 
emotional education in the classroom. What strength the text has arises 
from the author’s consistent outline of the role of formal education in this 
crucial area. Nowhere else will one find a more reasonable attempt to state 
what teachers’ responsibilities for the emotional education of the children 
in their care are; and how these differ from (yet interlock with) the respon- 
sibilities of parents, counsellors and other significant adult figures. While 
many problems remain unsolved, the essential clarity of Yarlott’s position 
should make the text a valuable aid for the practising teacher. 


The writing itself draws extensively upon recent research findings, 
theoretical arguments in the field of affect psychology and personal 
familiarity with the emotional reaction and classroom work of numerous 
British school children. The model of affective education which arises from 
this milieu revolves around the author’s fundamental distinction between 
aroused emotion and emotional attitude. In contrast to the often explosive 
and short-lived quality of the former, emotional attitude is regarded as an 
enduring tendency or disposition to react “emotionally” whenever a certain 
object or type of situation presents itself. As such, it symptomatizes a 
child’s basic orientation to life and it is here that the teacher’s main 
responsibilities reside. According to Yarlott, these responsibilities are best 
met by creating a classroom atmosphere in which each child is allowed to 
experiment by weighing his own emotional attitudes against those of other 
people so that he can begin to clarify them, and find out where he stands in 
relation to others. “Hence, it is clarification rather than release of emotion 
with which education should be chiefly concerned” (p. 91). 


While such arguments may be logically consistent, the real test for the 
‘utility of Yarlott’s views lies in the extent to which he is able to indicate ex- 
actly what a teacher must do in order that such abstract directives might 
be realized in the classroom situation. When this criterion is applied to 
Education and Children’s Emotions, two chapters stand out as especially 
worthy of attention—Chapter 2, “What is Emotion?” and Chapter 6, “How 
Do We Recognize Emotion?” Unfortunately, the remaining chapters tend 
to suffer, to some degree, from the kind of eclectic uncertainty and 
platitudinous philosophizing which characterize so many texts which deal 
with educational topics. Nonetheless, affective education is an exceptional- 
ly difficult subject matter and, compared to similar texts, Yarlott’s book is 
well worth the time it takes to read it. 


J. Martin 
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THE INDIVIDUALIZED SYSTEM: STUDENT SOCIAL AND ACHIEVE- 
MENT PATTERNS 

By Gordon Laxter, Ross Traub and Katherine Wayne, Toronto: The On- 
tario Institute for Studies in Education, 1974, pp. 92, $3.25. 

This is an in-depth report of one study in a series of O.I.S.E. projects 
aimed at discovering the relative merits and demerits of the regulations 
and recommendations enclosed in the Ontario Ministry of Education’s Cir- 
cular H.S. 1. The basic tenet of the circular, which was formally put into 
operation in all Ontario schools by the autumn of 1972, is that each in- 
dividual student be given the opportunity and responsibility for the selec- 
tion of the courses in his or her high school program. Through an intensive 
investigation of five Ontario schools which represented contrasting extents 
of implementation of H.S. 1, the authors of the report attempt to determine 
the relative effects of such implementation on student social patterns, stu- 
dent and teacher educational attitudes, institutional morale, student 
achievement patterns and student achievement standards. 


The net result is that little definitive evidence on any of these issues is 
obtained. In their closing moments the authors remark that “this study has 
hardly dented the problem of assessing the effect of H.S. 1 on the amount 
of learning that takes place in school” (p. 76), and that “the main deficien- 
cies were our design, our method of choosing schools, and our instrumenta- 
tion” (p. 77). Given such blatant shortcomings, the reader may well wonder 
at the wisdom of publishing such a document. 

However, Laxter, Traub and Wayne criticize their study too severely. 
The problems they set themselves are extremely difficult to research and, 
because of such difficulty, are all too often defaulted to the pronouncements 
of the arm-chair philosopher. The O.I.S.E. report 1s valuable; and its value 
hes in its painstaking delineation of the panoply of variables which must 
necessarily be considered before definitive adjudications on _ such 
educational implementations can be given. The report succinctly and 
intelligently grapples with the reality of the school environment in 
all its many facets. Because it does not result in any prescriptions for 
educational panaceas does not mean that its content should be ignored. 
The report is a useful input for anyone who is engaged in evaluating the 
repercussions of educational practices whether innovative or traditional. 


J. Martin 
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